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Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


—— 


VO L. VI. 


LETTER. I. 


Mr. LoveLace, To Jonn Ber.rond, Eſq; 


Friday, Tune 30, 
AM 1vined, undone, blown-up, deſtroyed, and 
worſe than annihilated, that's certain ! But 
was not the news ſhocking enough, doſt thou 
think, without thy throwing into the too weigh» 
ty ſcale, reproaches, which thou couldeſt have had no 
opportunity to make, but for my own voluntary com- 
munications? At a time too, when, as it falls out, I have 

another very ſenſible diſappointment to ſtruggle with. 
imagine, it thete be ſuch a thing as tuture puniſh- 
ment, it mutt be none of the ſmalleſt morrifications, that 
a neau devil ſthall be punithed by a worſe odd one. And, 
Take that ! And, Take that! to have the old ſatyr cry 
to the ſcreaming ſufferer, laying on with a cat 0'-nine- 
tails, vith a ſtar of burning brats at the end of each: 
And, For what ! For what !--Why, it the truth might 

be tairly told, for not being fo bad a devil as myſe): 

A 2 Thou 


2 The HISTORY of 
Thou art, ſurely. caſuiſt good enough to know (what 
I have infified upon (4) hereto'ore), that the Cn. of ie- 
ducing a ctedulous and caiy girl. is as great as that of 
bringing to youi lure an incieculove and watchtv! one. 
However ungenerous an appearance wha! | au; voing 


to ſay may have from my pen, let me teil thee, bat 
i ſuch a lady as Miss Harlowe cho'r to enter inte the 
matrimonial fate (/ am reſu.wed to diſny print thee in thy 
meditated triumph over my rage ad deſpurt! ), and, ac- 
cording to the old patriaichal iyſtem, t. go on contri» 
buting to get ſons and daughters, with no otker view, 
than to bring them up piouſiy, and to be good and uſe- 
ful members of the commonweelth, what a devil- had 
ſhe to do, to let her fancy run a edding aiter a, Rake? 
One whom ſhe kneav to be a Rake ? 3 

O but truly, ſhe hoped to have the merit'of reclaim- 
ing bim. She had formed pietty notions, how charm- 
ingly it would look to have a penitent of her own 
making, Cangling at her fide, to church. thro” an ap- 
plauding neighbourhood: And as their faul ily increaſed, 
marching with her thither, at the head ot their boys and 
girls, proceſſionally, as it were, boaſting ot the fruits 
of their honeſt deſires, as my good | ord Biſhop has it in 
his Licence. And then, what a comely fight, all 
kneeling down together in one pew, according to elder- 
fhip, as we have ſeen in effigie, a whole family upon 
ſome old monument, where the honeſt chevalier, in at- 
mour, 1s preſented kneeling, with uplift hands, and 
half a dozen jolter- headed crop-eared boys behind him, 1 
ranged gradatim, or ſtep-faſhion, according to age bo 
and ſize, all in the fame poſture--· Facing his pious dame, 5 
with a ruff about her neck, and as many whey-faced Þ* 
girls, all kneeling behind her : An altar between them 5 
and an open book upon it: Over their hrads ſemilunary 
rays darting from gilded clouds, ſurtounding an at— 
chievement motto, In CoELO Saius--or Quits - per- 
haps, if they have happened to live the uſual married 
life of brawl and contradiction. 

It is certainly as much my misfortune to have fallen 
in with Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, were I to: have valued 
my reputation or eaſe, as itt is that of Miſs Harlowe to 

| have 


(a) Vel. iii, Pp. 351, 352, 
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have been acquainted with me. And, after all, What 
have I done more than proſecute the maxims, by which 
thou and I. and every Rake are governed, and which, 
before I knew this lady, we have purſued from pretty 
girl to pretty girl, as faſt as we had fer one down, tak- 
ing another up; —juſt as the fellows do with their fly- 
ing-coaches and flying-horſes at a country-fair—With 
a Who rides next ! Who rides next! 

But here, in the preſent cafe, to carry on the volant 
metaphor (for I muſt either be merry, or mad), is a 
pretty little Miſs, juſt come out of her hanging ſleeve 
coat, brought to buy a pretty little fairing ; for the 


world, Jack. is but a great fair, thou knowe!! ; and, to 


give thee ſerious reflection for ſerious, all its toys but 
tinſelled hobby horſes, gilt gingerbread, ſqueaking 
trumpets, painted drums, and fo forth ———— 
Now, behold. this pretty little Miſs ſkimming from 
booth to booth, in a very pretty manner. One pretty 
little fellow called Wyerly, perhaps ; another jiggetting 
raſcal called Biron, a third fimpering varlet of the name 
of Symmes, and a more hideous villain than any of the 
reſt with a long bag under his arm, and parchment Set- 
tlements tagg'd to his heels, vcleped Solmes ; purſue her 
from raree-ſhow to raree-ſhow, ſhouldering upon one 
another at every turning, ſtopping when ſhe ttops, and 
ſet a ſpinning again when ſhe moves.—And thus dan- 
gled after, but ſtill in the eye of her watchful guardians, 
traverſes the pretty little Miſs thro! the whole fair, e- 
qually delighted and delighting : Till at la), taken with 
the invitation of the /ac'd hat orator, and ſeeing ſeveral 
pretty little bib wearers {tuck together in the flying- 
coaches, cutting fafelv the vielding air, in the One-go- 
up, the Other-go-down picture of-the- world vehicle, 
and all with as little fear as wit, is tempted : ride next. 
In then ſuppote ſhe flily pops, when none of her friends 
are near her : And if, atter two or three ups and downs, 
her pretty head turns giddy, and ſhe throws, herſelf out 
of the coach, when at its elevation and ſo daſhes out 
her pretty little brains, who can help it !—And would 
you hang the poor fellow, whole profc/jed trade it was 
to ſet the pretty little creatures a flying? 
"41s true, this pretty little Miſs, being a very pretty 
4 little 
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little Miſs, being a very nut h-admired little Miſs, be- 
ing a very good little Miſs, who aſways minded her book, 
and had paſſed thro' her ſamplat-do@rine with high ap- 
plauſe ; had even ſtitched out in gaudy propriety of co- 
lours, an Abraham offering upiIfaac; a Sampſon and the 
Philiſtines, and flowers, and knots, and trees, and the 
ſun and-the moon, and the ſeven ftars, all hung up in 
frames, with glaſſes before them, for the admiration of 
her uture grand-children: Who likewiſe was intitled 
to a very pretty little eſtate: Who was deſcended from 
a pretty little family upwards of one hundred years gen- 
tility ; which lived in a very pretty little manner, re- 
ſpected a very little on their own accounts, a great deal 
on hers: — 

For ſuch a pretty little Miſs as this to come to fo 
veiy great a misfortune, muſt be a very fad thing: But, 
tell me, would not the loſing of any ordinary child, of 
any other leſs conſiderable family, of leſs ſhining or a- 
miable qualities, have be-n as great and as heavy a loſs 
to that family, as the loſing this pretty little Miſs to 
hers ? 

Io deſcend to a very low inſtance, and that only as 
to per/onality; haſt thou any doubt, that thy ſtrong- 
m uſcled bony face was as much admired by thy mother, 
as if it had been the face of a Lovelace, or any other 
haniſcme fellow ; and had thy picture been drawn, 
would ſhe have forgiven the painter had he not ex- 
preſſed fo exaQly thy lincaments, as that every one 
ſhou'd have Giſcerned the likeneſs ? "The handſome like- 
neſs is all that is withed for. Uglineſs made familiar to 
us, with the partiality natural to fond parents, will be 
beauty all the world over — Do thou apply. 


But, alas, Jack, all this is but a copy of my coun- 
tenance, drawn to evade thy malice!—Tho' it anſwer #® 
thy unfriendly purpoſe to own it, I cannot forbear to 
own it, that lam flung o the very foul with this un= 
happy—Accident, muſt I call it ?—Have 1 nobody, 
whoſe throat, either for careleſſneſs or treachery, 1 
ought to cut, in order to paciſy my vengeance '— 

W hen reflect upon my /a/t iniquitous intention, the 
Irſt, outrage ſo nobly reſented, as well as, fo tar as ax 

Ee E 
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was able, ſo nobly refiſled, I cannot but conclude, that 
I was under the power of faſcination from theſe accur- 
ſed Circes ; who, pretending to know their own ſex, 
would have it that there is in every woman a yielding, or 
a weak-refiſting moment ro be met with: And that yer, 
and yet, and yet, I had not tried enough : — But that, 
if neither love nor terror ſhould enable me to hit that 
lucky moment, when, by help of their curſed arts, ſhe 
was once overcome, ſhe would be for ever overcome 
Appealing to all my experience, to all my knowledge of 
the ſex, tor a juſtification of their aſſertion. 

My appealed-to experience, I own, was but too fa- 
vourable to their argument: For doſt thou think, I 
could have held my purpoſe againſt ſuch an angel as 
this, had I ever before met with one ſo much in earneſt 
to defend her honour againſt the unwearied artifices and 
perieverance of the man ſhe loved ? Why then were 
there not more examples of a virtue ſo immoveable? Or, 
why was this ſingular one to fall to my lot? Except in- 
deed to double my guilt ; and at the ſame time to con- 
vince all that ſhould hear of her tory, hat there are 
angels as well as dewils in the fleſh ? 

So much for confeſſion ; and tor the ſake of humour- 
ing my corſcience ; with a view likewiſe to diſarm thy 
malice by acknowledgment : Since no one fhall ſay 
wori'e of me. than I will of myſelf on this occaſion. 

One thing I will neyeitheleſs add, to ſhew the fince- 
rity vf my conttition—————Tis this, that if thou 
canſt by any means find her out within theſe tliree days, 
or any time hefore ſhe has diſcovered the ſtories relating 
to Captain Tomiinion and her Uncle to be what they 
are; and if thou canſt prevail upon her to conſent ; I 
will actually, in thy preſence, and his (he to repreſent 
her Uncle), marry her. 

Lam ſtill in hopes it may be ſo---She cannot be long 
concealed---l have already ſet all engines at work to find 
her out; and if I do, what indifferent perſons (and no 
one of her friends, as thou oblerveſt, will look upon her) 
will care to imbroil themſelves with a man of my figure, 
fortune, and reſolution ?---Shew her this part then, or 
any other part of this letter, at thy own diſcretion, if 
thou cault find her: For, after all, methinks I would be 


glad, 
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glad, that this affair. which is bad enough in itſelf, 
ould go off without worſe perſonal conſequences to 
any body elſe ; and yet it runs in my mind, I know not 
why, the ſooner or later, it will draw a few drops of 
blood after it ; except ſhe and I can make it up between 
ourſelves. And this may be another reaſon why ſhe 
ſhould not carry her reſentment too far Not that ſuch 
an affair would give me much concern neither, were 1 
to chooſe my man or men; for I heartily hate all her 
family but herſelf; and ever ſhall. 


Let me add, that the lady's plot to eſcape appears 
to me no extraordinary one. There was much more 
luck than probability, that it ſhould do: Since, to make 
it ſucceed, it was neceſſary, that Dorcas and Will, and 
Sinclair and her nymphs, ſhould be all deceived, or off 
their guard. It belongs to me, when | ſee them, to 
give them my hearty thanks that they were; and that 
their ſelfiſh care to provide for their own future ſecuri- 
ty, ſhould induce them to leave their outward door upon 
their bolt-latch, and be curs'd to them ! | 
Mabell deſerves a pitch- ſuit and a bonfire, rather than 
the luteſtring ; and as her cloaths are returned, let the 
lady's be put to her others, to be ſent to her when it can 
be told whither.---But not till I give the word, neither; 
for we muſt get the dear fugitive back again, if poſſible, 
] ſuppoſe that my ſtupid villain, who knew not ſuch 
a goddeſs-ſhaped lady with a mien ſo noble, from the 
aukward and bent- ſhouldered Mabell, has been at 
Hampſtead to ſee after her: And yet I hardly think ſhe 
would go thither. He ought to go through every ſtreet 
where bills for lodgings are up, to inquire after a new- 
comer. The houſes of ſuch as deal in womens matters, 
and tea, coffee, and ſuch-like, are thoſe to, be inquired 
at for her. If ſome tidings be not quickly heard of her, I 
would not have either Dorcas, Will. or Mabell, appear 
in my ſight, whatever their ſuperiors think fit to do. 
This, tho' written in character, is a very long letter, 
conſidering it is not a narrative one, or a journal of pro- - 
ceedings, like ſome of my former ; for ſuch will una- 
voidably and naturally, as I may ſay, run into length. 
But I have fo uſed myſelf to wiite a great deal of late, 
tha V 
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that I know not how to help it. Yet I muſt add to its 
length, in order to explain myſelf on a hint I gave at 
the beginning of it, which was, that L have another diſ- 
appointment, beſides this of Miſs Harlowe's eſcape, to 
bemoan. | 

And what doſt thou think it is? Why, the old peer, 
fox of his tough conſtitution ! (for that would have 
helped him on) has made ſhift by fire and brimſtone, and 
the devil knows what, to force the gout to quit the 
counterſcarp of his ſtomach, juſt as it had collected all 
its trength, in order to ſtorm the citadel of his heart: 
In ſhort they have, by the mere force of ſtink-pots, 
hand-granades, and pop- guas, drove the e , 
pioneer quite out of the trunk into the extremities, an 
there it lies nibbling, and gnawing, upon his great toe 
when I had hoped a fair end both of the diſtemper, and 
the diſtempered. 

But I, who could write to thee of laudanum, and the 
wet cloth formerly, yet let 8000. a year flip thro' my 
fingers, when I had entered upon it, more than in ima- 
gination (for I had begun to aſk the ſtewards queſtions, 
and to hear them talk of fines and renewals, and ſuch 
ſort of ſtuff ) deſerve to be mortified. 

Thou canſt not imagine, how differently the ſervants, 
and even my couſins, look upon me fince yeſterday, to 

what they did before. Neither the one nor the other 
bow and curteſy half fo low. Nor am I a quarter fo 
often his honour, and your honour, as I was within theſe 
few hours, with the former : And as to the latter---It 
is couſin Bobby again, with the uſual familiarity, inſtead 
of Sir, and Sir, and, If yeu pleaſe, Mr. Lowelace. And 
now they have the inſolence to congratulate me on the 
recovery of the beſt of uncles, while I am forced to ſeem 
as much delighted as they, when, would it do me good, 
I could fit down and cry my eyes out. 

I had beſpoken my mourning in imagination, after 
the example of a certain foreign miniſter, who, before 
the death, or even laſt illneſs of Charles II. as honeſt 
White Kennet tells us, had half exhauſted Blackwell- 
hall of its fables: An indication, as the hiſtorian would 
inſinuate, that the monarch was to be poiſoned, and 
the ambaſſador in the ſectet And yet, fool that I was, 


I could 
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I could not take the hint! — What a devil does a man 
read hiſtory for, if he cannot profit by the examples he 


finds in it ? 
But thus, Jack, is an obſervation of the old peer's ve- 
rified, That one misfortune ſeldom comes alone And fo 


concludes 
Thy * 
OVELACE, 


LETTER II. 


Miſs CLARISssA HARLOw R, To Miſs Hows. 
| Weanejday Night, June 28. 

O my deareſt Miſs Howe ! 

NCE more have I eſcaped—But, alas! 7, my w 

ſelf, have not eſcaped I Oh! your poor Clariſſa 
Harlowe ! You alſo will hate me, I fear l- Vet you 
won't, when you know all ! 

But no more of my ſelf! My loſt ſelf. You that can 
Tiſe in a morning, to be bleſt, and to bleſs; and go to 
reſt delighted with your own refleQtions, and in your 
unbroken, unſtarting ſlumbers, converſing with faints 
and angels, the former only more pure than yourſelf, 
as they have ſhaken off the incumbrance of body ; You 
ſhall be my ſubjeR, as you have lone, long, been my 
only pleaſure. And let me, at awful diſtance, revere 
my beloved Anna Howe, and in her reflect upon what 
her Clariſſa Harlowe once was!. 


05 

Forgive, Oh! forgive my rambling. My peace is 
deſtroyed. My intelleQs are touched. And what 
flighty nonſenſe muſt you read, if now you will vouch- 
ſafe to correſpond with me, as formerly! 

Oh! my beſt, my deareſt, my only friend! What a 
tale have I to unfold !---But ſtill upon Self, this vile, 
this hated Self / I wil: ſhake it off, it poſſible ; and 
why ſhould I not, fince I think, except one wtetch, I 
hate nothing ſo much! Self, then, be baniſhed from 
Self one moment (for I doubt it 20 for no mags} to 
inquire after a dearer object, my beloved Anga Howe! 
— Whoſe mind, all robed in ſpotleſs white, charms and 


irradiates—But what would I ſay ? 
And 
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** ; 

Au how, my deareſt friend, after this rhapſody, 
which, on re-perutal, I would not let go, but to ſhew 
you, what a diſtracted mind dictates to my trembling 

en; How do you ? You have been very ill, it ſeems. 

hat you are recovered, my dear, let me hear !— 
That your mamma is well, pray let me hear, and 
hear quickly !— | bis comfort, ſurely is owing to me; 
for if life is no worſe than chequer-work | muſt now 
have a little white to come, having ſeen nothing but 
black, all unchequered ditmal black, for a great, great 
while! 


Avp what is all this wild incoherence for 
It is only to beg to know how you have been, and 
how you now do, by a line directed for Mrs. Rachel 
Clark, at Mr. Smith's, a glove-ſhop, in King-ftreet, 
Covent-Garden ; which (altho' my abode is a ſecret to 
every body elſe) will reach the hands of — ur un- 
happy but that's not enough 


Your miſerable 
CLakrissa HARLOWE. 


LETTER III. 
Mrs. Howe, To Miſs CL.arissa HARLOWwE. 


{Super ſcribed, as directed in the preceding.) 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, Friday June 30. 
OU will wonder to receive a letter from me. 1 
am ſorry for the great diſtreſs you ſeem to be in, 
Such a hopeful young lady as you were !——But ſes 
what comes of diſobedience to parents ! 
For my part altho' I pity you: vet I much more pi- 
ty your poor father and mother. Such education as they 


gave you! ſuch improvements as you made! and ſuch 


delight as they took in you! — And all come to this !-- 

But pray, Miſs, don't make my Nancy guilty of your 

fault; which is that of diſobedience. I have charged 

her over and over not to corre pond with one, who has 

made ſuch a giddy ſtep. It is not to her reputation, I 

am ſure. You An that I ſo charged her; yet you go 
on 
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on correſponding together, to my very great vexation: 


for ſhe has been very perverſe upon it, more than once. 
Evil Communication, Miſs— You know the reſt. 

Here people cannot be unhappy by themſelves, but 
they muſt involve their friends and acquaintance, whoſe 
diſcretion has kept them clear of their errors, into 
near as much unhappineſs, as if they had run into the 
like of their own heads. Thus my poor daughter is 
always in tears and grief. And ſhe has poſtponed her 
own felicity truly, becauſe you are unhappy. 

If people who ſeek their own ruin, could be the on- 
ly ſufferers by their headſtrong doings, it were ſome- 
thing: But, O Miſs, Miſs, what have you to anſwer for, 
who have made as many grieved hearts, as have known 
you ? The whole ſex is indeed wounded by you: For, 
who but Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe was propoſed by every 
father and mother for a pattern for their daughters ? 

I write a long letter, where I propoſed to ſay but a 
few words; and thoſe to forbid you 2 to my Nan- 
cy : And this as well becauſe of the falſe ſtep you have 
made, as becauſe it will grieve her poor heart, and do 

ou no good. If you love her, therefore, write not to 
er. Your fad letter came into my hands, Nancy be- 
ing abroad, and I ſhall not ſhew it her: For there 
would be no comfort for her, if ſhe ſaw it, nor for me, 
whoſe delight ſhe is-- As you once were to your parents. 

But you ſeem to be ſenſible enough of your errors 
now ! So are all giddy girls, when it is too late—And 
what a cieſt-fallen figure then does their felt-willed ob- 
ſtinacy and headſtrongneſs compel them to make! 

I may fay too much: only as | think it proper to bear 
that teſtimony againſt your raſhneſs, which it behoves 
every careful parent to bear. And none more than 

Your compaſſuunating ewwell-wiſher, 
| ANNABELLa Hows. 
I ſend this bv a ſpecial meſſenger, who has. buſineſs 
only fo fir as Barnet, becauſe you ſhail have no 
need to wiite again; knowing how you love wri- 
ting: And knowing likewite, that misfortune 
makes people plaintive. 
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LETT ER . 
Miſs CLUARIssA HARLOWE, To Mrs. Hows. 


Saturday, July i. 
ERMIT me, Madam, to trouble you with a few 
lines, were it only to thank you for your reproots 


which have nevertheleſs drawn freſh ſtreams ot blood 


from a bleeding heart. | 

My tory is a diſmal ſtory, It has circumſtances in it, 
that would engage pity, and poſſibly a judgment not al- 
tog2ther unfavourable, were thoſe circumſtances known: 
But it is my buſineſs, and ſhall be a my buſineſs, to 
repent of my failings, and not endeavour to extenuate 
them. 

But I will not ſeek to diſtreſs your worthy mind. If / 
cant ſuffer alone, Iwill make as few parties as I can 
in my ſufferings. And, iadeed, I took up my pen with 
this reſolution, when I wrote the Letter which has fal- 
len into your hands: It was only to know, and that for 
a very particular reaſon, as well as for affection 'un- 
bounded, if my dear Miſs Howe, from whom I had not 
heard of a long time, were ill; as I had been told ſhe 
was; and if ſo; how ſhe now does But my injuries be- 
ing recent, and my diitreſſes having been exceeding 
great, Self would croud into my letter. When dif- 
ſtreſſed, the human mind is apt to turn itlelf to every 
one in whom it imagined or wiſhed an inteteſt, for pi- 
ty and conſolation —Or, to exprets myſelf better and 
more conciſely, in your own words, Misfartune makes 
people plaintive : And to whom, it not to a friend, can 
the afflicted complain ? 

Mits Howe being abroad, when my letter came, [ 
flatter myſelf that the is recovered. But ic would be 
ſome latisſaction to me to be informed, it the bas been 
77. Another line from your hand will be too great a 
favour. But, it you will be pleaſed to direct any ſet- 
vant to anlwer yes or no to that queſtion, I will not be 
{archer troubleſome. 

Neverthelets, I mui declare, that my Miſs Howe's 
friendſhip was all the comiort | had, or expected to have, 
in this world; and a line from her would have been a 
cordial to my fainting heart. judge then, deareit Ma- 
Vor. VI. B | daim, 
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dam, how reluctantly I muſt obey your prohibition— 
But yet, I will endeayour to obey it; altho' I ſhould 
have hoped, as well from the tenor of all that has paſ- 
ſed between Miſs Howe and me, as from her eſtabliſhed 
virtue, that ſhe could not be tainted by Evil Communi- 
cation, had one or two letters been permitted. U his, 
however, I aſk not for, fince I think I have nothing to 
do, but to beg of God (who, I hope, has not yet 
withdrawn his grace from me, altho' he is pleaſed to 
let looſe his jultice upon my faults) to give me a truly 
broken ſpirit, if it be not already broken enough, and 
then to take to his mercy 
The unhappy 
\ CLaR1tssa HarLowse. 
Two favours, good Madam, I have to beg of you.-- 
The firſt—that you will not let any of my relations 
know, that you have heard from me. The other, 
—that no living creature be appriſed where I am 
to be heard of, or directed to. This is a point 
that concerns me more than I can expreſs —In 
ſhort, my preſervation from further evils may de- 
pend upon it. 


LETTER. V. 


Miſs CLARISsA HARLOWE, To Hannan BurrTox. 


My good Hannah, Thurſday June 29. 
LRANGE things have happened to me, ſince you 
were diſmiſſed my ſervice (to ſorely againſt my will) 

and your pert fellow-tervant ſet over me. But that 
mult be all forgotten now. | 

How do you, my Hannah ? Are-you recovered of 
your illneſs ? If you are, Do you chooſe to come and 
be with me? Or can you conveniently ? 

I am a very unhappy creature, and being among all 
ſtrangers, ſhould be glad to have you with me, of 
whole fidelity and love 1 have had ſo many acceptable 
inſtances. 

Living or dying I will endeavour to make it worth 
your while, my Hannah, | 

{t you are recovered, as I hope, and if you have a 
good place, it may be, they wculd bear with you: ab- 

lence, 
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ſence, and ſuffer ſomebody in your room, for a month or 
fo And, by that time, I hope to be provided for, and 
you may then return to_your place. 

Don't let any of my friends know of this my deſire, 
whether you can come or not. 

I am at Mr. Smith's, a hoſier's, and glove-ſhop, in 
King ſtreet, Covent-garden. 

You mult direct to me by the name of Rachel] Clark. 

Do, my good Hannah, come if you can, to your poor 
young miſtreſs, who always valued you, and always 
will, whether you come or nat. 

I ſend this to your mother at St. Alban's, not know- 
ing where to dire to you. Return me a line that [ 
may know what to depend upon: And [I ſhall fee you 
bave not forgotten the pretty hand you were taught, in 
happy days, by 

Your true friend, 
CLartssa HARTOWE. 


LETTER VI. 
Hannan BURTON, In Anſwer. 


Honoured Madam, Monday, Tuly 3. 
HAVE not forgot to write, and never will forget 
any thing you, my dear young lady, was ſo good as 
to learn me. I am very forrowtull for your misfortene, 
my deareſt young lady; ſo forrowfull, I do not know 
what to do. Gladd at harte would I be to be able to 
comme to you. But indeed | have not been able to ſtir 
out of my rome here at my mother's, ever fince I was 
forſed to leave my plaſe with a roomatiſe, which has 
made me quite and clene helpleſs. I will pray tor you 
night and day, my deareſt, my kindeſt, my goodeſt 
young lady, who have been ſo badly uſed ; and I am 
very forry I cannot come to do you love and farvice ; 
which will ever be in the harte of me to do, if it was 
m my power : Who am 
Your moſt dexutiful ſarvant to command, 
Hantan BukToON, 


B 2 LE T- 
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LETTER VII. 


Miſs CL RISSsA HAELO WE, To Mrs. Jupirn 
Nor O. 


My dear Mrs. NorToN, Thurſday, Tune 29. 
Accreſs wytelt to you after a very long ſiterce (which 
however, was not owing either to want of love or 

duty) principally todefiey u co latisty me in two of 
three points, which it behoves me to know. 

My father, and all the family, I am informed, are to 
be at my uncle Harlowe's this day, as uſual. Pray ac- 
quaint me, if they have been there? And if they were 
chearful on the anniverfary occaſion ? And alto, it you 
have heard of any journey, or intended journey, of my 
brother in company with Captain Singleton and Mr. 
Solmes. 

Strange things have happened to me, my dear wor- 
thy and maternal fiiend !—Very ſtrange things! — Mr. 
Lovelace has proved a very barbarous and ingrateful 
man to me. But, God be praiſed, I have eſcaped from 
him !—Being among abſolute rangers (tho' | think 
worthy folks), I have written to Hannah Burton to 
come and be with me. If the good creature fall in your 
way, pray encourage her to come to me. I always in- 
tended to have her, ſhe knows: But hoped to be 
in happier circumſtances. 

Say nothing to any of my ſriends, that you have 
heard from me. | 

Pray, do you think my father would be prevailed 
upon, if I were to ſupplicate him by letter, to take off 
the heavy curſe he laid upon me, at my going from Har- 
lowe-Place I can expect no other favour from bim: 
But that being literally ſulfilled, as to my proſpeQs in 
this liſe, I hope it will be thought to have operated far 
enough. 

I am afraid my foor, as I uſed to call the good crea» 
tures to whoſe neceſſities I was wont to adminiſter, by 
your faithful hands, have miſſed me of late. But now, 


alas! I am poor myſelf. It is not the leaſt aggravation |: 
of niy ſault, nor of my regrets, that with ſuch inclina- 2 
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er to do the good I once pleaſed myſelf to think I was 
born to do. It is a fad thing, my deareſt Mrs Norton, 
to render ourielves unworthy of the talents Providence 
has intruſted to us! 

But theſe reflections are now too late; and perhaps [ 
ought to have kept them to myſelf. let me, however, 
hope, that you love me ſtill, Pray let me hoye that 
you do: And then, notwithitanding my mistortunes, 
which have made me ſeem ingratetul to the kind and 
truly maternal pains you have taken with me trom my 
cradle, I ſhall have the happinefs to think that there 
is One worthy perſon, who hates not 

The unfortunate 
CLarissa Harlows. 

Pray remember me to my foſter-brother. I hope he 

continues dutiful and good to you. 

Be pleaſed to direct for Rachel Clark, at Mr. Smith's 

in King-ſtreet, Covent-garden. But keep the di- 
rection an abſolute ſecret. 


| FS 444 wales ih W WW £9 19 
Mrs. NoxToN. In Anſwer. 


Saturday, July 1. 
OUR letter, my deareſt young lady, cuts me to 
the heart! Why will you not let me know all 
your diſtreſſes ! Vet you have ſaid enough! 

My fon is very good to me. A few hours ago he 
was taken with a feveriſh diſorder. But | hope it will 
go off happily, if his ardour for buſineſs will give him 
the receſs from it, which his good maſter is willing to 
allow him. He preſents his duty to you, and ſhed tears 
at hearing your fad letter read. 

You have been miſinformed as to your family's being 
at your uncle Harlowe's. [hey did not intend to be 
there. Nor was the day kept at all. Indeeo, they 
have not ſtired out, but to chuich (and that but three 
times), ever fince the day you went away — Unhappy 
day for them, and tor all who know you !—T'o me, 
am ſu:e, moit particularly ſo !—-My heart now bleecs 
more and more tor you. 

B 3 I have 
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have not heard a ſyllable of ſuch a journey as you 
mention, ot your brother, Captain Singleton, and Mir. 
Solmes There has been ſome talk, indeed, of your 
brother's ſetting out for his northern eſtates: But I 
have not heard of it lately. 

{ am atraid no letter will be received from you. Tt 
grieves me to tel! you fo, my deareſt young lady. No 
evil can have happened to you, which they do not e- 
fed to hear of; ſo great is their antipathy to the wicked 
man. and fo bod is his character. 

| carnot but think hardly of their unforgiveneſs 
Bur there is no judging for others by one's ſelf. Never- 

thelets | will add, that, it you had had as gentle ſpirits 
to deal with as your own. or, I will be bold to fay, as 

ine, thele evils had neyer happened either to them, 
or to you [I knew your virtue, and your love of vir- 
tue, from yovr very cradle; and I doubted not but har, 
with God's grace, would always be your guard: —But 
you could never be driven ; nor was there occaſion to 
drive you So generous, ſo noble, fo diſcreet - But how 
does my love of your amiable qualities increaſe my af- 
fiction ; as theſe recollections muſt do yours! 

You are eſcaped, my deareſt Miſ-— Happ'iv, I hope, 
— hat is to ſay, with you honour Elſe, how 
great muſt be your diſtreſs! Yet from your letter I 
dread the woi lt, 

| am very ſeldom at Harlowe Place The houſe is 
not the houſe it uſed to be, ſince you went from it. 
Then they are / relentleſs ! And, as | cannot ſay haiſh 
things of the beloved child of my heart, as well as bo- 
ſem, they do not take it ami/5, that | ſay away. 

Your Hannah left her place ill ſome time ago: and, 
as ſhe is ſtill at her mother's at St. Alban's, I am afraid 
the continues ill. It fo, as you are among ſtrangers, 
and I cannot encourage you at preſent to come into 
theſe parts, | ſhall think it my duty to attend you (let 
it be taken as jt will) as ſoon as my Fommy's incitpoſt- 
tion will permit; which | hope will be ſoon. 

I have a little money by me. You ſay you are poor 
yourſelf How grievous are thoſe words from one intitled 


and accuſtomed to afiluence !---Wijl you be ſo good to 
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command it, my beloved young lady ?—It is moſt of it 
your own bounty to me. And [I ſhould take a pride to 
reſtore it to its original owner. 

Your Poor bleſs you, and pray for you continually. I 
have ſo managed your laſt benevolence, and they have 
heen ſo healthy, and have had ſuch conſtant employ, 
that it has held out: and will ſtill hold out, till happier 
times, I hope betide their excellent benelkactreſs. | 

Let me beg of you, my deareſt young lady, to take 
to yourſelf all thoſe aids, which good perſons, like you, 
draw from RELIGION, in ſupport of their calamities. 
Let your ſufferings be what they will, I am ſure you 
have been innocent in your intention. So do not deſ- 
pond. None are made to ſuffer above what they can, 
and therefore ought to bear. 

We know not the methods of Providence, and what 
wiſe ends it may have to ſerve in its diſpenſations to its 
poor creatures. 

Few perfons have greater reaſon to ſay this than my- 
ſelf. And ſince we are apt in calamities to draw more 
comfort from example than precept, you will permit 
me to remind you of my own lot: For who has had a 
greater ſhaie of afflittions than myſelf? 

To ſay nothing of the loſs of an excellent mother, at 
a time of life when motherly care is moſt wanted; the 
death of a dear Father, who was an ornament to his 
cloth (and who had qualified me to be his tciibe and 
amanuenſis), juſt as he came within view of a prefer- 
ment which would have made his family ealy, threw 
me friendleſs into the wide world; threw me upon a 
very careleſs, and, which was much worſe, a very un- 
kind huſband. Poor man !—But he was ſpared Jong e- 
nough, thank God, in a tedious illneſs, to repent ot his 
neglected opportunities, and his light principles ; which 
I have always thought of with pleaſure, altho'I was left 
the more deſtitute for his chargeable illneſs, and ready 
to be brought to bed, when he died, of my Tommy. 

But this very circumſtance, which I thought the un- 
happieſt that | could have been left in (fo ſhort- ſighted is 
human prudence), became the happy means of recom- 
mending me fo your mother, who, in regaid to my 
character, and in compaſſion to my very deſtitute circum- 
ſtances, 
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ſtances, permitted me, as I made a conſcience of not 
parting with my poor boy, to nurſe both you and him, 
born within a few days of each other. And I have ne- 
ver ſince wanted any of the humble bleſſings which God 
has made ine contented with. 

Nor have I known what a very great grief was, from 
the day of my poor huſband's death, till the day that your 
parents told me how much they were determined that 
you ſhould have Mr. Solmes ; when I was appriſed not 
only of your averſion to him, but how unworthy he was 
of you : For then I began to dread the conſequences of 
forcing ſo generous a ſpirit ; and till then, I never fear- 
ed Mr. Lovelace, attraQting as was his perſon, and ſpe- 


cious his manners and addreſs. For I was ſure you 


would never have him, it he gave you not good reaſon 
to be convinced of his reformation ; nor till your friends 
were as well ſatisfied in it as yourſelf. But that unhappy 
miſunderitanding between your brother and Mr. Love- 
lace, and their joining ſo violently to force you upon Mr. 
Solmes, did all that miſchief, which has coſt you and 
them ſo dear, and poor me all my peace! O what has 
not this ingrateful, this doubly-guilty man to anſwer for! 

Nevertheleſs, you know not what God has in ſtore 
for you yet !—liut it you are to be puniſhed all your 
days here, for example-ſake, in a cale of ſuch impor- 
tance, for your one talfe ſtep, be pleaſed to conſider, 


That this life is but a ſtate of probation ; and if you 


have your purihcation in it, you will have your reward 
hereafter in a greater degree, for ſubmitting to the diſ- 
penſation with patience and rehgnation. 

You lee, my deareſt Miſs Clary, that I make no ſcru- 
ple to call the ſtep you took a falſe one. In you it was 
leſs excuſeable than it would have been in any other 
young lady; not only becaute of your ſuperior talents, 
but becauſe of the oppoſition between your character and 
his : So that if you had been provoked to quit your ta- 
ther's houſe, it needed not to have been with him, Nor 
needed I, indeed, but as an inflance of my impartial 
love, to have written this to you (a). A:ter 


(a) Mrs. Norton having only the family repreſentation and in- 
vectives to form her judgment upon, k:ew not that Clarif]. had 
determined againſt going off wich Mr. Lovelace; nor how lolici- 
tous ſhe hu d been to procure for herſelf any other p: ot: tion than 
his, when ſhe apprehended that if the ſtaid, ſhe had no way to 
avoid being married to Mr. Solmes. 
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After this, it will have an unkind, and, perhaps at 
this time, an unſeaſonable appearance, to expreſs my 
concern, that you have not before favour'd me with a 
line —Yet, if you can account to yourſelf for your ſi- 
lence, I dare ou I ought to be ſatisfied; for | am fure 
you love me: As I both love and honour you, and ever 
will, and the more for your misfortunes. 

One conſolation, methinks, I have, even when I am 
ſorrowing for your calamities ; and that is, that I know 
not any young perſon ſo qualified to ſhine the brighter 
for the trials ſhe may be exerciſed with: And yet it isa 
conſolation that ends in adding to my regrets for your 
afflictions, becauſe you are bleſſed with a mind ſo well 
able to bear proſperity, and to make every-body round 
you the better for it. Moe unto him O this wretched, 
wietched man [I But I will forbear till I now more. 

Ruminating on every thing your melancholy letter 
ſuggeſts, and apprehending, from the gentleneſs of your 
mind, the amiableneſs of your perſon, and your youth, 
the further misfortunes and inconveniencies to which 
you may poflibly be ſubjected, I cannot conclude with- 
out aſking for your leave to attend you, and that in a 
very earneſt manner.—And I beg of you not to deny me, 
on any conſideration relating to my/e/f, or even to the 


indiſpoſition of my other beloved child; if I can be either 


of uſe or comfort to you. Were it, my deareſt young 
lady, but for two or three days, permit me to attend 
you, altho' my ſon's illneſs ſhould increaſe, and compel 
me to come down again at the end of thoſe two or three 
days. repeat my requeſt, likewiſe that you will com- 
mand from me the little ſum remaining in my hands, of 
your bounty to your Poor, as well as that diſpenfed to 
Your ever affetionate and faithful ſervant, 
Jupira NorTow, 


EET TER IX. 


Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWwᷓ RE, To Lady BETTY 

| LAWRANCE. 

Madam, . Thurſday, June 29. 
Hope you'll excuſe the freedom of this addreſs, from 
one who has not the honour to be perſonally known. 

to 
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to you, altho' you muſt have heard much of Clariſſa 


Harlowe. It is only to beg the favour of a line from 

1 ladyſhip's hand (by the next poſt, if convenient) 
anſwer to the following queſtions. 

1. Whether you wrote a letter, dated, as I have a 

memorandum, Wedn. June 7. congratulating your 


nephew Lovelace, on his ſuppoſed nuptials, as re- 


3 to you by Mr. Spurrier, your Ladyſhip's 

teward, as from one Captain Towlinſon :—And 
in it reproaching Mr. Lovelace as guilty of ſlight, 
Sc. in not having acquainted your Ladyſhip and 
the family with his marriage ? 

2. Whether your Ladyſhip wrote to Miſs Montague 
to meet you at Reading, in order to attend you to 
your Couſin Leeſon's in Albemarle- ſtreet; on your 
being obliged to be in town on your o Chancery- 

affair, I remember are the words? And whether 
ou beſpoke your nephew's attendance, there on 
unday night the 11th? 

3. Whether your Ladyſhip and Miſs Montague did 


come to town at that time? And whether you 
went to Hampſtead, on Monday, in a hired coach 
and four, your own being repairing z and took 


from thence to town the young creature whom . 


you viſited there ? 

Your Ladyſhip will probably gueſs, that theſe queſ- 
tions are not aſked for reaſons favourable to your ne- 
phew Lovelace. But be the anſwer what it will, it can 
do him no hurt, nor me any good ; only that I think I 
_ owe it to my former hopes (however deceived in them) 
and cven to charity, that a perſon, of whom I was once 
willing to think better, ſhould not prove ſo egregiouſly 
abandoned, as to be wanting, in every inſtance, to that 
veracity, which is an indiſpenſable in the character of 
a gentleman, ; 

Be pleaſed, Madam, to direct to me (keeping the di- 
rection a ſecret foi the pietent) to be left at the Belle- 
Savage on Ludyate hill, till call'd for. 1 am, 

Your Ladyſhip's moſt humble Servant, 
CLakt:sa HA LOWER. 


LETTER 
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LETTER KX. 
Lady Berty LAWAANCE, To Miſs CL. HARTOWE. 


Dear Madam, Saturday July 1. 


Find, that all is not as it ſhould be between you and 
my nephew Lovelace. It will very much afflict 
me, and all his friends, if he has been guilty of any de- 
ſigned baſeneſs to a lady of your characte: and merit. 
We have been long in expectation of an opportunity 


to congratulate you and ourſelves, upon an event moſt 


earne'tly wiſhed for by us all; ſince all our hopes of 


Him ate built upon the power you have over him: For 
if ever man advred a woman, he is that man, and you, 
Madam, are that woman. 


Miſs Montague, in her laſt letter to me, in anſwer to 


one of mine, inquiring if ſhe knew from him, whe- 


4 
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ther he could call you his, or was likely ſoon to have 
that honour; has theſe words: „I know not what to 
* make of my couſin Lovelace, as to the point your 
© Ladyſhip is ſo earneſt about. He ſometimes ſays, 
© He is actually married to Miſs Cl. Harlowe : At o- 
« ther times that it is her own fault if he be not 
« He ſpeaks of her not only with love, but with re- 
% verence: Yet owns, that there is a miſunderſtanding 
* between them ; but confeſſes that ſhe is wholly fault- 
6 leſs. An angel, and not a woman, he fays the is: 
And that no man living can be worthy of her.” — 
This is what my niece Montague writes. 

God grant, my deareſt young lady, tha? he may not 
have ſo heinouſly offended you, that you cannot ſor— 
give him! If you are not already married, and refuſe 
to be his, I ſhall loſe all hopes, that he ever will mar- 
ry, or be the man | wiſh him to be. So will Lord M. 
So will Lady Sarah Sadleir. 

I will now anſwer your queſtions: But indeed I hard- 
ly know what to write, for fear of widening ſtill more 
the unhappy difference between you But yet ſuch a 


2 a younglady muſt command every thing from me. 'T his 


then is my anſwer. 


1 
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I wrote not any letter to him on or about the 5th of 

une. 

Näher I nor my ſteward know ſuch a man as Capt. 
Tomlinſon. ; 

I] wrote not to my niece to meet me at Reading, nor 
To accompany me to my couſin Leeſon's in town. 

My Chancery affair, tho', like moſt Chancery af- 
fairs, it be of long ſtanding, is nevertheleſs now 
in ſo good a way, that it cannot give me occaſion 
to go to town. 

Nor have | been in town in theſe fix months : Nor 
at Hampſtead for ſeveral years. 

Neither ſhall I have any temptation to go to town, 
except to pay my congratulatory compliments to 
Mrs. Lovelace. On which occaſion I ſhould go 
with the greatelt pleaſure ; and ſhould hope 1 
the favour of your accompanying me to Glenham- 
Hall, for a month at leaſt. 

Be what will the reaſon of your inquiry, let me in- 
treat you, my dear young lady, for Lord M.'s fake ; 
for my ſake : for this giddy's man's fake, ſoul as well 
as body; and for all our family's fakes ; not to ſuffer 
this anſwer to widen differences fo far as to make you 
refuſe him, if already he has not the honour of calling 
you his; as I am apprehenſive he has not, by your 
ſipning by your r; Spoge 

And here let ine offer to you my mediation to com- 
pore the difference between you, be it what it will. 

our cauſe, my dear young lady, cannot be put into 
the hands of any body living more devoted to your fer- 
vice than into thoſe of Ty 

Hur fincere admirer, and humble ſervant, 
ELIz. LAWRANCE. 


Miſs CLARISSA HARLOW E, To Mrs. Hopcts. 
Le. CB RES 


Mrs. Hodpes, Enfield Tune 29. 
Am under a kind of neceſſity to write to you, ha- 
ving no one among my relations to whom 1 dare 

write, or hope a line from, if I did. It is but to an- 


ſ;cra queſtion. It is this: 3 
Whether 
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f Whether you know ſuch a man as Captain Tomlin- 
ſon? And, if you do, whether he be very intimate with 
my uncle Harlowe ? 
Il uill deſcribe his perſon, left, poſſibly, he ſhould go 
by another name among you; altho' I know not why 
l- he ſhould. 


f- ie is a thin talliſh man, a little pock-fretten ; of 
W ga ſallowiſh complexion. Fifty years of age, or more. 
1 * C6 


of a good aſpect when he looks up. He ſeems to 


=> * hea ferious man, and one who knows the world 
Ir He ſtoops a little in the ſhoulders. Is of Berkſhire, 
„His wife of Oxfordſhire ; and has ſeveral children. 
ns le removed lately into your parts from Northamp- 
to „ tonſhire.” 
30 l muſt deſire you, Mrs. Hodges, that you will not let 
or my uncle, nor any of my relations, know that I write 
n- to you. 
You uſed to ſay, that you would be glad to have it 
n- in your power to ſerve me. That, indeed, was in my 
e proſperity. But, I dare ſay, you will not refuſe me in 
e 


a a particular that will oblige me, without hurting your- 
er : ſelf. 


ou 2» I underfland, that my father, mother, and ſiſter, 
nz and, I preſume, my brother, and my uncle Antony, 
ur are to be at my uncle Harlowe's this day. God pre- 


ſerve them all, and may they rejoice in many happy 


m- birth-days! You will write fix words to me concerning 
ill, their healths. 

mo Direct, for a particular reaſon, To Mrs. Dorothy 
er-  Halcomb ; Jo he left, till call'd for, at the Four Swans 


Inn, Biſhopſgate- ſtreet. 

You know my hand- writing well enough, were not 
the contents of the letter ſufficient to excule my name, 
or aiiy other ſubſcription, than that of 


| b Your friend. 
* a LET ER: Af 

ha- 3 | Mrs. HopGes, In Anſever. 

lare 3 Maddam, Sat. July 1. 


Return you an anſer, as you with me to doe. Mat- 


= ter is acquented with no itch man. I am ſhure no 
ner OY Vor. VI. C fitca 
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ſitch ever came to our houſe. And maſter ſturs very 
little out. He has no harte to fur out. For why ? 
Your obſtincy makes um not care to ſee one another. 
Maſter's birth day never was keept ſoe before : For not 
a ſole heere ; and nothing but ſikeing and ſorrowin 
from maſter, to think how it yuſed to bee. 

I axſed maſter, if foe be he knoed fitch a man as one 
Captain "Tomlinſon ? But ſayed not whirfor I axſed. 
He fed No, not he. 

Shure this is no trix nor forgary bruing agenſt maſter 
by won Tomlinſon — Won knoes not what company 
you may have ben forſed to keep, ſen you went away, 
you knoe, Maddam. Ecſcuſe me Maddam ; but Lun- 
don is a peſtilent plaſe; and that Squire Luveleſs is a 
devil (for all he is ſitch a like gentleman to look to), as 
I hev herd every boddy ſay; and thinke as how you 
have found by thifs. 

I truſte, Maddam, you wulde not let maſter cum to 
harme, if you knoed it, by any boddy, whoe may pre- 
tend to be acquented with him : Butt, for fere, I que- 
rid with myſelf iff I ſhulde not tell him. Butt 1 was wil- 
lin to ſhow you, that I wulde pleſſure you in advarſity, 
it advarſity bce- youre. lott, as wel as proſprity; for 
I am none of thoſe as woulde doe otherwis. Soe noe 
more frum | 

Your humbell ſarvant, to wiſh you well, 
SARAH HODGES, 


. 


Miſs C. HARLO WE, To Lady ELIE. LAwWRANcR. 


Madam, Monday, July 3. 
Cannot excuſe myſelf from giving your Ladyſhip 

I this one trouble more; to thank you, as I molt 
heartily do, for your kind letter, 

I mu{t own to you, Madam, that the honour of be- 
ing related to Ladies, as eminent {or their virtue as tor 
their deſcent, was at firft no fmall inducement with me, 
to lend an ear to Mr. Lovelace's addrels. And the ra- 
ther, asl was determined, had it come to effect, to do 
every thing in my power to delerve your favourable 


opinion. 


I had © 


8. 
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T had another motive, which I knew would of itſelf 
given me merit with your whole family; a preſumptu- 
ous one (a puniſhably preſumptuous one, as it has prov- 
ed), in the hope that I might be an humble means, in the 
hand of Providence, to reclaim a man, who had, as I 
thought, good ſenſe enough at bottom to be reclaimed z 
or at leaſt gratitude enough to acknowledge the intend- 
ed obligation, whether the generous hope were to ſuc- 
ceed, or not. 

But I have been moſt egregiouſly miſtaken in Mr, 


Lovelace; the only man, I perſuade myſelf, p etend- 
| Ing to be a gentleman, in whom I could have been ſo 
much miſtaken : For while | was endeavouring to fave 
a drowning wretch, I have been, not accidentally, but 


premeditately, and of ſet purpoſe, drawn in after him. 


And he has had the glory to add to the liſt of thoſe 


he has a ruined, a name, that, I will be bold to fay, 
would not have diſparaged his own. And this, Madam, 
by means that would ſhock humanity to be made ac- 
quainted with. 

My whole end is ſerved by your Ladyſhip's anſwer to 
the queſtions I took the liberty to put to you in writing. 
Nor have I a wiſh to make the unhappy man more 
odious to you, than is neceſſary to excuſe myſelf for 
abſolutely declining your offered mediation. | 

When your Ladyſhip ſhall be informed of the follow- 
ing particulars ; 

That after he had compulſatorily, as I may fav, trick- 
ed me into the act of going off with him, he could carry 
me to one of the vileſt houſes, as it proved, in London: 

That he could be guilty of a wicked attempt, in re- 
ſentment of which, f found means to eſcape from him 
to Hampſtead : 

That, after he had found me out there (I know not 
how), he could procure two women, dreſſed out richly, 
to perſonate your Ladyſhip and Miſs Montagne ; who, 
under pretence of engaging me to make me a viſit in town 
to your couſin Leeſon (promiſing to return with me 
that evening to Hampſtead), betrayed me back again to 
the vile Houſe. Where, again made a priſoner, I was 
firſt robbed of my ſenſes ; and then (why ſhould 1 ſeek 
to conceal that diſgrace from others, which I cannot 
hide from myſelf ?) of my honour : When 
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When your Ladyſhip ſhall know, That in the ſhock- 


ing progrels to this ruin, wilful falſhoods, repeated tor- 
ge es (particularly of one letter from your Ladyſhip, 
another from Mits Montague, and a third from Lord 
Ne and numberlets pcijuries, were not the leaſt of his 
Crimes : 

You will judge, That J can have no principles that 
will wake me wo thy ot an alliance with Ladies of yours 
and your noble ſiſter's chaladter, if I could not from 
my foul declare, that uch an alliance can never now 
take place. } 

1 will not offer to clear myſelf intitely of blame: Put, 
as to him, | have no fault to accuſe myſelf of: My 
crime was, The correſponding with him at firtt, when 
prohibited fo to do, by thote who had a right to my o- 
bedience; made till wore inacxcutlable, by givin; him 
a clandeſtine meeting, which put me into the power of 
his arts. And for this, | am content to be puniſhed: 

Thankful, that at lait | kave eſcaped, from him; and 
have it in my power to reject fo wicked a man for 
my huſband: And glad, if I may be a warning, fince $ 
cannot be an example: Which once (very vain, and 
very conceited as | was!) | propoled to myiclti to be! 

All the ii J wiſh hiv is, 1 bat he may re orm; and 
that I may be the laſt victim to his bateneſs. Perhaps 
this defirable with may be obtained, when he ſha'l ſee ® 
how his wickedneſs, his unmerited wickedneſs, to a poor 
creature, made friendleſs by his cruel arts, will end. : | 


1 


I conclude with my humble thanks to your Ladyſhip, 
for your favourable opinion of me; and with the aſſu— 
rance that 1 will be, while lite is lent me, 7 

Your Ladyſbip's grateful andobliged ſervant, 4 


CL. HakLows, f | 

LET TER XIV. 5 

Miſs CLARISsA HarLowe, To Mrs. Nok rox. | 
Sunday Evening, Jul 2. 7: 

OW kindly, my beloved Mrs, Nor:on, do you 
ſoothe the anvuiſh of a bleeding heart! Sure'y 


you are my own mamma; and, by tome unaccountable 
miſtake, I muſt have been laid to a family, that, hav- 


ing 
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ing newly found ont. or at leaſt ſuſpected. the impoſ- 


ture. caſt me from their hearts, with the indignation 


that ſuch a diſcovery will warrant. 


O that I had indeed been your own child, born to 


partake of our humble fortunes, an heireſs only to that 
content in which you are ſo happy! Then ſhould I 
have had a truly gentle ſpirit to have guided mv ductile 
heart. which force and ungenerous ulage fit ſo ill upon; 
and nothing of what has happened would have been. 
> But let me take heed, that | enlarge not, by impa- 
* tience, the breach already made in my duty, by my 
* Taſhneſs; ſince had I not erred, my mother, at leaſt, 
could never have been thought hard hearted and un- 
forgi / ing: Am I not then anſwerable, not only for 
my own faults but for the con equences of them; 
which tend to depreciate and bring diſgrace upon a 
- maternal character never before called in que ion? 
It is kind however in you, to endeavov” to extenuate 
the fault of one fo greatly ſenſible of it: And could it 
be wiped off intirelv, it would render me more worthy 
of the pains you have taken of my education: For it 


muſt add to your grief, as it does to my confuſion, that, 


after ſuch promiſing beginnings, I ſhould have fo be- 
= haved, as to be a diſgrace inſtead of a credit to you, 
and my other friends. 

> But that I may not make you think me more guilty 
than I am, give me leave briefly to aſſure you, that 
> when my ſtory is known, I ſhall be intitled to more 
> compaſſion than blame, even on the ſcore of going away 
with Mr. Lovelace. | 

As to all that happened afterwards, let me only fay, 
that, altho' I muſt call myſelf a loft creature as to this 
world, yet have I this conſolation left me, that I have 
not ſuffered either for want of circumſpection, or thro? 
4 credulity, or weakneſs. Not one moment was I off my 


* 
. 


> guard, or unmindful of your early precepts. But (hav- 
ing been unable to baffle many baſe contrivances) I was 
at laſt ruined by arts the mot inhuman. But had 1 
not been rejected by every friend, this low-hearied man 


had not dared, nor would have had opportunity, to 


treat me as he has treated me. 
More J cannot, at this time, nor need 1, ſay: And 
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this I defire you to keep to yourſelf, leſt reſentments 
ſhould be taken up, when I am gone, that may ſpread 
the evi] which I hope will end wita me. 

| have been miſintormed, you ſay, as to my princi- 
pal relations being at my uncle Harlowe's. The day, 
you ſay, was not kept. Nor have my brother or Mr, 
Solmes -A ſtoniſhing What complicated wickedneſs 
has this wretched man to anſwer tor Were I to tell 
you, you would hardly believe there could have been 
ſuch a heart in man — | 

Bur one day you may know my whole ſtory !—At 
preſent I have neither inclination nor words—O m 
but ing heart !--Yet a happy, a wiſhed relief! — 
Were you preſent, my tears would ſupply the ret ! 


I ex5vme my pen! 

An. fo you icar no letter will be received from me, 
But pod grieve to tel me ſo! | expett every thing 
bad! And tuch is mv dittiefs, that had you not bid me 
hope tor mercy from the Throne of mercy, | ſhould 
have been atraid that wy father's dtendful curſe would 
be compleated with regard to hoth worlds. 

Fo: here, an additional mistortune! — In a fit of 
p'renfical heedleſnels, | ſent a letter to mv beloved Miſs 
Howe, without recolleCting her private addreſs; and it 
is {allen into her angry mother's hands: And ſo that 
dear friend perhaps has a new incurred difipleatuie on my 
account, And hefe too, your woithy fon is ill; and my 
poor Hannah, you think, cannot come to me.---O my 
dear Mrs Norton, evi// you, can you, cenſure e whole 
reſentments againil me Heaven ſeems to approve of! 
and will you acquit ber whom that condemns ? 

Yet you hid me not deſpond.--I will not, if | can help 
it. -And, indeed, molt tealonable conlolation has your 
kind letter aliorded me --- Yet to God Almighty do ap- 
peal, to avenge my wrongs, and vindicate my inno 

But huſhed be wy ſtormy paliions !--- Have | not but 
this moment laid, that your letter gave me conſolation! 
---May thoſe be forgiven, who hinder my father from 


forgiving me !---And this, as to them, ſhall be tle 


barſheit thing that ſhall drop from my pen. 


But altho' your ſon ſhould recover, 1 charge you, m) 4 
dea 
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deat Mrs. Norton that you do not think of coming to 
me. I don't know ſtill but your mediation with m 

mother (altho” at preſent your interpoſition would be fo 
little attended to) may be of uſe to procure me the re- 
vocation of that moſt dreadful part ot my tather's curſe, 
which only remains to be fulfilled. The voice of na- 
ture mult at laſt be heard in my favour, ſurely. It 
will only plead at firſt to my friends in the ſtill, con- 
ſcious plaintiveneſs of a young and unharden'd beggar ! 
—— Burt it will grow more clamorous when [I have the 
courage to be fo, and ſhall demand, perhaps, the pa- 
ternal. protection from further ruin; and that for- 
giveneſs, which thoſe will be little intitled to expect, 
tor their own faults, who ſhall interpoſe to have it re- 
fuſed to me, for an accidental, not a premeditated, er- 
ror : And which, but for them, I had never fallen into. 

But again impatiency, founded, perhaps, on felf- 
partiality, that ſtrange miſſeader ! prevails. 

Let me briefly ſay, that it is neceſſary to my preſent 
and future hopes, that you keep wel] with my family. 
And, moreover, ſhould you come, I may be traced our, 
by your means by the moſt abandoned of men. Say 
not then, that you think you ought to come up to me, 
let it be talen as it will :—For my ſake, let me repeat 
(were my toiter-brother recovered, as I hope he is.) 
you muit not come. Nor can I want your advice, 
while I can write, and you can anſwer me. And write 
I will, as often as I ſtand in need of your countel. 

'Then the people | am now with ſeem to be both honeſt 
and humane: And there is in the ſame houſe a widow- 
lodger, of low fortune, but of great merit—Almoſt 
ſuch another ſerious and good woman, as the dear one, 
to whom | am now writing; who has as ſhe ſays, given 
over all other thoughts of the world, but fuch as ſhall 
aſſiſt her to leave it happily—How ſuitable to my own 
views !/— [here ſeems to be a comfortable providence 
in this, at leaſt So that at preſent there is nothing 
of exigence ; nothing that can require or even excuſe, 
your coming, when ſo many better ends may be an- 
iwered by your ſtaying where you are. A time may 
come, when | ſhall want your laſt and beſt afſiiiance : 
And then, my dear Mrs. Norton---And then, I will be- 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak it, and embrace it with my whole heart--- And 
then. will it not be denied me by any- body. 

Jou are very obliging in your offer of money. But 
altho' I was forced to leave my cloaths behind me, yet I 
took ſeveral things of value with me, which will keep 
me from preſent want. You'll tay I have made a mi- 
ſerable hand of it---So indeed I have !-- and, to look 
backwards, in a very little while too 

But what ſhall I do, if my fa her cannot be prevailed 
upon to recall this grievous malediQtion ? Of all the 
very heavy evils wherewith I have been afflicted, this is 
now the heavieſt ; for I can neither live nor die under it. 

O my dear Mrs. Noi ton, what a weight muit a ſather's 
curie have upon a mind fo apprehenſive of it, as mine 
1s!---Did I think I ſhould ever have 7his to deprecate ? 

But you muſt not be angry with me, that I wrote not 
to you before. You are very right, and very kind, to ſay, 
You are ſure I love you. Indeed | do. And what a 
generoſity is there (ſo like yourſelf) in your praiſe, to 
attribute to me more than I merit, in order to raiſe an 
emulation in me to deſerve your prailes ! You tell 
me, what you expect from me in the calamities I am 
called upon to bear. May I but behave anſwerably ! 

I cana little account te my/e/f for my ſilence to you, 
my kind, my dear maternal friend how equally, ſweet- 
ly, and politely do you expreſs yourſelf on this occaſi- 
on !—] was very deſirous, for your ſake, as well as for 
my own, that you ſhould have it to ſay that we did not 
correſpond : Had they thought we did, every word 
you could have dropt in my favour, would have been 
rejected; and my mother would have been forbid to 
ſee you, or to pay any regard to what you ſhould fay. 

Then I had ſometimes better and ſometimes worſe 
proſpects before me. My worſt would only have trou- 
bled you to know : My better made me frequently hope, 
that, by the next poſt, or the next, and ſo on for weeks, 
I ſhould have the beſt news to impart to you, that hen 
could happen ; cold as the wretch had made my heart 
to that Beſt.— For how could ] think to write to you, 
with a confeſſion, that I was not married, yet lived in 
the houſe (nor could I help it) with ſuch a man ?--Who 
likewiſe had given it out to ſeveral, that we were * 
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tually married, altho' with reiiriftions that depended on 
the reconciliation with my friends? And to diguite the 
truth, or be guilty of a falſchood either direct or equi- 
vocal, that was what you had never taught me. 

But [might have written to you or advice, in my 
precarious ſituation, perhaps you will think. But, in- 
deed, my dear Mrs. Norton, I was not loſt for want 
or advice. And this will appear clear to you, from 
what I have already hinted, were I to explain myſelf 
no further: — For what need had the cruel ipoiler to 
have had recourſe to unprecedented arts—l will ſpeak 
out plainer {ill (but you mu not at prefent report it); 
to ſtupefying potions, and to the moſt brutal and out- 
rageous force ; had, | been wanting in my duty? 

A few words more upon this grievous ſubject 

When reflect upon all that has happened to me, it 
is apparent, that this generally-ſuppoſed thoughtleſs 
ſeducer, has acted by me upon a regular and precon- 
certed plan of villainy. 

In order to ſet all his vile plots in motion, nothing 
was wanting from the firſt, bu: to prevail upon me, ei- 
ther by force or fraud, to throw myſelt into his pow- 
er: And when this was effected, nothing leis than the 
intervention of tue paternal authority (which 1 had not 
deſerved to be exerted in my behali ) could have ſaved 
me from the effect of his deep machinations. Oppoſition 
from any other quarter would but too probably have 
precipitated his barbarous aud ingrateful violence: And 
had you your/elf been with me, I have reaſon now to 
think, that ſoine-how or other you would have ſuffered 
in endeavouring to fave me: For never was there, as 
now | ſee, a plan of wickedneſs more ſteadily and uni- 
formly purſued, than % has been, againit an unhappy 
creature, who merited better of him But the Almigh- 
ty has thought ht, according to the general courſe of 
his providence, to make the tault bring on its own pu- 
niſhment: And that perhaps in conſequence of my fa- 
ther's dreadful imprecation, That | might be puniſh- 
* ed here” [O my mamma Norton pray with me, that, 
« here it ſtop] ** by the very wretch in whom J had 
„ placed my wicked confidence. !” 


I am ſorry for your lake, to leave off ſo heavily. Yet 
the reſt muit be brief. Let 
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Let me deſire you to be ſecret in what I have com- 


Municated to you ; at leaſt, till you have my conſent 
to divulge it. 
God preſerve to you your more faultleſs child! _ 
I will hope for His mercy, altho' I ſhould not obtain 
that of any other perſon. 
And I repeat my prohibition.—You muſt not think 
of comingup to 
Tour ever dutiful 
Cr. HarLowe. 
The obliging perſon, who left yours for me this day, 
romiled to call to-morrow, to ſee if I ſhould 
ave any thing to return, I would not loſe fo 
good an opportunity. 
LETTER V. 
Mrs. NokTox, To Miſs CLarissa HARTOWE. 
Monday Night, July 3. 
The barbarous villainy of this deteſtable man! 
And is there a man in the world who could of- 
fer violence to ſo ſweet a creature ! 
And are you ſure you are now out of his reach ? 
You command me to keep ſecret the particulars of the 
vile treatment you have met with; or elſe, upon an un- 
expected viſit which Miſs Harlowe favoured me with, 
ſoon after I had received your melancholy letter, 1 
ſhould have been tempted to own I had heard from you, 
and to have communicated to her ſuch parts of your 
two letters as would have demonſtrated your penitence, 
and your earneſtneſs to obtain the revocation of your fa- 
ther's malediction, as well as his protection from outra- 


ges, that may ſtill be offered to you. But then your 


ſiſter would probably have expected a fight of the let- 
ters, and even to have been permitted to take them with 
her to the family. 

Yet they muſt one day be acquainted with the fad 
ſtory—And it is impollible but they muſt pity you and 
forgive you, when they know your early penitence, 
and your unprecedented ſufferings ; and that you have 
fallen by the brutal force of a barbarous raviſher, and 
not by the vile arts of a ſeducing lover. 


The wicked man gives it out, at Lord M.'s, as Miſs © 
| Harlowe 
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© know the truth. 
dhe putitcioſe to me, Whether ! had not correſpond- 
4 ed with you trom the time of your going away? could 
ſafely tell her (as 1 did) hat had not: Bur tai that 
I was well informed, that you took extremely to heart 
K your father's imprecation ; and that, it the would excuſe 
me I would fay, it would be a kind and fiterly part, if 
* ſhe would uſe her intereſt to get you diicharged from it. 
Among other {evere things, ſhe ro) me, that my par- 
v. tial fondneſs tor you made me very little confider the ho- 
dd © nour of the reſt of the _— ut, it i had nor heard 
ſo this from vou ſhe ſuppoſed | was ſet on by Miſs Howe, 
She expreſſed herſelf with a good deal of bitterneſs 
agaiaſt that young lady: Who, it ſeems, every-where, 
and to every-body (for you mult th 1k, that your ftory 
is the ſubject of all converſations), rails ap41n your fas 
3. mily; treating them, as your filter ay, with contempt 
and even with ridicule. 
fl am ſorry ſuch angry freedoms are taken, for two rea- 
ſons; firfl, Becauſe tuch liberties never do any good. I 
have heard you own, that Miſs Howe has a ſatirical 
he vein; but I ſhould hope, that a young lady of her ſenſe, 
n- and right caſt of mind, mu know, that the end of ſa- 
th, titre is not to exaſperate, but amend ; and ſhould never 
„I be perſonal. If it be, as my good father uſed to ſay, 
du, it may make an impartial perſon ſuſpect, that the ſati- 
bur riſt has a natural ſpleen to grati'y ; which may be as 
ce, great a fault in Yin, as any of thoſe which he pretends 
fa- do cenſure and expoſe in others. 
ra- Perhaps a hint of this from you, will not be thrown 
dur away. 
let > My ſecond reaſon is, That theſe freedoms, from ſo 
vith warm a friend to you as Miis Howe is known to be, are 
molt likely to be charged to your account. | 
ſad My reſentments are fo Hrong againit this vileſt of 
and men, that 1 dare not touch upou the ſhocking Larticu- 
nce, lars which you mention, ot his baleneſs,. What defence, 
nave indeed, could there be againſt ſo determined a wretch, 
and after you were in his power ? | will only repeat my ear- 
10 A neſt ſupplication to yuu, that, black as appealaxces aie, 
ils 2 | 


x 
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9 Harlowe tells me, that he is actually married to you :-- 
Yet ſhe believes it not; nor had I the heart to let her 


* 1 
my 


you 
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you will not deſpair. Your calamities are exceeding 


great, but then you have talents proportioned to your 
trials. This every body allows. 

Suppoſe the worſt, and that your family will not be 
moved in your ſavour, your couſin Morden will ſoon 
arrive, as Miſs Harlowe told me. If he ſhould even be 
got over to their ſide, he will however ſee juſtice done 
you ; and then you may live an exemplary life, making 
hundreds happy, and teaching young ladies to ſhun the 
ſnares in which you have been 1o dreadfully intangled. 

As to the man you have loft, is an union with ſuch a 
perjured heart as his with ſuch an admirable one as 
yours, to be wiſhed for ? A baſe, Ioau-Hheurted wretch, 
as you juſtly call him, with all his pride of anceſtry ; and 
more an enemy to himſelf, with regard to his preſent 
and future happineſs, than to you, in the barbarous and 
ingrateful wrongs he has done you; I need not, I am 
ſure, exhort you to deſpiſe ſuch a man as this; ſince 
not to be able to do ſo, would be a reflection upon a 
ſex to which you have always been an honour. 

Your moral character is untainted: 'The very nature 
of your ſufferings, as you well ob erve, demonſirates hat. 
Chea up, therefore your dear heart, and do not deſpair: 
For is it not Gop who governs the world, and permits 
ſome things, and dire&ts others, as He pleaſes? And 
will he not reward temporary ſufferings, innocently in- 


curred, and pioully [jupported, with eternal felicity ?- 


And what, my dear is this poor needle's point of NOW 
to a boundleſs Eternity / 

My heart, however, labours under a double afflicti— 
on: For my poor boy is very, very bad !—A violent 
fever !---Nor can it be brought to intermit !---Pray for 


him, my cearett Mits ;---for his recovery, it God ſee 


fit.- J hope God will fee fit !---It not (how can | bear 

to ſuppoſe | hat!)---piay for me, that he will give me 

that patience and reſignation. which I have been with- 
ing to you, I am, my Gearei: young lady, 
Your ever-affeciionate 

__Jupirn Noro. 
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UCETFTT ER XV. 


Miſs CL. HarLowe, To Mrs. JubDITH NoR TON. 
Thurſday, Tuly 6. 

Ought not, eſpecially at this time, to add to your 
1 afflictions — But yet | cannot help communicacing 
to you (who now are my only ſoothing friend) a new 
trouble that has befallen me. | 

| had but one friend in the world, beſides you, and ſhe 
is utterly diſpleaſed with me (a) : It 1s grievous, but for 
one moment, to lie under a beloved perfon's cenſure; 
and this through imputations that affect one's honour and 
prudence. 'I here are points fo delicate, you know, my 
dear Mrs. Norton, that it is a degree of diſhonout to have 
a vindication of one's ſelf from them appear to be nece/- 
** ſary. In the prefent caſe, my misfortune is, that I 

know not how to account, but by gueſs (fo ſubtle have 

been the workings of the dark ſpirit I have been unhap- 

> pily intangled by), for ſome of the facts that I am call- 
ed upon to explain. | 

Miſs Howe, in ſhort, ſuppoſes ſhe has found a flaw 
in my character. I have juſt now received her ſevere 
letter: But I ſhall anſwer it, perhaps, in a better tem- 
per, if I firſt conſider yours. For indeed my patience 
is almoſt at an end. And yet I ougli to conſider, That 
$ faithful are the wounds of a friend. But fo many things 
at once! O, my dear Mrs. Norton, how ſhall fo 
young a ſcholar in the ſchool! of affliction be able to bear 
ſuch heavy and ſuch various evils! 

Pat to leave this ſubject for a while, and turn to 
your letter. | 
I am very forry Miſs Howe is (o lively in her reſent- 
ments on my account. I have always blamed her very 
freely for her liberties of this ſort with my triends. 1 
once had a good deal of influence over her kind heart, 
and the made all I laid a law to her. But people ja ca- 
lamity have but little weight in any thing, or with any- 
body. Proſperity and independence are charming things 
on this account, that they give force to the counſels of 
a irieniily heart; while it is thought infolence in the 
miſerable to advite, or fo much as remonſtrate. 

Vor. VI. 1 Yer 
(a) See the next Letter, | 
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Vet is Miſs Howe an invaluable perſon : And is it to 
be expected, that ſhe ſhould preſerve the ſame regard B 
for my judgment, that ſhe had before I forfeited all title 
to diſcretion ? With what face can I take upon me to 
reproach a want of prudence in her? But if 1 can be ſo 
happy as to re-eſtabliſh myſelf in her ever-valued opinion, 
1 ſhall endeavour to inforce upon her your juſt obſerva- 
tions on this head. 18 

You need not, you ſay, exhort me to deſpiſe ſuch a 
man as he, by whom I have ſuffered:--Indeed you reed 
not: For I would chuſe the cruelleſt death, rather than 
to be his. And yet, my dear Mrs. Norton, I will own to 
you that onceI could have loved bim. Ingrateſul man! - 
had he permitted me, I once could have loved him. Yet 
he never delerved my love. And was not this a fault? 
But now, if I can but keep out of his hands, and procure 4 
the revocation of my father's malediction, it is all I wiſh 
for. 2 

Reconciliation with my friends I do not expect; nor 55 
pardon from them; at leaſt, till i in ex:remity, and as a 


VIaticum. 1 7 
O, my beloved Mrs. mes. you cannot imagine 


what I have luffeted !---But indeed my heart is broken! F 
I am ſure I ſhali.not live to take poſſeſſion of that inde- . 
pendunce, which you think would enable me to atone 1s 
in ſome meaſu e for my paſt conduct. 1 ve 

While this is my opinion, you may believe, I ſhall not 4 
be ealy, till I can procure the revocation of (hat trend; | 9 . 
ful curſe ; and, if poſlible, a laſt iorgivene's, 4 

[ wiſh to be left to take my own courle, in endea- i / 
vouring [Oo Procute this glace. Yet know I not, at ple- * 
ſent, What that coute all be. i 

L will write. But to whom is my doubt. Calamity has 4 
not yet given me the aſſurance to adwrels niytelf to my I 
Father. My Uncles (well as they once loved me) ate 
haid-hearted. "hey never had their maiculine paſſions 
humanized by the tender name ot Father. Of my Bro— 3 
ther | have ro hope. I have then but my Mother, and 
my Siſter, to whom can ayply.---+* Ad may TI not, if 
© my dearch Wanma, be permitted o litt up my trem- 
„ bliog eye, 10 your all cheating, ard your once more P. 
« (han inulzent, your lond eye, in hopes ot ſeatonable 


T mercy, do the poor lick heart, that yet beats with life 
0 drawn 3 
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0 « drawn from your own dearer heart ?—Eſpecially when 
d pardon only, and not reſtoration, is implored ?” 
e Yet were [| able to engage my mother's pity, would 
o Tit not be a means to make her (till more unhappy, than 
I have already made her, by the oppoſition ſhe would 
meet with, were ſhe to try to give force to that pity ? 
3 To my Sifer, then, I think, I will apply— Yet how 
hard hearted has my fiſter been! — But I will not aſk 
a for protection; and yet I am in hourly dread, that I 
:d ſhall want protection. All 1 will aſk for, ſhall be 
n only to be freed from the heavy curſe, that has operated 
to Mas far as it can operate, as to this lite. — And turely, it 
vas paſſion, and not intention, that carried it to very 


14 
1 
3X 


et far, as to the other / 

t? hut why do I thus add to your diftrefies ?—Ir is not, 
re my dear Mrs. Norton, that I have ſo much feeling for 
ſh my own calamity, that I have none for yours : Since 


Fours is indeed an addition to my own. But you have 
or dne conſolation (a very great one) which I have not :—= 


| a That your afflictions, whether reſpecting your more or 
Four %% deſerving child, riſe not from any fault of your 

ne wn. | 

n!! But what can I do for you more than pray ?--- Aſſure 

je- Wourſelf, that in every ſupplication I put up for myſelf, 


will, with equal fervour, remember both you and 
pour ſon. For I am, and ever will be, 
Your truly ſympathijing and dutiful 


CL. HarLowse. 
LETT ES XV 


Miſs Howe, To Miſs CLArtssa HARLO WE. 
Superſcribed, For Mrs. RacHEL CHakk, e. 
My dear Clariſſa, Wednejday, Fuly 5. 
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has WJ Have at laſt heard from you ſrom a quarter I little 
wy expected. 
are From my mamma. ; 


ons She had for ſome time ſeen me uneaſy and grieving ; 
ro- nd julily ſuppoſed it was about you. And this morn- 
and ng dropt a hint, which made me conjectute that ſhe 
not, muſt have heard ſomething of you, more than I knew. 
em- MRnd when ſhe found that this added to my uneaſineſs, ſhe 
ore P ned ſhe had a letter in her hands of yours, dated the 
able och of June, directed for me. 

life D 2 You 
Wh Z 
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to ſee the contents of what ] wrote. For. behdes the 


read what I write; putting it between hooks, thus [] 
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You may gueſs, that this occaſion'd a little viarmth, 
that cuuli not he wiſhed for by either. 

(it is furprizing, my dear, mighty ſurpriſing ! that, 
knowing the prohibition | fey under oi correiponding 
with ou, you could fend a letter for me to our own 
houte: Since it muſt be fifty to one that it would fall 
into my mother's hands, as you find it did.] 

In ort, Ve reſented I ſhould dilobey her: J was as 
much conce ned that ſhe ſhould open and with- hold 
from me my letters: And at laſt ſhe was pleaſed to com- 
promice the matter with me, by giving up the letter, 
and permitting me to write to you once or tavice; ſhe lt 


value ſhe has for you, ſhe could not but have a great 
curioſity ro know the occaſion of ſo fad a fituation, as 
your melancholy letter ſhews you to be in. i 
[Put 1 ſhall get her to be ſatisfied with hearing me 
what | intend not to read to her.] | 
Need I to remind you, Miſs Cl. Harlowe, of three 
letters wrote to you, to none of which | had any an- 
ſwer ; except to the firſt, and that a few lines only, pro- n 
miſing a letter at large; tho' you were well enough, the 


oF 
< 
Py 


day after you received my /econd, to go joytully back 
again with him to the vile houſe? But more of theſe Oo 
by-and-by. I muſt haſten to take notice ol your letter WV 
of Wedneſday laſt week; which you could contrive n 


ſhould fall into my mother's hands. «Fo 
Let me tell you, that that letter has almoſt broken my "8 
hearc. Good God! what have you brought yourſelf to, ne 
Miſs Clarifſa Harlowe ?—Could ! have believed, that Of 
after you had eſcaped from the miſcreant (with fuch 1 t 
mighty pains and ear neſtneſs eſcaped), and after ſuch an Dt 
ittempt as he had made, you would have been prevailed p 


upon, not only to forgive him, but (without being mar- 
ried too) to return with him to that horrid houſe! —A IF 
hovſe I had given you ſuch an account of !—vurprifing! 
What an intoxicating thing is this Lowe 9—lI alway: 8 
feared, that You, even You, were not proof againit it. 

You your be/t ſelf have not eſcaped !—Indeed I fee 
not how you could expect to eſcape. 1 


Nhat 
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What a tale have you te un#y/d !---Y ou need not un” 
fold it, my dear: | would have engaged to prognoftt 
cate all that has happened, had you but told me, that 
you would once more have put yourſelt into his power, 
Matter you had taken ſuch pains to get out o! it. 
PX Your peace is deſtroyed !--I wonder not at it: Since now 
you mult reproach yourſelf for a credulity ſo ill placed. 
s Tour intelled is touched I am ſure my heart bleeds 
d for you: But, excuſe me, my dear, | doubt your in- 
-Itellect was touched before you left Hampſtead ; or you 
r, ZFwou'ld never have let him find you out there; or, when 
e he did, ſuffer him to prevail upon you to return to the 
1e horrid brothel. 
at 8 1 rell you, I ſent you three letters: The firſt of which, 
dated the 7th and 8th of June (a) (for it was wrote at 
twice), came ſafe to your hands, as you ſent me word by 
ne a few lines dated the th: Had it not, I ſhould have 
], doubted my own fafety ; ſince in it I gave you ſuch an 
 EFpccount of the abominable houſe, and threw ſuch cau- 


ee tions in your way, as to that Tomlinſon, as the more ſur- 
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n- priſed me that you could think of going back to it again, 


ro- after you had eſcaped from it, and from Lovelace—O 
he my dear! ut nothing now will | ever wonder at! 
ck The ſecond, dated June 10 (/) was given into your 
eſe Fown hand at Hampſtead, on Sunday the 11th, as you 
ter ere lying upon a couch, in a ſtrange way, according to 
jive my meſſenger's account of you, bloated, and fluſh- co- 
loured; I don't know how. 
my; The third was dated the 2th of June (c). Having 
to, not heard one word from you ſince the promiſing billet © 


> 


hat of the gth. I own I did not ſpare you init. I ventured 
uch 14 t by the uſual conveyance, by that Wilſon's, having no 
1 an ther : So cannot be ſure you received it. Indeed I ra- 
iled her think you might not; becauſe in yours, which fell 
nar- into my mamma's hands, you make no mention of it: 
—AX nd if you had had it, I believe it would have touched © 
ing! Nou too much, to have been paſſed by unnoticed. 
v5 XL You have heard, that I have been ill, you fay. I had 
& it. cold indeed; but it was fo light a one, that it confin- 
[ ſee . d me not an hour. But I doubt not, that ſtrange things 
A - D 3 you 
(a) See Vol. iv. p. 328. (b) See Vol. v. p. 178. 


22 
; (e) 1bid. p. 308, zog. 
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you have heard, and been told, to induce you to take the 
ſtep you took. And, till you did take that ſtep (the go- 
ing back with this villain, I mean), I knew not a more 
Pitiable caſe than yours:---For evezy body mult have 
excuſed you before, who knew how you were uſed at 
home, and was acquainted with your prudence and vigi- 
lance. But, alas! my dear, we fee that the wie people 
are not to be depended upon, when Love, like an ignts 
fatuus, holds up its miſleading lights before their eyes. 

My mother tells me ſhe ſent you an anſwer, deliring 
you not to write to me, becauſe it would grieve me. 
Jo be ſure I am grieved ; exceedingly grieved and diſ- 
appointed too, you mult permit me to ſay. For I had 
always thought, that there never was ſuch a woman, 
at your years, in the world. | 

But I remember once an argument you held, on oc- 
caſion of a cenſure j aſſed in company upon an excellent 
preacher, who was not a very excellent liver: Preach- 
ing and practiſing, you aid, required quite different 


talents : Which, when united in the ſame perſon, made 


the man a faint; as wit and judgment going together 
conilituted a genius. 

You made it out, I remembler, very prettily: But 
you n-ver mace it out, excuſe me, my vear, more con- 
vincingly, than by that part of your late conduct, which 
I complain of. 

My love lor you, and my concern for your honour, 


may poflibly have made me a litile of the ſeveteſt: it. 


you think fo, place it to its proper account: To That 
love, and to That concern: Which will but do juſtice, to 
Your afflited and faithful 
A. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


My mother would not be ſatisfied without reading my letter her- 
ſelf; a dthat before I had fixed my propoſed hooks. She knows, 
by this means, and has exculed, our former cor: eſpondence. 
She indeed ſuſpected it before: And fo the very well might; 
knowing Me and knowing my love of You. 

She has ſo much real concern for your misfortunes, that, think- 
ing it will be a conſulation to yor, and that it will oblige me, 
ſhe conſents that you ſhall write to me the particulars at large 
of your ſad flory: But it is on condition, that I ſhew her all 
that has paſſed between us, relating to yourſelf and the vileſt 
of men: I have the more chearfully complied, as the com- 
munication cannot be to your diſadvantage. 


MS mes. aA. 
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You may therefore write freely, and direct to our own houſe. 

My mother promiſes to ſhew me the copy of her letter to you, 
and your reply to it; which letter ſhe has but juſt told me of. 
She already apologizes for the ſeverity of hers: And thirks 
the fight of your reply will affect me too much. But having 
her promiſe, I will not diſpenie with it. 

I doubt not hers is ſevere enough. Sol fear you will think mine: 
But you have taught me never to ſpare the fault for the friend's 
ſake; and that a great error ought rather to be more inexcu- 
ſable in the perſon we value, than in one we are indifferent to; 
becauſe it is a reflection upon our choice of that perſon, and 
tends to a breach of the love of mind; and to expoſe us to the 
world for our partiality. To the love of mind, I repeat ; ſince 
it is impeſſible but the errors of the deareſt friend muſt weaken 
our inward opinion of that friend; and thereby Jay a foundati- 
on for future diſtance, and perhaps diſguſt. | 

God grant, that you may be able to clear your conduct after you 
had elcaped from Hampſtead ; as all before that time was no- 
ble, generous and prudent : The man a devil and yuu a faint! 
Vet I hope you can; and therefore expect it from you, 

I ſend by a particular hand, He will call for your anſwer at 
your own appointment. | 

I am afraid this horrid wretch will trace ont by the poſt-offices 
where you are, if not careful. 

To have Money and Will, and Head, to be a villain, is tos 
much for the reſt of the world, when they meet in one man. 


LE T1 EK AVI, 


Miſs CLARISsA HarkLowe, To Miſs Howe. 
Thurſday Fuly 6. 
EW young perſons have been able to give more 
convincing proofs than myſelf, how little true 
happineſs lies in the enjoyment of our own withes. 

Lo produce one inſtance only of the truth of this ob- 
ſervation ; What would I have given for weeks paſt, for 
the tavour of a letter from my dear Miſs Howe, in whoſe 
friendſhip I placed all my remaining comfort ? Little did 
I think, that the next letter ſhe would honour me with, 
ſhould be in ſuch a ſtile, as ſhould make me look more 
than once at the ſubſcription, that 1 might be ſure (the 
name not being written at length) that it was not ſigned 
by another A. H. For ſurely, thought |, this is my 
liter Arabella's ſtyle: Surely Miſs Howe (blame me as 
ſhe pleaſes in other points) could never repeat ſo ſharply 
upon her friend, words written in the bitterneſs of ſpirit, 
and in the diſorder of head; nor remind her, with aſperi- 


ty 
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ty and with mingled ſtrokes of wit, of an argument held 
in the gaiety of an heart elated with proſperous for- 
tunes (as mine then was), and very little apprehenſive 
of the ſevere turn that argument would one day take 
againſt herſelf. 

But what have J. ſunk in my fortunes ; my character 
forfeited ; my honour loſt [While I know it, I care not 
who knows it]; deſtitute of friends, and even of hope; 
What have / to do to ſhew a ſpirit of repining and ex- 
poſtulation to a dear friend, becauſe ſhe is not more 
kind than a ſiſter? 

I find, by the riſing bitterneſs which will mingle with 
the gall in my ink, that I am not yet ſubdued enough to 
my condition: And fo, begging your pardon, that J 
ſhould rather have formed my expectations of favour 
ſrom the indulgence you ed to ſhew me, than from 
what I now deſerve to have ſhewn me, I will endeavour 
to give a particular anſwer to your letter; altho' it will 
take me up too much time to think of ſending it by 
your meſſenger to-morrow : He can put off his journey, 
he ſays, till Saturday. I will endeavour to have the 
whole narrative ready for you by Saturday. 

But how to deſend myſelf in every thing that has 
happened, I cannot tell: Since in ſome part ot the 
time, in which my conduct appears to have been cen- 
ſurable, I was not myſelf; and to this hour know not 
all the methods taken to deceive and ruin me. 

You tell me, that in your firſt letter you gave me 
ſuch an account of the vile houſe I was in, and ſuch 
cautions about that Tomlinſon, as make you wonder 
how I could think of going back. 

Alas, my dear! I was trick'd, moſt vilely trick'd back, 
as you ſhall hear in its place. | 

Without knowing the houſe was ſo very wile a houſe 
from your intended information, I diſliked the people too 
much, ever voluntarily to have returned to it. But had 
you really written ſuch cautions about Tomlinſon, and 
the houſe, as you ſeem to have purpo/ed to do, they muſt, 
had they come in time, have been of infinite ſervice to 
me. But not one word of either, whatever was your in- 
tention, did you mention to me, in that yr of the three 

letters 
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will incloſe it to convince you (a). 

But your account of your meſſenger's delivering to me 
your ſecond letter, and the deicription he gives of meas 
lying upon a couch, in a tirange way, bloated and fluſh- 
colaured, you don't know how, abſolutely puzzles and 
confounds me. 

Lord have mercy upon the poor Clariſſa Har- 
lowe! What can this mean! Hh was the meſſenger 
you ſent? Was he one of Lovelace's creatures too !--- 
Could no-body come near me but that man's coufede- 
rates, either /e/ting out ſv, or made ſo ?---I know not 
what to make of any one ſyllable of this !---Indeed 1 
don't! | 

Let me fee. You fay, this was before I went from 
Hampſtead!--My intellects had not then been touch'd!-- 
Nor had Jever been ſurpriſed by wine (ſtrange if I had !)® 
How then could I be found in ſuch a frange way, bloat- 
ed, and fluſh-coloured ; you dont't know how ! 
Yet what a vile, what a hateful figure has your meſſen- 
ger repreſented me to have made! 

But indeed, I know nothing of any meſſenger from 
you. | 
Believing myſelf ſecure at Hampſtead, I tail longer 
there than | would have done, in hopes of the letter 
promiſed me in your ſhort one of the gth, brought me 
by my own meſſenger, in which you undertake to fend 
for and engage Mrs. Townſend in my favour (6). 

{ wonder'd I heard not from you: And was told you 
were ſick: and, at another time, that your mother and 
you had had words on my account, and that you had re- 
ſuſed to admit Mr. Hickman's viſits upon it: So that I 
ſuppoſed at one time, that you were not able to write; 
at another, that your mother's prohibition had its due 
force with you. But now I have no doubt, that the 
wicked man muſt have intercepted your letter; and [ 
with he found not means to corrupt your meſſenger to tell 
you lo ſtrange a ſtory. 

It was on Sunday June 11. you ſay, that the man gave 

1. 

(a) The letter ſhe incl:ſes was Mr. Lovelace's forged ane. We 


Vel. v. p. 94, & ſeg. 
(5 See Vol. v. p. 88. 
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it me. I was at church twice that day with Mrs. Moore. 
Mr Lovelace was at her houſe the while, where he 
boarded, and wanted to have lodged ; but I would not 
permit that, tho' I could not help the other. In one 
of theſe ſpaces it muſt be that he had time to work up- 
on the man. You'll eaſily, my dear, find that out, by 
enquiring the time of his arrival at Mrs. Moore's, and 
other circumſtances of the frange way he pretended to 
ſee me in, on a couch, and the reſt, 

Had any-body ſeen me afterwards, when I was be- 
tray'd back to the vile houſe, ſtruggling under the ope- 
ration of wicked potions, and robbed indeed of my in- 
tellects (for this as you ſhall hear was my dreadful 
caſe!) I might then, perhaps have appeared bloated 
and fluſb-coloured, and I know not how myſelf. But 
were you to ſee your poor Clariſſa now (or even to 
Ive ſeen her at Hampſtead, before ſhe ſuffered the vi- 
leſt of all outrages), you would not think her bloated or 
fluſh coloured : Indeed you would not. 

In a word. it could not be me your meſſenger ſaw z 
nor (if any- body) who it was can I divine, 

I will now, as briefly as the ſubject will permit, enter 
into the darker part of my fad ſtory: And yet I muſt 
be ſomewhat circumſtantial, that you may not think 
me capable of reſerve or palliation The latter | am 
not conſcious that I need. I ſhould be utterly inex- 
cuſeable, were I guilty of the former to you. And 
yet, it you knew how my heart ſinks under the thoughts 
of a recollection ſo painful. you would pity me. 

As I ſhall not perhaps be able to conclude what I 
have to write in even two or three letters, | will begin a 
new one, with my ſtory; and fend the whole of it toge- 
ther altho' written at different periods. as 1am able. 

Allow me a little pauſe, my dear, at this place; and 
to ſubſcribe my ſelf 


Your ever-afſetionate and obliged 


CLAARISSA HARLO WE. 


L E T- 
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LETTER MX. 
Miſs CLarissa HARLO W], To Mis Hows, 
[Referred to in Vol. V p. 222.] 


Thurſday Night. 
E E had found me out at Hampſtead : Strangely 
found me out; for lam ſtill ata lots to know by 
what means. | 

I was loth, in my billet of the 9th /a), to tell you ſo 
for fear of giving you avprehenfions tor me; and beſides, 
I hoped then to have a ſhorter and happi r ifſue to ac- 
count to you for, thro” your ailifiance, than 1 met with. 

She then gives a narrative of all that paſſed at Hump- 

tend between herſelf, Mr. Lovelace. Capt. Tom- 
linſon and the women there, to the ſame effet with 
that ſo amply given by Mr Lowelace. 

Mr. Lovelace finding all he could ſay, and all Capt. 
Tomlinſon could urge, ineffectual, to prevail upon me 
to forgive an outrage ſo flagrantly premeditated ; relt- 
ed all his hopes on a viſit which was to be paid me by 
Lady Betty Lawrance and Miſs Montague. 

In my uncertain ſituation, my proſpect all ſo dark, I 
knew not to whom | might be obliged to have recourſe 
in the laſt reſort : And as thoſe ladies had the beſt of 
characters, inſomuch that I had reaſon to regret, that 
had not from the firft thrown myſel{upon their protec- 
tion (when I had forteited that of my own friends), I 
thought I would not ſhun an interview with them, 
thongh [ was too indifferent to their kiniman, to /eek 
it, as I doubted not, that one end of their viſit would 
be to reconcile me to him. : 

On Monday the 12th of June, theſe pretended ladies 
came te Hampſtead, and 1 was preſented ro them, and 
they to me by their kinſman. 2 

They were richly drefſed, and ſtuck out with jewels; 
the pretended Lady Betty's were paiticulaily very une. 

They caiue in a coach and four hired, as was contetledy 
while theit own was repairing in town : A pretence 
made, I now perceive, that | ſhould not guet at the im- 


polture by the waut oi the ceal lady's arms upon it. 2 
etty 


(a) See Vol. v. p. 98, 9. 
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Betty was attended by her woman, whom ſhe calle 
Moriſon ; a modeſt country-looking perſon. 

I had heard, that lady Betty was a line woman, an: 
that Miſs Montague was a beautiful young lady, gen— 
teel, and graceſul, and full of vivacity: Such were 
theſe impoitors ; and having never ſeen either of them, 
J had not the leaſl ſuſpicion, that they were not the la- 
dies they perſonated ? and being put a little out of 
countenance by the richneſs ot their dreſſes, I could 
not help, fool that | was, to apologiſe for my own. 

The pretended, Lady Betty then told me, that her 
nephew had acquainted them with the ſituation of af- 
fairs between us. And altho' ſhe could not but fay, 
that ſhe was very glad, that he had not put ſuch a ſlight 
upon his lordſhip and them, as report had given them 
cauſe to apprehend (the reaſons for which report, 
however, ſhe much approved of) ; yet it had been 
matter of great concern to her, and to her niece Mon- 
tague, and would to the whole family, to find ſo great 
a miſunderſtanding ſubſiſling between us, as, if not 
made vp, might diſtance all their hopes. 

She could eaſily tell who was in fault the faid—And 
ave him a look both ol anger and diſdain; aſking him, 
low it was poſlible for him to give an offence of ſuch 

a nature to ſo charming a lady (ſo ſhe called me) as 
ſhould occaſion a refentment ſo ſtrong * 

He pretended to be awed into ſhame and ſilence. 

My deareſt niece, fa'd ſhe, and took my hand (I 
call you niece, as well from love, as to humour your un- 
cle's laudable expedient), permit me ro be, not an advo- 
cate, but a mediattix tor him; and not for his fake, fo 
much as for my own, my Charlotte's, and all our fami- 
ly's. The indignity he has oftered to you, may be of too 
tender a nature to be inquired into. But as he declares, 
that it was nota premeditated offence ; whether, my dear 
(for | was going to rife upon it in my temper), it were 
or n't ; as he declares his ſorrow ſor it (and never did 
creature expreſs a deeper forrow for anyoffence than he!) 
and as it is a reparable one ; let us for this one time, 
forgive him ; aud thereby lay anovblipation upon this man 
of errors, -Let C8, ſay, my dear : For, Sir (turning to 
him), an offenceagainlt ſuch « peerle!s ladyns This, mult 

be 


* . 
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be an offence ASainit me, againit vou eoſin, here And 
again: ſt all the wirturus of our Bed 

See, my dear, what a creature he had picked out! 
Could you have thought there was a woman iu the 


world who could thus expects ht 1 and yet be vile f 
But ſhe had her principal indructions from him, and 
thoſe written down too, as | have rcaſon to think: 
For I have recollected ſince, that | once law this Lady 
Betty (who often roſe from her feat, and took a turn 
to the other end of the room with ſuch emotion as if 
the joy of her heart would not let her tit ſtill) take out 
a paper from her ſtays, and look into it, and put it. 
there again. She might oitner, and I not obſerve it; 
for 1 little thought, that therecould be ſuch impoſ- 
tors in the world. 

could not forbear paying great attention to what 
ſhe ſaid. I found tears ready to ſtart; I drew out my 
handkerchief, and was ſilent. I had not been fo indul- 
gently treated a great while by a perion of character 
and diſtinction (ſuch I thought her), and durit not 
trult to the accent of my voice. 

The pretended Miſs Montague joined in, on this oc- 
caſion; and, drawing her chair cloſe to me, took my 
other hand, and beſought me to forgive her coulia 
and conient to rank wyiclt as one of the principals of 
a family, that had long, very long, coveted the honour 
of my alliance. 

am aſhamed to repeat to you, my dear, now I know 
what wretches they are, the tender, the obliging, and 
the refpetttu} things I faid to them. 

The wretch himtelf then came forward, He threw 
himſelf at wy teet. How was | betet!—The women 
graſping one my right hand, the other my left: The pre- 
tenied Miſs Monta ague preiling to her lips more than 
once the hand ſhe held: ihe wicked man on his knees, 
imploring my ſo: givencis; and fctting belore me m 7 
happy and my unuappy pr otpects, as | thould iorgive 
Or not forgive him. All that he thought would affect 
me in his tormer pleas, and thuie of Capt. Ttomlizion, 
he repeated. tle vowed, he prointfed, he beſpoke the 
pretended Jadi-s to aniwer tor him ; and they engaged 
their honours in his behalf. 

Indeed, my dear, 1 was ditticiecd, enen dittreſſed. 
Vo I. VI. 2 | was 
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] was forry that I had given way to this viſit, For I 
knew not how, in tenderneſs to relations (as I thought 
them) ſo worthy, to treat fo freely as he deſerved, a man 
nearly allied to them: —So that my arguments and my 
reſolutions, were deprived of their greateſt force. 

| pleaded however, my application to you. I expect- 
ed every hour, I told them, an anſwer froin you to a let- 
ter | had written, which would decide my future deſtiny. 

"They offered to apply to you themſelves in perſon, 
in their own behalf, as they politely termed it. 'l hey 
befought me to write to you to haſten your anſwer. 

laid, I was ſure, that you would write the moment 
that the event of an application to be made to a third 
perton enabled you to write.---But as to the ſucceſs of 
their requeſts in behalf of their kinſman, That depended 
not upon the expected anſwer; for chat, I begged their 
pardon, was out of the queſtion. I wiſhed him well. I 
wiſhed him happy. But I was convinced, that I nei- 
ther could make him fo, nor he me. 

Then, again, how the wretch promiſed !— How he 
vowed! — How he intreated!—And how the women 
pleaded! And they engaged themſelves, and the ho- 
nour of their whole family, for bis juſt, his kind, his 
tender behaviour to me. 

In ſhort, my dear, I was ſo hard ſet, that T was obliged 
to come to a more ſavourable compromile with them, 
than] had intended 1 would wait for your anſwer to 
my letter, I laid: And it it made doubtful or difficult 
the change of mcatures I had refolved upon, and the 
ſcheme of lite | had formed, I would then conſider of 
the matter; and, it they would permit me, lay all be- 
fore them, and take their advice upon it, in conjuncti— 
on with yours, as if the one were my own aunt, and 
the other were my own couſin. 

hey ſhed rtea;s upon this—Of joy they called them 
— but fince, I believe, to their credit, bad as they are, 
that they were tea!s G! temporary remorle ; for the 
pictended Mils Montague turned about, and as | re- 
member, taid. | tiere was no landing it, 

but Mr. |.ovelace was not fo eaſily ſatisfied. He was 
fixed upon his vill.izous meaſures perhaps: and ſo might 
not be jorry to have a pretence again me. He bir his 
lip---He had been but too much ulicd, he taid, to tuch 

| in- 
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indifference, ſuch coldneſs, in the very midſt of his 
happieſt proſpects.— I had on twenty occaſions, ſhewn 
him, to his infinite regret, that any favour | was to 
confer upon him was to be the reſult of I here he opt 
—And not of my choice. 

This had like to have ſet all back again. | was 
exceedingly offended. But the pretended ladies inter 
poſed. The elder ſeverely took him to tak He 
ought, ſhe told him, to be fatisfied with what I had 
ſail. She defired no other condition. And what, Sir, 
ſaid ſhe, with an air of authority, would you commit 
errors, and expect to be rewarded for them? 

They then engaged me in more agteeahle converſation 
— The pretended Lady declared, that ſhe. Lord M. a:d 
Lady Sarah, would directly and perfonally intereſt them- 
ſelves to bring about a general reconcihation between the 
two families, and this either in open or private concert 
with my uncle Harlowe, as ſhould be thought fir. Ani- 
moſities on one fide had been carried a creat way, ſhe 
ſaid ; and too little care had been ſhewn on the other to 
mollify or heal. My father ſhould fee, that they could 
treat him as a brother and a friend ; and my brother and 
fſter ſhould be convinced, that there was no room ei- 
ther for the jealouſy or envy they had conceived from 
motives too unworthy to be avow ed. 

Could I help, my dear, being pleaſed with them? 

Permit me here to break off. The taſk grows too 
heavy, at preſent, for the heart of 

Your CLARI SSA HARNLowE. 


E 
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13 As very ill, and obliged to hy down my pen. I 
thought! mould have fainted. But am better now— 
do will procced. 

The pretended Ladies, the more we talked, gre te: 
to hc the fonder of me. Fr The Lady Bett y had! 
Moore called up; and aſted hor, I: ſhe had accom no- 
cations for her niece and felt, her woman, and two men— 
lervants, for three or four days ? 

Mr. Lovelace anlwered for het, that ſhe had. 

E 2 She 
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She wou'd not aſł her dear niece I, ovclace [ Permit me 
my dear whitpercc ſhe, this charming ſtyle before flran- 
gers!—1 avill lerp your uncle's ſecret] whether the ſhould 
be welcome or not to be fo near her. But for the time 
ſc fonld Nay in thele parts, ſhe would come up every 
nizht— Whar fay yer, nizce Charlotte ? 


{he pretenced Charlotte aniwered, ſhe ſhould like 


to Or '0, of all ihings, 

The Lady Betty called her an obliging girl. She liked 
the place, ſhe ſaid Her couſin ].eefon would excule her. 
bea anc my company, would do her good. She ne- 
vei choice te he in the tmoaky town, if ſhe could help it. 
In mort, my & ar, ſaid ſhe to me, I will ſtay till you 
hear irom Mis Howe; and till | nave your conſent to 
go with me to Gleiham Hall. Not one moment will ! 
be out ot your company, when I can have it. Stedman 
my ioltcitor, as the diſtance from town is ſo ſmail, may 
attend me here for inſtructions. Niece Charlotte, one 
word with you, child. 

hey retired to the farther end of the room, and 
talked about their night-dreſſes. 

7 he Mils Charlotte laid, Morriſon might be diſpatch- 
ed for them. 

True, the other ſaid :—But ſhe had ſome letters in 
her private box, which ſhe muit have up. And you know, 
Charlotte, that I truſt nobody with the keys of that. 

Could not Morriſon bring up that box? 

No. She thought it ſafeſt where it was. She had 
heard of a robbery committed but two days ago, at the 
foot of Hampltead-hill; and the ſhould be ruined, if 
ſhe loſt her box. | 

Well then, it was but going to town to und:eſs, and 
ſhe would leave her jewels behind her, and return ; and 
ſhould be the eaſier a great deal on all accounts. 

For my part, I wondered they came up with them. 
But that was to be taken as a reſpect paid to me. And 
then they hinred at another viſit of ceremony which 
they had thought to make, had they not found me fo 
inexpreſſibly engaging. 

They talked loud enough for me to hear them ; on 
purpoſe, no doubt, tho' in affected whiſpers ; and con- 
cluded with high praiſes of me. 

| I was 
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J was not fool enough to believe, or io be puFec u 

with their encomiums ; yet not ſuſpecting them I] was 
not diſpleaſed at fo favourable a beginning 0! acquaint- 
ance with ladies (whether I were to be r-12teq to them 
or not) of whom I had always heard honourable men— 
tion. And yet at the time, I thought highly as they 
exalted me, that in ſome reſpects (tho! 1 hardly E. 
in what) they fell ſhort in what | expected hem to be. 

The grand deluder was at the farther end of the toom, 
another way; probably to give me an opportunity to 
hear theſe preconcerted praites—looking into a book, 
which, had there not becn a preconcert, would not 
have taken his attention for one moment. It was 
Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. 

When the pretended ladies joined me, he approached 
me, with it in his hand—A ſmart book, i his, my dear! 
This old divine affects, I ſee, a mighty lowery ſtile 
upon a very folemn ſubject. But it puts me in mind of 
an ordinary country funeral, where the bern women, 
in honour of a deſunt companion, etpecia] lv if ke 
were a virgin, or paſſed for ſuch, make a flower- bed of 
her cofin. 

And then, laying down the book, turning upon his 
heel, with one of his uſual airs of gaiety, And are you 
determined, Ladies, to take up your lodgings with my 
charming creature ? 

Indecd they were. 

Never were theremorecnnniag. more artſul impoliors, 
than theſe women. Practiſed creatures, to be {ure: Yet 
gentcel; and they muſt have been we'l-edncated--Once, 
perhaps, as much the delight of their parents, asT was of 
mine: And who knows by what arts ruined, body and 
mind !—O my dear! how pregnant 15 this reſlection! 

But the man /--Never was there a man ſo decp! Never 
ſo conſun mate a decciver! except the deteed Tomlin= | 
ſon: whoſe years, and ſetiduſneſs joined with the ſoli- 
dity of ſenſe and judgment, that teemed uncommon, 
gave him, one would have thought, advantages in vi. 
lainy, the other had not time f. DT. Hard, very hard, 
_ | ſhould fall into the know ledge of two ſuch wretchs 

; when two more ſuch I hope are not to be met with 
in 4 — World: Both fo deter mined to carry on the meſt 
E 3 bar barous 
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barbarous and perfdious projects againſt a poor young 
creature, who never did or wiſhed harm to either ! 

Hake the following flight account of theſe women's 
and of this man's behaviour to each other before me. 

Mr. Lovelace carried himſelf to this pretended aunt 
with high reſpect and paid agreatdeferenceto allſhe ſaid. 
He permitted her to have all the advantage over him in 
tle repartiees and retor's that paſſed between them. |! 
could, ind ed, eaſily fee, that it awas permitted; and that 
he fotrb te that acumen ; that quickneſs which he never 
ſpare ſhewing to the pretended Mils Montague; and 
which a man oi wit ſeldom knows how to ſpare ſhewing, 
when an opportunity offers to diſplay his wit. 

This pretended Miſs Mon ague was ſtill more rever- 
ent in her behaviour to her aunt While the aunt kept 
up the dignity of the character ſhe had aſſumed, raillying 
both of them with the air of a perſon who depends up- 
on the ſuperiority which year and fortune give over 
younger perions who might have a view to be obliged 
to her, either in her life, or at her death. 

The feveritv of her raillery. however, was turned 
upon Mr. Lovelace, on occaſion of the character of the 
people who kept the lodgings, which, ſhe faid, I had 
thought my feli ſo well warranted to leave privatety. 

Thie ſtartle! me. For having then no ſuſpicion of 
the vile Tomlinion, | concluded (and your letter of the 
7th (a) favoured my concluſions), that it the houle were 
noto1 ious, either he, or Mr. Mennell, would have given 
ine 01 kj. eme hints of it---Nor altho? I liked not the 
people, did obterve any thing in them very culpable, till 
the Wedneſdlay night before, that they oitered not to 
come to my aſſi ance, altho' within hearing of my ciſ- 
treſs (as Jam ſufe they were), and having as much rea- 
ion to be irighred as JI, at the fire, had 1t been real. 

I looked with indignation upon Mr. Love ace at this 
hint. 

He ſeemed abaſhed. I have no patience but to recol- 
lect rhe ſpecious looks of this vile deceiver. But how 
was it poſſible, that even this florid countenance of his 
ſhould enable kim to command a bluſh at his pleafure? 
For bluſh he did, more than once: And the bluſh on this 

occaſion, 
(a) Hit ferged leiter. See Vel. v. P. 94. 
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eccaſion, was a deep-dyed crimſon, unſtrained for, and 
natural, as I thought--But he is ſo much of the actor, 
that he ſeems able to enter into any character; and his 
muſcles and features appear intirely under obedience to 
his wicked will (. 

The preter:ded Lady went on, ſaying, She had taken 
npon herſelf to inquire after the people, on hearing 
that I had left the houſe in diſguſt ; and tho' ſhe heard 
not any thing much amiſs, yet ſhe heard enough to 
make her wonder, that he would carry his ſpouſe, a 
perſon of ſo much delicacy, to a houſe, that, if it had 
not a had fame had not a gend one. 

You mult think, my dear, that I liked the pretended 
Lady Betty better for this. I ſuppole it was deſigned 
I ſhould. 

He was ſurpriſed, he faid, that her Ladyſhip ſhould 
hear a bad charaQter of the people. It was what he 
had never before heard that they deſerved. It was eaſy, 
indecd, to ſee, that they had not very great delicacy, 
tho' they were not indelicate. The nature of their li- 
velihood, letting lodgings, and taking people to board 
(and yet he had underſtood that they were nice in theſe 
particulars), led them to aim at being free and obliping : 
And it was diffcult, he ſaid, for per ons of cheartul 
diſpoſitions, fo to behave, as to avoid cenſure : Open- 
nets of heart and countenance in the Sex (more was the 
pit !) too often ſubjected good people, whote tortunes 
did not ſet them above the world, to uncharitable cenſure. 

He wiſhed, however, that her Ladyſhip would tell zv: 
ſhe had heard: Altho' now it ſignified but little, becauſe 
he would wever aſk me to fet loot within their doors a- 
gain: And he begged ſhe would not mince the matter. 

Nay, no great matter the ſaid But ſhe had been ir- 
formed, that there were more women lodgers in the houſe 
than men: Yet that their viſiters were more men than 


| Women. 
(6b) It is proper to obſerve, that there was a more natural rea- 


ſon than this that the lady gives, for Mr. Lovelace's bluſhing. 
It was a bluſh of indignation, as he owned afterwards to his friend 
Belford, in convertation ;, for his preteaded aunt had miſtaken 
her cue, in cordemaning the houle ; and he had much ado to re- 
cover the blunder ; being obliged to follow her lead, and vary 
from his firſt deſign; which was, Lo have the people of the howe 
ipoxen well of, in order to induce her to return to it, were it but 
oa pretence to direct her cloaths to be carried to Hagmptiezs, 
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women. And this had been hinted to her (perhaps by 


ill-willers, ſhe could not anſwer for that) in ſuch a way, 
as if ſomewhat further was meant by it, than was ſpoken. 

This, he faid, was the true innuendo way of characte- 
Tizing, uſed by detraftors. Every-body and every- 
thing had a black and a white fide, as ill-willers and 
well-willers were pleaſed to report. He had obſerved, 
that the front houſe was well lett, and he believed, more 
to the one ſex, than to the other; for he had ſeen, 
occaſionally paſſing to and fro, ſeveral genteel modeſt- 
looking women ; and who, it was very Probable, were 
not ſo ill-beloved, but they might have viſiters and re- 
lations of both ſexes : But they \ were none of them any- 
thing to us, or we to them: We were not once in a- 
ny of their companies: But in the genteele and moſt 
retired houſe of the two, which we had in a manner to 
ourſelves, with the uſe of a parlour to the ſtreet, to ſerve 
us for a ſervants hall, or to reccive common viſiters, 
or our tiaders only, whom we admitted not up- ſtairs. 

He always loved to {peak as he found. No man in 
the world had ſuffered more from calummy than he him- 
ſelf had done. 

Women, he owned, ought: to be more ſcrupulons 
than men needed to be where they lodged. Neverthe- 
leſs, he wiſhed, that fact, rather than turmiſe, were to 
be the foundation of their judgments, eſpecially when 
they ſpoke of one another, 

He meant no refletion upon her 1 adyſhip's informants, 
or rather /urmiſants (as he might call them) be they who 
they would: Nor did he think himſelf obliged to defend 
characters impeached, or not thought well of, by wo- 
men of virtue and honour. Neither were theſe people 
of importance enough to have ſo much ſaid about them. 

Ihe pretended Lady betty aid, All who knew her, 
would clear her of cenſoriouſneſs: That it gave her ſome 
opinion, ſhe muſt needs ſay, of the people, that he had 
continued there ſo long with me; that I had rather 
negative than poſitive reaſons of diſlike to them; and 
that ſo ſhrewd a man, as ſhe heard Capt. Tomlinſon 
was, had not objected to them. 

I think, niece Charlotte, proceeded ſhe, as my nephew 
has not parted with theſe lodgings, you and | (for, as 
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my dear Miſs Harlowe diſlites the people, T would 
not aſk her for her company) will take a diſh of tea with 
my nephew there, before we go out of town, and then 
we (hall ſee what ſort of people they are. I have heard, 
that Mrs. Sinclair is a mighty forbidding creature. 

With all my heart, Madam. In your Ladyſbip's com- 
pany | ſhall make no ſcruple of going any-whither. 

It was Ladyſhip at every word; and as ſhe ſeemed 
proud ot her title, and of her dreſs too, I might have 
gueffed that ſhe was not uſed to either. 

What lay you, couſin Lovelace? Lady Sarah, tho' a 
melancholy woman, is verv inquiftive about all your 
aiairs. I muſt acquaint her with every particular cir- 
cuinitance when Igo down. 

With all his heart. He would attend her whenever 
ſhe pleaſed. She would ſee very handiome apartments, 
and very civil people. 

The duce is in them, ſaid The Miſs Montague, if 
thev appear other to us. 

They then fell into family-talk : Family-happineſs on 
my hoped-for acceſſion into it. They mentioned Lord 
M's and Lady Sarah's great defire to ſee me. How ma- 
ny friends and admirers, with up-litt hands, I ſhould 
have! [O my dear, what a triumph muſt theſe creatures, 
and he, have over the poor Devoted all the tine 
What a happy man he would be- They would not, 
The Lady Betty ſaid, give themſelves the mortificarion 
but to ſuppoſe, that I ſhould not be one of Then,! 

Preſents were hinted at She reſolved that I ſhould 
go with her to Glenham- Hall. She would not be reful- 
ed, altho' ſhe were to ſay a week beyond her time for me. 

She long'd for the expected letter from you. I mult 
write to haſten it, and to let Miſs Howe know how e- 
very thing ſtood ſince | wrote laſt. That might diſpoſe 
me abſolutely in heir favour, and in her nephew's; and 
then ſhe hoped there would be no occaſion tor me to 
think of entering upon any new meaſures, 

Indeed, my dear, Idid at the time intend, if I heard 
not from you by morning, to diſpatch a man and horſe 
to you, with the particulars of all, that you might (if 
you thought proper), at leaſt put oft Mrs.'Townſend's co- 
ming up to another day.--But I was miferably 9 
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She made me promiſe, that T would write to you 
upon this ſubject, whether I heard from you, or not. 
One of her ſervants ſhould ride poſt with my letter, 
and wait for Miſs Howe's anſwer. 

She then launched out in deferved praiſes of you, 
me dear. How fond ſhould ſhe be of the . honour of 
your acquaintance |! 

The pretended Miſs Montague joined in with her, 
as well for herſelf as for her filter. 

Abominably well-inſtructed were they both. 

O my dear! what riſques may poor giddy girls run, 
when they throw themſelves out of the protection of 
their natural friends, and into the world ? 

They then talked again of reconciliation and intima- 
cy with every one of my friends; with my mother par- 
ticularly ? ard gave the dear good lady the praiſes that 
every one gives her, who has the happineſs to know her, 

Ah my dear Miſs Howe! l had almoſt forgot my re- 
ſentments againſt the pretended nephew !—S$So many a- 
greeable things faid, made me think, that, if you ſhould 
adviſe it, and if I could bring my mind to forgive the 
wretch for an outrage ſo premeditately vile and could 
forbear deſpiſing bim for that and his other ungrateful 
and wicked ways, I mizht not be unhappy in an alliance 
with ſuch a family. Yet, thought at the tinie, With 
what intermixtures do-'s every thing come to me, that 
has the appearance of 900d !—However, as my Jucid 
hopes made nie fee ſewer n ults in the bebÞavionr of theſe 
pretended Ladies, than tecollection and ahhorrence have 
helped me fince to fee, ' began to repro” viel, that 
I had not at firſt throw n imvſelt into the © © niection, 

But amidit all theſe d-lizbtful proſp . I mult not, 
faid The Lady Betty, forget that I am r- © te town 

She then ordered her coach to be got t the door We 
willallgo to town together, laid ſhe.anu return together. 
Morriſon ſhall ſtay here and ſee every thirg as | uſcd to 
have it, in relation to my apartment, and my bed ; for 
I am very particular in ſome reſpects. My couſin Lee- 
ſon's ſervants can do all I want ro be done with regard 
to my night dreſſes, and the like. And it will be a t- 
tle airing for you, my dear, and a good opportunity 
for Mr. Lovelace to order what you want of you: 2 
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rel to be ſent from vour former lodgings to Mrs, 
E and we can bring it up with us from thence. 
[ had no intention to comply. But as I did not ima» 
gine that ſhe would inſiſt upon my going to town with 
them, I made no anſwer to that part of her ſpeech. 

I muſt here lay down my tired pen! 

Recollection! Heart- affecting Recollection! How it 
pains me! k 


LETTER AXE 
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N the midſt of theſe agreeableneiTes, the coach came 

to che door. The pretended Lady Betty beſought 
me to give them my company to their couſin Leeſon's, 
I deſired to be excuſed: Vet ſuſpected nothing. She 
would not be denied. How happy would a viſit fo con- 
deſcend ing make her couſin Leeſon !---Her couſin Lee- 
ſon was not uaworthy of my acquaintance : And would 
take it for the greateſt favour in the world. x 

I objeted my drets. But this objection was not ad- 
mitted. She beſpoke a tupper of Mrs. Moore to be 
ready at nine. 

Mr. Lovelace, vile hypocrite, and wicked deceiver 
ſeeing, as he faid, my dillize to go, defired her Lady- 
ſhip not to infiit upon it. 

Fondrels for my con vany was pleaded. She begged 
me to oblige her: Made a motion to help me to my fan 
herſelf: And, in ſhort was fo very urgent, that my 
feet complied againſt my fpeech, and my mind: And, 
being in a iwanuer, led to the coach by her, and made 
to lep in firil, ſhe tollowed me; and her pretended niece, 
and the wretch, followed her- And away it drove. 

Nothing but rhe height oi atf<Cionate complailance 
paſſed all the way: Over ad over, What a joy would 
this unexpected viſit give her couſin Lee'on! What a 
plea'vie muit it he to {uch a wing as mine, to be able 
to vive lo much joy to every-bouy | came near. 

1 he cruel, the ſavage leducer as have fince recol- 
lected) was in rapture all the way; but vet luch a fort 
of ray ture, as he took ville pair to check, 

Hatclul villaia !—tiow 1abhor hun !--\\ hat — 2 
mu 
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muſt be then in his plotting heart ! What a devoted 
| victim muſt I be in all their eyes! 

| Though not pleaſed, ] waz nevertheleſs juſt then 
| thoughtleſs of danger, they endcavouting thus to lifi me 
up above all apprehenſion of that, and above myſelf too. 

But think, my dear, what a dreadful turn all had 
upon me, when through ſeveral ttreets and ways I knew 
| Nothing of, the coach, ſlackening its pace, came with- 
in ſight of the dreadful houſe of the dreadfulleſt woman 
in the world ; as ſhe proved to me. 

Lord be good unto me. cryed the poor fool, looking 
out of the coach Mr. Lovelace !—Madam ! turning to 
the pretended aunt—Madam ! turning to the niece, my 
| eyes and hands lifted up Lord be good unto me! 
| 


W hat! What! What, my dear! 

He pulled the ſtring— What need to have come this 
way? ſaid he- hut ſince we are, I will but aſk a queſ- 
| tion—— My deateſt life, why this apprehenſion ? | 

The coachman ftopped : His ſervant, who, with one 
| of hers was behind, alighted — Aſk, ſaid he, if I have 
any letters? Who knows, my deareſt creature, 
turning to me, but we may already have one from the 
Captain ? We will not go out of the coach ! — 
| Fear nothing— Why ſo appichenſive ?—Oh ! theſe fine 
t ſpirits !—cryed the execrable inſulter. 

Dreadtully did my heart then miſgive me: I was rea- 
| dy to faint —W\ hy this terror, my life? — You ſhall 
| not ſtir out of the coach! But one queſtion, now the 

fellow has drove us this way ! 

Your lady will tainr, cryed the exectable lady Betty, 
turning to him My deareil niece ! I wil call you, ta- 
king my hand, we mult alight, if you are fo ill.— Let 
us alight—Only for a glais of water and bartſhorg—iIn- 
deed we mult alight. | 

No, no, no---I am well-- Quite well-- Won't he 
man drive on? --| am well-- quite well---Indeed J am, 
fan, drive on, putting my head out of the coach 
Mau, dive on! tho' my voice was too low to be heard. 

the coach ſtopped at the door. How I tremble ! 
Doras came tothe door, on its ſtopping. 

f My vearelt creature! aid the vile man, gaſping, as it 
| welc 
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were for breath, you ſhall nt alight—Aby ettets 0. 
me, Dorcas? 

There are two, Sir. And here is a gentlemin, Ve. 
Belton, Sir, waits tor your honour ; and has dong (1 
above an hour. 

I'll juſt ſpeak to him. Open the door—You ſha'nt 
ſtep out, my dear=—A letter, perhaps, from che Cap- 
tain already ! You ſha'n't itep out, my dear. 

[ ſighed, as if my heart would burt!. 

But we muſt ſtep out, nephew: Your lady will faint-- 
Maid, a glaſs of hartſhorn and water !---My dear. you 
muſt ſtep out.--You will taint, child--We mult cut your 
laces.---[ believe my complexion was all manner of co- 
lours by turns]---Indeed, you muſt ſtep out, my dear. 

He knew, he faid, I ſh:-u}d be well, the moment the 
coach drove from the door. I ſhould net alight. By his 
foul | ſhould nor. 

Lord, Lord, nephew, Lord, Lord, couſin, both wo- 
men in a breath, What ado you make about nothing !-- 
You perſuade your lady to be afraid of alighting! See 
you not, that ſhe 1s jult fainting ? 

Indeed, Madam, taid the vile Nasder. my deareſt love 
muſt not be moved in this point againſt her will !—l 
beg it may not be infiited upon. 

Fiddle faddle, fooliſh man !— What a pother is here! 
I gueſs how it is: You are aſhamed to let us fee, what 
tort of people you carried your lady among !--Bur do you 
go out, and ſpeak to your friend, and take your letters. 

He ſtept out; but ſhut the coach door after him, to 
obiige me. 

Ihe coach may go on, Macam ! ſaid J. 

The coach ,a go on, my dear lite, faid he--But he 
gave not, nor intended) to give orders that it ſhould. 

Let the coack go oa ! ſaid I- Mr. Lovelace may come 
alter us. 

Indeed. my Gear, you are ill! — Indeed you muſt a- 
light! —— light but or one quarter of an hour 
alight but to give order yourie!f abut vour things, 
V hom can you be afraid of, iu my company, aud my 
niege's?— Thee people muſt have behaved thaoc king! y 
to you! —-- Pleate the Lord, [II inquire into it! - «111 
fee what ſort of people they are! 
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Immediately came the old creature to the door. A 
thouland pardons, dear Madam, ſtepping to the coach- 
ſide, if we have any-way ofiended you !—Be pleaſed, 
Ladies (to the other two), to alight. 

Well, my dear, whilpered te lady Betty, I now find, 
that an hideons deſcription of a perſon we never ſaw, 
is an advantage to them. I thought the woman was a 
monſter! But, really, ſhe ſeems tolerable. 

| was afraid | ſhould have fallen into fits: But till re- 
fuſed to go out—!Man!—Man!—Man ! cryed J, gaſp- 
ingly. my head out of the coach and in, by turns, half 
a dozen times running, drive on! — Let us go! 

My heart milgave me bevond the power of my own 
accounting for it ; for fill I did not ſuſpect theſe wo- 
men Put the antipathy J had taken to the vile houſe, 
and to finden yſelf to near it, when I expected no ſuch 
matter, with the fight of the old creature, all together, 
made me behave like a diſttacted perſon. 

the hairſhorn and water was brought. The pre- 
tended lady Petty made me drink it. Heaven knows if 
there were any thing elle in it! 

Belides, ſaid ſhe. whiiperingly, I muſt ſee what ſort 
of creatures the nieces ate Want of delicacy cannot be 
id rom me. Vu could not ſurely, my dear, have 
this averſion to re-enter a houſe, for a few minutes, in 
our company, in which you lodged and boarded ſeveral 
weeks, unlets thete women could be ſo prefumptuouſly 
vile as my nephew ought not to know 

Out \iept the pret:: e lady; the ſervant, at her 
con:mand, having opened the door 

Dare macam; tau the other, let me follow you 
Com | was next the door) Fear nothing: 1 will not 
{tir from your preferce | 

oH, dear, faie the pretended lady: Give me 
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my dear, ſaid ſhe, who can bear this croud?-What will 
people think? 

The pretended Lady again preſſed me, with both 
her hands held out- Only, my dear, to give ordets a- 
bout your things. 

And thus preſſed, and gazed at (for then] looked 
about me), the women fo richly dreſſed, people whit- 
pering ; in an evil moment, out ſtepp'd |, kreinbling, 
forced to lean with both my hands (irigbted tog much 
for ceremony) on the pretended Lady letter at 
that I had dropped down dead on the guil:y tniclhold ! 

We ſhall ſtay but a few minutes, my Gear !---but a 
few minutes! ſaid the fame {pecicus jilt-- out of bicati 
with her joy, as I have ſince thought, that they had 
thus triumphed over the unhappy victim! 

Come, Mrs. Sinclair, I think your name is, ſnew us 
the way---following her, and leading me. I am very 
thirſty. You have frighted me, my dear, with your 
ſtrange fears. I muſt have tea made, if it can be done, 
ina moment. We have further to go, Mrs. Sinclair, 
and mult return to Hampſtead this night. 

It ſhall be ready in a moment, cry's the wretch. We 
have water boiling. | 

Haſten, then Come, my dear, to me, as ſhe led me 
through the paſſage of the ſatal inger houſe- Lean upon 
me-- How you tremble !--now you faulter in your Heps! 
— Deareſt niece Lovelace (the old wretch being in hoer- 
ing), why theſe hurries upon your ſpirits ?-- We'll be- 
gone in a minute. 

And thus ſhe led the poor facrifice into the old 
wretch's too well- Knon parlour. 

Never was any-body ſo gentle, ſo meck, ſo low- 
voiced, as the odious woman ; drawling out, in a pu— 
ling accent, all the obliging things ſhe could ſay: Aw- 
ed, 1 then thought by the conſcious dignity of à wo- 
man of quality ; glittering with jewels. 

The called for tea was ready preſently. 

There was no Mr. Belton, I believe: For the wretch 
went not to any-body, unlefs it were while we were 
patlying in the coach. No ſuch perton, however, ap— 
peared at the tea table 

I was made to diink two diſhes, with milk, comphai— 

FA ſaut'y 
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ſantly urged by the pietenced Ladies helping me each 
to one. | was ſtupid to their hands; and, when | took 
the tea, aimot choaked with vapours ; and could hard- 
ly ſwallow 

I tkought, tranſently thought, that the tra, the laſt 
diſt: particularly, had an Cd. tacle They, on m pa- 
lating it, obſerved, that the milk was London milk ; tar 
ſho:t in poocnels of what they were accut.omed 10 from 
their own dairies. 

have no doubt, that my two diſhes, and perhaps 
my hartthorn, were prepared for me; in which caſe it 
woes more proper for their purpote, hat %% ſhould 
help me, than that I ſhouk! help »y/e/f I be tote. I 
found myſelf ſtill more and more difcr.iered in my head 
a heavy torpid pain increaling fan upon me. But I 
imputed it to my terror, 

Nevertheleſs, at the pretended Ladies motion, I 
went up ſtairs, attended by Dorcas; who affected to 
weep tor joy, that once more ſhe ſaw my b/efſed face, 
that was the vile creature's word; and immediately I 
ſet about taking out ſome of my cloaths, ordering 
hat ſhou}\' be put up, and what ſent after me. 


While I was thus employed, up came the pretended 


Lady Betty, in a hurrying way-- My dear, you won't 
be long before you are ready. My nephew is very buſy 
in writing anſwers to his letters: So, I'll juſt whip a- 
way, and change my drels, and call upon you in aninflant. 

O Madam !—I am ready! Jam now eα !—You 
muſt not leave me here : And down | ſunk, affrighted, 
into a chair. 

This inflane, this inſtant, I will return — Before 
you can be ready—Before you can have packed up your 
things---We would not be late — the robbers we have 
heard of may be out---Non't let us be late. 

And away ſhe hurried before I could ſay another 
word. Her pretended niece went with her, without 
taking notice to me of her going. 

I had no ſuſpicion yet, that theſe women were not in- 
deed the Ladies they perſonated; and Iblamed myſelf for 
my weak fears.--It cannot be, thought I, that ſuch Ladies 
will abet treachery againſt a poor creature they are ſo fond 
ef. I hey mult undoubtedly be the perſons they appear 

to 
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to be—What folly to doubt it! The air, the dtrets, the 
dignity of women of quality —How unworthy of them, 
and of my charity, concluded I, is this ungenerous ſha- 
dow of ſuſpicion ! 

So, recovering my ſtupified ſpirits as well as they 
could be recovered (tor | was heavier and heavier z and 
wondered to Dorcas, what ailed me; rubbing my eyes 
and taking ſome of her ſnuff, pinch afrer pinch; to ve- 
ry little purpoſe), I purſued my employment: Rut when 
that was over, all packed up that I deſigued to be pack- 
ed up; and I had nothing to dv but t thinkz and ound 
them tarry ſo long; | thought I ſhould have gone ciitract- 
ed, | ſhut myſelt into the chamber that had been mine; 
I kneeled, I prayed ; yet knew not what I prayed for: 
Then ran out again: It was almoſt dark night, I faid : 
Where, where, was Mr. Lovelace? 

He came to me, taking no notice at firſt of my con- 
ſternation and wildneſs (what they had given mo made 
me incoherent and wild): All goes well, ſaig he, my 
dear ! A line from Captain Tomlin'on ! 

All indeed did go well for the villainous project of the 
moſt cruel and moſt villainous of men! 

I demanded his aunt l demanded his couſin!---The 
evening, I laid, was clofing---My head was very wery 
bad, I remember, I taid — \nd it grew worte and Wor- 

Terror, however, as yet kept up my tpirits ; and 1 
inſiſted upen his going him'elf to haften thein. 

He called his ſervant. He raved at the /ex tor their 
delay: I was well that buſineſs ot contequence feld 
depended upon ſuch parauving, unpunctual tillers ! 

His ſervant came. 

He ordered him to fly to his couſin Leeſon's; and to 
let his aunt and couſins know how ůν¹⁰ẽ,E:y we both we'e 
at their delay: dding, ot his own accord, Defire them, 
if they don't come initantly, to end their coach, and 
we will go without them. Tell chew | wonder racy il 
lerve me fo! 

[ thought this was conſiderately an.! fairly put. But 
now, indiiereat as my head was, I hai a little time to 
conſider the man and his vb<havizur. He wil we 
with his looks, and with his violent emotions: as 
upon me. Evident joy ſupprefed emutions, as | have fince 
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recollected. His ſentences ſhort, and pronounced as it 
his breath were touched. Never ſaw I his abominable 
eycs look, as then they looked—'Triumph in them !— 
Fierce and wild; and more diſagreeable than the womens 
at the vile houſe a;-peared to me, when ! firſt ſaw them: 
And at times, ſuch a leering, miſchiet- boding caſt !---! 
would have given the world to have been an hundred 
miles from him Yet his behaviour was decent---A de- 
cency, however, that I might have ſeen to be ſtruggled 
for---For he ſnarche! my hand two or three times, with 
a veh-mence in his graip that hurt me; ſpeaking words 
of tenderneſs through his ſhut teeth, as it ſeemed; and 
let it go, with a beggard voic'd humble accent, like 
the vile woman's juſt before; half-inward ; yet his 
wos gad manner carrying the appearance of ſtrong 
_ almost convulted paſſion I O my dear! What 
i hies was he not then meditating! 

| compiaired once ot twice of thirſt My mouth ſeem- 
ed parched. At the time, I ſuppoled, that it was my 
terror (gaſping often as I did for breath) that parched 
up the dot ot my mouth. I called for water: Some 
table beet was brought me: Beer, | ſuppoſe, was a bet- 
te: vehicte (if | were not doſed enough before) for 
their potio:s [I told the maid, "That ſhe knew I ſeldom 
ta!'ed malt liquor: Yet, ſulpecting nothing of this na- 
ture, being extiemely thirtty, I drank it, as what came 
next: And inſtantly, as it were, found myſelf much 
worle than beioiez as if inebriated, 1 ſhould fancy: 1 
not how. 

His ſervant was gone twice as long as he needed: 
And ju't belore his return, came one of the pretended 
Lady Betty's, with a letter for Mr. Lovelace 

He ſent it up to me: I read it: And then it was that 
I thought myſelf a loft creature; it being to put off her 
going to Hampitead that night, on account of violent fits 
which Mis Montague was pretended to be ſeized with: 
For then immediately came into my head his vile attempt 
upon me in this houte ; the revenge that my flight might 
too probably inſpite him with on that occaſion, and be- 
cauſe of the diſſiculty Imade to forgive him, and to be re- 
conciled to him; his very looks wild and dreadtul to me; 
and the women of the houle ſuch as I kad more _ 
than ever, even tiom the pretended Lady Betty's hints, 
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be afraid of: All theſe crouding together in my appre- 
henſive mind, I fell into a kind of phrenſy. 

have not remembrance how I was, for the time it 
laſted : But | know, that in my firſt agitations, I pulled 
off my head-dreſs, and tore my ruffles in twenty tatters; 
and ran to find him out. 

When a little recovered, I inſiſted upon the hint he 
had given of their coach. But the meſſenger, he ſaid, 
had told him, that it was ſent to fetch a phyſician, leſt 
his chariot ſhould be put up, or not ready. 

I then inſiſted upon going directly to Lady Betty's 
lodgings. 

Mrs. Leeſon's was now a crouded houſe, he faid : 
And as my earneſtneſs could be owing to nothing but 
groundleſs apprehenſion [And O what vows, what pro- 
teſtations of his honour did he then make !] he hoped I 
would not add to their preſent concern. Charlotta, in- 
deed, was uſed to fits, he ſaid, upon any great ſurpri- 
ſes, whether of joy or grief; and they would bold her 
for a week together, if not got off in a few hours. . 

You are an eb/erwer of eyes, my dear, ſaid the villain; 
perhaps in ſeciet inlult: Saw you not Mitis Montague's 
now-and-then, at Hampſtead, tomething wildiſh ?—[ 
was afraid for her then---Silence and quiet only do her 
good: Your concern for her, and her love for you, will 
but augment the poor girl's diforder, if you ſhould go. 

All impatient with griet and apprehenſion, I ſtill de- 
clared myſelt reſolved not to ſtay in that houſe till morn- 
ing. All 1 had in the world, my rings, my watch, my 
little money, for a coach! or, it one were not to be 
got, I would go on foot to Hampſtead that night, tho 
] walked it by myſelt. 

A coach was hereupon fent for, or pretended to be 
ſent for. Any price, he ſaid, he would give to oblige 
me, late as it was; and he would attend me with all his 
toul.---But no coach was to be got. | 

Let me cut ſort the reſt. I grew worſe and worſe 
in my head; now ftupid, now raving, now ſenſeleſs. 
The vileit of vile women was brought to frighten me. 
Never was there ſo horrible a creature as ſte appeared 
to me at the time. 

i remember, I pleaded for mercy--I remember that I 

ſaid 
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ſaid I would be his- Indeed I would be his---to obtain 
his mercy- But no mercy found II- My flirength, my 
intellects failed me !- -And then ſuch ſcenes tollowe(--- 
O my dear, ſuch dreadiul ſcenes !--Fits upon fits (faint- 
ly indeed, and imperfectly remembred) procuring me no 
compaſſion But death was withheld from me. That 
would bave been too great a metcy ! 


Thus was I tricked and deluded back by blacker 
hearts of my own ex, than | thought there were in the 
world: who appeared to me to be perſons of honour : 
And, when in his power, thus barba ouſly was I treated 
by this villainous man ! 

[ was ſo ſenſeleis, that I dare not averr, that the hor- 
rid creatures of the houſe were pertonally aiding and 
abetting: iut fone vitionary remembrances | nave of 
female figures, flitting, as I may lay, betore my fight; 
the wretched woman's particularly. But as theſe con- 
fuſed ideas might be owing to the terror | had con- 
ceived of the worſe than maſculine violence ſhe had been 
permitted to aſſume to me, tor expreiling my abhor- 
rence of her houſe; and as what | iultered from his 
barbarity wants not that aggravation ; | will ſay no 
more on a ſubject to ſhocking as this mult ever be to my 
remembrance. | 

I never taw the perſonating wretches afterwards. He 
perſiſted to the laſt (dreadiuliy invoking heaven as a wit- 
neſs to the truth of his afſertion), that they were really 
and truly the ladies they pretended to be ; declaring, 
that they could not take leave ol me, when they left 
the town, becaule of the ſtate of ſenlelelnets and 
phrenzy I was in. For their inioxicating, or rather ftu- 
pitying potions, had almolt deleterious eſtects upon my 
incellects, as I have hinted ; in{oomuch that, tor leveral 
days together, | was under a ſtrange delirium ; now 
moping, now dozing, now weeping, now raving, now 
ſcribbling tearing what 1 ſcuibbled, as {att as | wrote 
it: Mot miſerable when now-and then a ray 01 reaſon 
brought conſuſedly to my remembrance what i had tut- 
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LT I EN ANI 
Miſs Ci. HARLOwE ; In Cintinuation. 


Jl H EF. Lady next gives an account, 
Of her recovery from her phrenſical and ſleepy diſ- 
orders: 

Of her attempt to get away in his abſence: 

Of the converſations that followed, at his return, be- 
tween them : 

Of the guilty figure he made: 

Of her reſolution not to have him : 

Of her ſeveral efforts to eſcape : 

Of her treaty with Dorcas, to atliſt her in it : 

Of Dorcas's dropping the promiſory note, undoubt- 
edly, as ſhe ſays, on purpoſe to betray her: 

Of her triumph over all the creatures of the houſe, 
aſſembled to terrify her; and perhaps to commit 
freſh outrages upon her : 

Of his ſetting out tor M. Hall: 

Of his repeated letters to induce her to meet him at 
the altar, on her uncle's annivertary : 

Of her determined ſilence to them all: 

Ot her fecond eſcape, effected, as fre /ays, contrary 
to her own expectation : i hat attemp: being at 
firſt but the intended pielude to a more promiling 
one, which ſhe had formed in her mind: 

And of other particulars ; which being to be found in 
Mr. Lovelace s preceding letters, and that of his 
friend Belford, are omitted. She then proceeds. 

The very hour that | found myſel! in a place oi fafety, 

took pen to write to you. When I began, I deſigned 
only to write fix or eight lines, to enquire after your 
health: For, having heard nothing from you, I feared 
indeed, that you had been, and til! avere, too ill to write. 
But no ſooner did my pen begin to blot the paper, but 
my fad heart hurried it into length. 1 he apprehenſions 
I had lain under, that I ſhould not be able to get away; 
the fatigue I had in effecting my eſcape ; the difficulty 
of procuring a lodging for mylelf; having difliked the 
people of two houſes, and thoſe of a third diſliking me; 
for you mult think | made a frighted appearance--Theſe, 
together with the recollection of what I had ſuffered 

from 
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from him, and my farther apprehenſions of my inſecurity, 
and my deſolate circumſtances, had fo diſordered me, 
that 1 remember I rambled ſtrangely in that letter. 

In ſhort, | thought it on te-peruſal, a half-diſtracted 
ont: But then deſpaired (were I to begin again) of 
writing better: So let it go: And can have no excuſe 
tor directing it as I did, if the cauſe of the incoherence 
init will not furniſh me with a vety pitiable one. 

The letter | received from your mother was a dread- 
ful blow to me. But nevertheleſs, it had a good effect 
upon me (labouring, as I was juſt then, under a violent 
tit of vapouriſh deſpondency, and almoſt yielding to it) 
which profuſe bleeding and bliſterings have in paralyti- 
cal or apoplectical ftrokes; reviving my attention, 
and reſtoring me to ſpirits to combat the evils I was 
ſurrounded by---Sluicing off, and diverting into a new 
channel (it I may be allowed another metaphor), the 
overcharging woes, which threatened once more to 0- 
verwhelm my intellects. 

But yet, 1 moſt ſincerely lamented (and ſtill lament), 
in your mamma's words, That I cannot be unhappy l 
myſelf: And was grieved not only for the trouble | had 
given you before ; but for the new one | had brought 
upon you by my inattention. 

She then gives the contents of the letters ſhe wrote to 
Mrs. Nerton, to Lady Betty Lawrance, and ts Mrs. 
Hedges ; as alſo of their anſwers ; whereby ſhe de- 
tected all Mr. Lovelace's impoſiures. 

I cannnot, however, fays ſhe, forbear to wonder how 
the vile Tomlinſon could come at the knowledge of ie- 
veral of the things he told me of, and which contribu- 
ted to give me confidence in him (a). 

I doubt not, continues ſhe, that the ſtories of Mrs. 
Fretchville, and her houſe, would be found as vile impoſ- 
tures as any of therelt, were | to enquire; and had I not 
enough, and too much, already againſt the perjured man. 

How have I been led on ! ſays ſhe--What will be the end 
of ſuch a falſe and perjured creature; Heaven not lets 

profaned 


(a) The attentive reader need not be referred back for what 
the lady nevertheleſe could not account for, as ſhe ke not that 
Mr. Lovelace had come at Miſs Howe's letter» ; particularly that 
in Vol, iv. p. 37, which he comments upon p. 131, 
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profaned and defied by him, than myſelf deceived and 
abuſed! This. however, againſt myſelf I muſt ſay, 
That if what I have ſuffered is the natural conſequence 
of my brſt error, I never can forgive my/elf, although 
you are ſo partial in my favour, as to fay, that I was 
not cenſurable for what paſſed before my firſt eſcape. 

And now, honoured Madam, and my deareſt Miss 
Howe, who are to fit in judgment upon my caſe, permit 
me to lay down my pen, with one requeſt, which, with 
the greatelt earneitneſs, | make to you both : And that 
is, "That you will neither of you open your lips in rela- 
tion to the potions and the violences | have hinted at. 
---Not that I am ſolicitous, that my difgrace ſhould be 
hidden from the world, or that it ſhould not be gene- 
rally known, that the man has proved a villain to me: 
For this, it ſeems every body but myſelf expected from 
his character. But ſuppoſe, as his actions by me are real- 
ly of a capital nature, it were inſiſted upon, that 1 ſhould 
appear to proſecute him, and his accomplices, in a 
Court of juſtice, how do you think I could bear That? 

But ſince my character, before the capital enormity, 
was loſt in the eye of the world ; and That from the 
very hour I left my father's houſe ; and ſince all my 
own hopes of worldly happinefs are intirely over; Let 
me ſlide quietly into my grave and let it not be re- 
membered, except by one friendly tear, and no more, 
dropt from your gentle eye, my own dear Anna Howe, 
on the happy day that ſhall ſhut up all my forrows, that 
there was ſuch a creature as 


Saturday, July 8. CLARISsàa HARNLO WS. 
IL. ET T. ER XXIII. 


Miſs Howe, To Miſs CLartssa HAxNTLO E. 


| | Sunday, July Q. 
N AY heaven ſignalize its vengcance. in the face 
of all the world, upon the moit abandoned and 
preiteare o, men !---And in its own time, I aoub: not 
but 1 will --And we mutt | ok to a 24rd beyond this, 

foi thy reward of your ufferings ſ——— 
A other ſhocking detection, my 047 !--- How have 
you been weludeu - Veiy waichiul ! have thought you ; 
very 
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very ſagacious: But, alas! not watchful, not ſagacious 
enough, for the horrid villain you have had to deal 
with !— | 

he letter you ſent me incloſed as mine of the 7th of 
June, is a vil/ainous forgery (a). The hand, indeed, 
is aſtoniſhingly like mine; and the cover, I ſee is actu- 
ally my cover: But yet the letter is not ſo exactly imi- 
tated, but that (had you had any ſuſpicions about his 
vileneſs at the time) you, who ſo well know my hand, 
might have detected it. 

In ſhort this vile forged letter, tho' a long one, con- 
tains but a few extracts from mine. Mine was a very 
long one. He has omitted every thing, I ſee, in it, that 
could have ſhewn you what a deteſtable houſe the 
houle is; and given you ſuſpicions of the vile Tomlin- 
fon.---You will ſee this, and how he has turned Miſs 
Lardner's information, and my advices to you [execrable 
villain !] to his own horrid ends, by the rough draught 
of the genuine letter, which I ſhall incloſe (59. 

Apprehenhve for th our ſafeties, from ſuch a daring 
and profligate contriver, I muſt call upon you, my dear, 
to reſolve upon taking legal vengeance of the infernal 
wretch. And this not only for our own fakes, but for 
the ſakes of innocents, who otherwile may yet be de- 
luded and outraged by him. 

She then gives the particulars of the report made by 
the young fell;ww whom ſhe ſent to Hampſtead with 
her letter; and who ſuppoſed he had delivered it 
into her oa, hand (c) ; and then proceeds : 

I am aſtoniſhed, that the vile wretch who could know 
nothing of the time my meſſenger (whole honeity I can 
vouch tur) would come, could have a creature ready to 
perſonate you! Strange, that the man ſhould happen to 
arrive juſt as youu were gone to church, as | find was the 
fact, on comparing what he ſays, with your i int that you 
were at church twice that day; when he might have 
got to Mis. Moore's two hours betore !---But had you 
told me, my dear, that the villain had found you out, 


and was about you! —— You ſhould have done that---- 
Yet 


{a) Vel. V. p. 94, & ſeg. 
(b) See Vel. IV. p. 328. 
(e) Vel. V. p. 178. 
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Yet I blame you upon a judgment founded on the event 
only! 

| never had any faith in the ſtories that go current a- 
mong country giils, of ſpeQtres, familiars, and demons ; 
yet 1 ſee not any other way to account lor this wretch's 
ſucceſsful villainy, and for his means of workiag-up his 
ſpecious deluſions, but by ſuppoſing (if he be not the de- 
vil himſelf), that he has a familiar conſtantly at his elbow. 
Sometimes it ſeems to me, that this familiar aſſumes the 
ſhape of that ſolemn villain Tomliaion : Sometimes that 
of the execrable Sinclair, as he calls her: Sometimes it 
is permitted to take that of Lady Betty L awrance---But, 
when it would s ſſume the 2ngelic ſhape and mein of wy 
beloved friend, ſee what a bloated ngure it made! 

"115 my opinion, my dear, that you weill be no longer 
ſaſe where you are, than white the V. is in the countiy, 
Words are poor !---or how could | exccrate him! I have 
hardly any doubt, that he has fold himſelf for a time. O 
may the time be ſhort ! — Or may nis infernal promp- 
ter no more keep covenant with him, than he does with 
others! 

[ incloſe not only the rough draught of my long letter 
mentioned above ; but the heads of that which the young 
fellow thought he delivered into your own hands at famp- 
ſtead. And, when you have petuſed them, | will leave you 
to judge, how much reaſon | had to he furpfiſed, that you 
wrote me not an an{wer to either of thote letters; one of 
which you owned you had 1eceived ( ho" it proved to 
be his torged one); the other delivered into your own 
hands, as 1 was eſa; and both ot them of fo much 
concern to your homour ; and ſtih how much more {ur- 
ptiſed | mutt be, when 1 received a letter from Mrs. 
Townlend, dated June 15. from Hampſtead, importing, 
That Mr. Lovelace, who had been with you feveral 
days, had, on the Monday before, brought his aunt 

and coulin, richly dteſſed, and in a coach and four, 10 
viſit yzou-; Who, with your own conlent, had carried 
you to town with them to your former toc 2ings; 
where you (till were: That the Hamplicad women be- 
lieved you to be married ; and reflected upon me as a 
fomenter of differences between man and wife: That 
he himſelf was at n the Gay beſote; viz, Wedn, 
Vol. VI. G « the 
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„the 14th ; and boaſted of his happineſs with you; in- 
„ viting Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Bevis, and Miſs Rawlins, to 
« go to town, to viſit his ſpouſe ; which they promiſed 
« to do: That he declared, that you were intirely re- 
„ conciled to your former lodgings : — And that, finally, 
« the women at Hampſtead told Mrs. Townſend, that 
4% he had very handſomely diſcharged theirs.” 

- i own to you, my dear, that I was ſo much ſurpriſed 
and diſguſted at theſe appearances, againſt a conduct till 
then unexceptionable, that I was refolved to make myſelf 
as eaſy as | could, and wait till you ſhould think fit to 
write to me. But J could reign in my impatience but for 
a few days; and on the 2oth of June I wrote a ſharp let- 
ter to you which I find you did not receive. 

What a fatality, my dear, has appeared in vour caſe, 
from the very beginning till this hour! Had my mother 
permitted 

Put can I blame her; when you have a father and mo- 
ther living, who has ſo much to anſwer for ?—So much! 
—as no father and mother, conſidering the child they 
have driven, perſecuted, expoſed, renounced—ever had 
to anſwer for !— 1 
- But again ] muſt execrate the abandoned villain—Yet, 
as | ſaid before, all words are poor, and beneath the oc- 
caſion! | 

But ſee we not, in the horrid perjuries and treachery of 
this man, what rakes and libertines will do, when they get 
a young creature into their power ? It is probable that he 
wight have the intolerable preſumption to hope an eaſier 
.c*,queit : But, when your unexampled vigilance and ex- 
aited virtue made potions, and 1apes, and the utmoſt vio- 
I-aces, neceſſary to the attainment of his deteſtable end, 
we lee that he never boggled at them. I have no doubt, 
that the ſame or equal wickednels would be ner com- 
mitted by men of this villainous caſt, if the folly and cre- 
dulitv of the poor inconſiderates who throw themſelves 
into their hands, did not give them an eaſier triumph. 

With what comfort muſt thoſe parents reflect upon theſe 
things, who have happily diſpoſed of their daughters in 
marriage to a virtuous man! And how happy the young 
„omen, who find themſelves fate in a worthy protection! 
If ſuch a perſon, as Mils Clatiſſa Harlowe could not 

| : elcape, 
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eſcape, who can be ſecure ?—Since tho' every rake is not 
a LOVEHA CE, neither is every womana Ciartssa: And 
his atterapts were but proportioned to your refiltance and 
vigilance. 

My mother has commanded me to let you know her 
thoughts upon the whole of your fad tory. I will do it 
in another letter; and fend it to you with this, by a ſpeci- 
al meſſenger. 

But, for the future, if you approve of it, I will fend 
my letters by the uſual hand (Collins's) to be leit at the 
Saracen's head on Snow-hill : Whither you may {cid 
yours (as we both uſed to do Willon's), except ſuch as we 
ſhall think fit to tranſmit by the pott: Which I aw at) act, 
after my next muſt be directed to Mr. Hickman, as be- 
fore: vince my mother is for fixing a condition to dur 
correſpondence, which I doubt you will not comply with, 
tho' | wiſh you would. This condition I ſhall acquaiar 
you with by-and-by. : 

Mean time, begging excuſe for all the harih things in 
my laſt, ] beſeech you my deareſt cirature, is believe 
Mie co be, 

Your truly ſympathizing, 
and unalterable Friend, 
Anxa Hows. 


LETTER: XXIV. 
Miſs Howe, To Miſs CLarigga Hinmows 
Manday, Juby 10. 
1 NO W, my deareſt friend, reſume my pen, to obey 
my mother, in giving you her opinion upou your un- 
happy ſtory. | | 

She {till harps upon the old ftring, and will have it, that 
all your calamities are owing to your tirft fatal ticp ; far 
the believes (what I cannot), that your relations bad in- 
tended, after one general tiial more, to comply with your 
averſion, if they had found it as rivetted a one, as, let 
me ſay, it was a folly to ſuppoſe it would not be found to 
be, after ſo many ridiculouſly repeated experiments. 

As to your latter ſufferings from that vileſt of mit- 
creants, ſhe is unalterably of opinion, that if all be as 
you have related (which ſhe doubts not), with regard to 
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the potions, and to the violences you have fuſtamed, you 
ought, by all means, to ſet on foot a proſecution againft 
him and his devilith accomplices. 

She aſks, What murderers, what raviſhers, would be 
brought to juſtice, if modefly were to be a general plea, 
and allowable againſt appearing in a court to proſecute ? 

She fays, that the good of ſociety requires, that ſuch a 
beaſt of prev ſhould be hunted out of it: And, if you do 
not profecute him, ſhe thinks you will be anſwerable for 
all the miſchiefs he may do in the courſe of his future 
villainous life. 


Will it be thought, Nancy, ſaid ſhe, that Miſs Harlowe 


can be in carneſt, when ſhe ſays, ſhe is not ſollicitous to 


have her difgraces concea'ed from the world, if ſhe is 
afraid or aſhamed to appear in court, to do juſtice to her- 
telf aud her ſex againſt him? Will it not be rather ſur- 
miſed, that ſhe may be apprehenſive, that ſome weakneſs, 
or Jurxing love, will appear upon the trial of the ſtrange 
cau'e? It, inferred ſhe, ſuch complicated villainy as this 
(where pe;jury, potions, forgery, ſubornation, are all com- 
bined to effect the ruin of an innocent creature, and to dif- 
honour a family of eminence, and where thoſe very crimes, 
as may be ſuppoſed, are proofs of her innocence) is to go 
off impunely, what cafe will deſetve to be brought into 
judgment; or what malefactor ought to be hanged ? 

then ſhe thinks, and fo do 1, that the vile creatures, 
his accomplices ought by all means to be brought to con- 
Gign puniſhment, as they muſt and will be, upon bringing 
him to his tryal : And this may be a means to blow up 
and root out a whole neſt of vipers, and ſave many inno- 
cent creatures. 


She added, That if Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe could be ſo 


indifferent, about having this public juſtice done upon 
ſuch a wretch, for her enn ſake, ſhe ought to overcome 
her ſcruples out of regard to her family, her acquaintance, 
and her ſex, which are all highly injured and ſcandalized 
by his villainy to her, 

For her own part, ſhe declares, That were ſhe your 


mother, ſhe would forgive you upon no other terms: And, 


upon your compliance with theſe, ſhe herſelf will under- 
take to reconcile all your family to you. 
Theſe, 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 
LETTER XXIX. 


Mr. W To Jon x BerLrord, Ei; 


Six Sat. Morning, July 8. 

AVE I nothing new, nothing Civerting, in my 
whimſical way, thou aſkeſt, in one of thy three 
letters before me, to entertain thee with? — And thou 
telleſt me, that, when I have leaſt to narrate, to (peak 
in the Scottiſh phraſe, I am molt diverting. A pretty com- 
pliment, either to thyſelf, or to me. To both indeed 155 
A ſign that thou haſt as frothy a heart as I a head. ut 
canſt thou ſuppoſe, that this admirable woman is not All, 
is not Every-thing with me? Yet I dread to think ot her 
too; for detection of all my contrivances, I doubt, mult 
come next. 

The old Peer is alſo full of Miſs flows ; - and ſo are 
my couſins. He hopes I will not be ſucha dog [ there's 

a ſpecimen of his peer-like dialet] as to think of doing 
diondurebly by a woman of ſo much merit, beauty, and 
fortune; and, he ſays, of ſo good a family. But tell 
him, that this is a ſtring he muſt not tuen That it is a 
very tender point: In ſhort, is my fore place; and that ! 
am afraid he would handle it too roughly, were I to put 
myſelf into the power of ſo ungentle an operator. 

He ſhakes his crazy head. He thinks all is not as it 
ſhould be between us; longs to have me preſent her to 
him, as my wife, and often tells me what great things he 
will do, additional to his former propotz.l: ; and what 
preſents he will make on the birth of the firſt child, But 
hope the whole will be in my hands before ſuch an event 
take place. No harm in hoping, Jack! My uncle fays, 
Were it not for hope, the heart would break. 


Eight o'clock at Mid-ſummer, and theſe lazy var- 
leteſles (in tull health) not come Cown ygt to breaklaſt! 
What a confounded indecency in yorungladies, to let a 
Rake know that they love their beds ſo cearly, and, at 
the ſame time, where to have them! But I'll punith then:: 

They ſhall breakfaſt with their old uncle, and yawn at one 
another, as if for a wager: While I drive my Phaeton to 
Col. Ambroſe's, who yeſterday gave me invitation bot) | 10 
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breakfaſt and dine, on account of two Yorkſhire nieces, 
celebrated toaſts, who have been with him this fortnight 
paſt, and who, he fays, want to ſee me. So, Jack, all 
women Co not run away from me, thank Heaven !—I wiſh 
I could have leave of my heart, ſince the dear fugitive is 
ſo ingrateſul, todrive her out of it with another Beauty. 
But who can ſupplant her? Who can be admitted to a 
place in it, after Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe ? 

At my return, if 1 can finda ſubject, I will ſcribble on, 
to oblige thee 

My Phaeton's ready : My couſins ſend me word they 
ate juſt coming don: So in ſpite I'll be gone. 

Saturday afternoon. 

I did ſtay to dine with the Colonel, and his Lady and 
Nieces : But I could not paſs the afternoon with them, 
for the heart of me. There was enough in the perſons and 
faces of the two young ladies to ſet me upon compariſons. 
Particular features held my attention for a few moments : 
But thoſe ſerved but tv whet my impatience to find the 
charmer of my ſoul ; who. for perſon, for air, for mind, 
bad never any equal. My heart recoil'd and ſicken'd upon 
comparing minds and converſations. Pert wit, a too flu- 
died-for defire to pleaſe ; each in high good humour with 
herſelf; ar cpen-mouthed affectation in both, to ſhew white 


teeth, as if the principal excellence; and to invite amo- 


rous familiarity, by the premiſe of a ſweet breath; at 
the ſame time refleQting tacitly upon breaths arrogantly 
implied to be leſs pure. 

Once I could have borne them. 

"They ſeemed to he diſappointed, that I was fo ſoon 
able to leave them. Yet have I not at preſent ſo much 
vanity (My Clariſſa has cured me of my vanity!) as to at- 
tribute their ditappointment ſo much to particular liking 
of me, as to their own ſelt-admiration. They looked upon 
me, as a comnoifleur in beauty. They would have becn 
proud-of envaging my attention, as ſuch: Put ſo affected, 
ſo flimly-witied, mere ſkin-de»p beauties !—— They bad 
looked no furiter into themlclves than what their glaſſes 
had enabled them to fee: And their glaſſes were flatter- 
ing glaſſes too; ſor | thought them paſlive-faced, and ſpi- 
ritleſs; with <yes, however, upon the hunt for conquetis, 
and beſpeaking the attention of others, in order to coun— 
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tenance their own. I believe I could with a little pains, 
have given them life and ſoul, and to every feature of 
their faces ſparkling information — But my Clarifſa! O 
Belford, my Clariſſa has made me eyeleſs and ſenſeleſs to 
every other Beauty ! Do thou find her for me, as a ſub- 
je& worthy of my pen, or This ſhall be the laſt from 
Thy Loverace. 


LETTER XXX. 


My. LoveLace, To John BELTOR D, Ei; 


| Sunday night, July g. 
N O W, Jack, have I a ſubjeQ with a vengeance. I 

am in the very height of my tryal for all my ſins to 
my beloved fugitive. For here, yeſterday, at about five 
o'clock, arrived Lady Sarah Sadleir and Lady Betty Law- 
rance, each in her chariot and fix. Dowagers love equi- 
page ; and theſe cannot travel ten miles without a ſet, 
and half a dozen horſemen. 

My time had hung heavy upon my hands; and fo 1 
went to Church after dinner. Why may not handſome 
fellows, thought 1, like to be look'd at, as well as hand- 
ſome wenches ?—1 fell in, when Service was over, with 
Major Warneton ; and fo came not home till after fix; 
and was ſurprized, at entering the court yard here, to 
find it litter'd with equipages and ſervants 1 was ſure 
the owners of them came for no good to me. 

Lady Sarah, I ſoon found, was raiſed to this viſit by 
Lady Betty ; who has health enough to allow her to look 
out of herſelf, and out of her own affairs for buſinel*, 
Yet congratulation to my uncle on his amendment (Spite- 
ful devils on both accounts!) was the avowed errand. But 
coming in my abſence, I was their principal ſubject; and 
they had opportunity to ſet each other's heart againſt me. 

Simon Parſons hinted this to me, as I paſſed by the 
Steward's office ; for it ſeems they talked loud ; and he 
was making vp ſome accounts with old Pritchard. 

However I haſten'd to pay my duty to them. Other 


people not performing theirs, is no excuſe for the neglect 
of our own you know. 


And 
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And now I enter upon my TRY AL, 


I T H horrible grave faces was I received. The 

two antiques only bowing their tabby heads; 
making longer faces than ordinary; and all the old lines 
ap; caring (trong in their furrow'd foreheads and fallen 
cheeks, How do you, couſin? and, how do you, Mr. 
Lovelace? looking all round at one another, as who 
ſhould ſay, Do you ſpeak firſt ; and, Do you: For they 
ſeemed reſolved to loſe no time. 

had nothing ſor it, but an ait as manly, as theirs was 
womanly. Your ſervant, Madam, to Lady Betty ; and, 
Your ſervant, Madam — I am glad to ſee you abroad, to 
Lady Sarah. | 

I took my ſeat. Lord M. Iook'd horribly glum ; his 
fingers claſped, and turning round and round, under and 
over, his but juſt diſgouted thumbs ; his ſallow face, and 

oggling eyes caſt upon the floor, on the fire place, on 
bis two ſiſters, on his two kinſwomen, by turns; but not 
once deigning to look upon me. 

Then | began to think of the Laudanum and wet cloth, 
I had told thee of long ago; and to call myſelf in queſtion 
for a tenderneſs of heart that will never do me good. 

At laſt, Mr. Lovelace, —Coufin Lovelace !--Hem !— 
Hem -I am ſorry, very ſorry, hefitated Lady Sarah, 
that there is no hope of your ever taking up— 

What's the matter now, Madam ? 

The matter now !—Why, Lady Betty has two letters 
from Miſs Harlowe, which have told us what's the mat- 

ter—Are all women alike with you ? 
Les; I could have anſwered ; *bating the difference 
which pride makes. 

Then they ail chorus'd upon me—Such a character as 
MiſsHarlowe's! cry'd one--A lady of ſo much generoſity 
and good ſenſe ! another How charmingly ſhe writes! 
the two maiden monkics looking at her fine hand-writing ! 
Her perfections my crimes. What can you expect will be 
the end of theſe things? cried Lady Sarah—Damn'd, 
damn'd doings ! vociterated the Peer, ſhaking his looſe- 
fleſh'd wabbling chaps, which hung on his ſhoulders like 
an old cow's dew-lap. 


For 
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clair's ; ſuppoſing all to he happy between him and me; 
* as he aiſured them was the caſe. Mr. Lovelace, ſte 
„informs me, had handſomely ſatisfied Mrs. Moodle. 
* And Miſs Rawlins concludes with wiſhing to be ha- 
voured with the particulais of fo extraordinary a tory, 
as they may be o! uſe, to let her fee what wicked crea- 
tures (women as well as men) there are in the world.” 
I thank you for the dranghts of your two letters which 
were intercepted by this horrid man I fee the great ad- 
vantage they were of to him, in the proſecution of his 
villainous deſigns againſt the poor wretch, whom he has 
fo long made the ſport of his abhorred inventions. | 

Let me repeat, that I am quite fick of life; and of an 
earth, in which in75cent and benevolent ſpirits are ſute to 
be conſidered as aliens, and to be made ſufferers, by the 
genuine ſons and daughters of that earth. | 

How unhappy, that thoſe letters only which could have 
acquainted me with his horrid views, and armed me again! 
them, and againſt the vileneſs of the baſe women, ſhould 
fall into his hands !—Unhappier ſtill, in that my very eſ- 
cape to Hampitead, gave him the opportunity of receiv- 
ing them! . 

Nevertheleſs, I cannot but ftill wonder, tow it was 
poſſible for that Tomlinſon to know waat pa ffed between 
Mr. Hickman and my uncle Harlowe (a) : A circum- 
ſtance, which gave that vile impoſtor moit of his credit 
with me. 

How the wicked wretch himſelf could 6nd me out at 
Hampſtead, muſt alſo remain wholly a mvitery to me He 
may glory in his contrivances! - He, who has more wick- 
edne(s than wit, may glory in his contrivances ! —But, ak- 
ter all, I ſhall, I humbly preſume to hope, be happy, 
when he, poor wretch, will be — Alas! -— who can tay 
what ! 

Adieu, my deareſt friend !—May you be happy ! And 
then your Clariſſa Harlowe cannot be wholly miſerable. 
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LET TER XXVI. 


Miſs Howe, To Miſs Claritssa HarLowsr. 


Wedn. Night, July 12. 
J Write, my deareſt creature, I cannot but write, to 
expreſs my concern on your dejection. Let me be- 
ſeech you, my charming excellence, let me beleech you 
not to give way to it. 

Comfort yourſelf, on the contrary, in the triumphs of 
a virtue unſullied ; a will wholly faultleſs. Who could 
have withſtood the trials that you have ſurmounted? — 
Your couſin Morden will ſoon come. He will ſee juſtice 
done you, I make no doubt, as well with regard to what 
concerns your perſon as your eſtate. And many happy 
days may you yet ſee; and much good may you ſtill do, 
if you will not heighten unavoidable accidents into guilty 
deſpondency. 

But why, my dear, this pining ſolicitude continued af- 
ter a reconciliation with relations as unworthy as impla- 
cable ; whoſe wills are governed by an all graſping bro- 
ther, who finds his account in keeping the breach open ? 
On this over-ſolicitude, it is now plain to me, that the 
vileſt of men, built all his ſchemes, He ſaw you had a 


thirſt after it, beyond all reaſon, of hope. The view, the 


hope, ] own, extremely deſitable, had your family been 
Chriitians ; or even had they been Pagans, who had bowels, 

I ſhall ſend this ſhort letter (I am obliged to make it a 
ſhort one) by young Rogers, as we call him; the fellow I 
ſent to you to Hampſtead ; an innocent, tho' pragma- 


tical ruttic. Admit him, I pray you, into your preſence, 


that he may report to me, how you look, and how you 
are. 

Mr. Hickman ſhould attend you; but I apprehend, that 
all his motions, and my.own too, are watched by the ex- 
ecrable wretch: As indeed his are by an agent of mine; 
for I own, that I am ſo apprehenſive of his plots and re- 
venge, now | know that he has intercepted my vehement 
letters againſt him, that he is the ſubject of my dreams, 
as well asof my waking fears. 


My 
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My mother, at my earneſt importunity, has juſt given 
me leave to write, and to receive your letters But faſ- 
tened this condition upon the conceſſion, that yours muſt 
be under cover to Mr. Hickman (this with a view, I ſup- 
poſe, to give him conſideration with me); and upon this 


further condition, that ſhe is to ſee all we write. When 


« girls are ſet upon a point,” ſhe told one who told me 
again, it is better for a mother, if pollible, to make 
© herſelf of their party, rather than to oppoſe them; ſince 
© there will be then hopes, that ſhe will ſtill hold the reins 
in her own hands. 

Pray let me know what the people are with whom you - 
lodge ?—Shall I ſend Mrs. Townlend to direct you to 
lodgings, either more ſafe, or more convenient for you? 

Be pleaſed to write to me by Rogers ; who will wait on 
you for your anſwer, at your own time. 

Adieu my deareſt creature. Comfort yourſelf, as you 
would, in the like unhappy circum'lances, comfort 

Your own 
Anna Howe, 


LETTER XXVII. 
Miſs CLARISSA HAALOWE, To Miſs Howe. 


Thurſday, Fuly 13. 
I AM extremely concerned, my dear Miſs Howe, for 
being primarily the occaſion of the apprehenſions you 
have of this wicked man's vindictive attempts. What a 
wide- ſpreading error is mine! 

If I find, that he ſets on foot any machination againſt 
you, or Mr. Hickman, I do atture you 1 will conſent to 
proſecute him, altho' I were ſure I ſhould not ſurvive my 
firſt appearance at the Bar he ſhould be arraign'd at. 

I own the juſtice of your mother's arguments on that 
ſubje& ; but mult ſay, that I think there are circumſtances 
in my particular caſe, which will excuſe me, altho' (on a 
lighter occaſion than chat above apprehended) I ſhould 
decline to appear againk him. I have faid, that I may 
one day enter more particularly into this ſubject. 

Your meſſenger has now indeed ſeen me. I talked 
with him on the impoſture put upon him at e ; 
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And am ſorry to have reaſon to ſay, that had not the poor 
young man been very femple, and very ſelf-ſufficient, he 
had not been fo groſly deluded. Mrs. Bevis has the ſame 
plea to make for herſelf. A good-natured, thoughtleſs wo- 
man; not uſed to converſe with fo vile and fo ſpecious a 
deceiver, as he, who made his advantage of both theſe 
ſhallow creatures. 

I think 1 cannot he more private, than where I am. I 
hope I am fafe. All the riſque 1 run, is in going out, 
and returning from morning prayers; Which I have two 
or three times ventured to do; once at Lincoln's Inn cha- 
pel, at eleven; once at St. Dunſtan's Fleet-ſtreet, at ſeven 
in the morning, in a chair both times; and twice at fix in 
the morning, at the neighbouring church in Covent gar- 
den. The wicked wretches 1 have eſcaped from, will 
not, I hope, come to church to look for me ; eſpecially 
at ſo early pravers ; and I have fixed upon the privateſt 
pew in the latter church to hide myſelt in; and perhaps 
I may lay out a little matter in an ordinary gown, by way 
of diſguiſe; my face half hid by my mob. -- I am very 
careleſs, my dear, of my appearance now. Neat and 
clean takes up the whole of my attention. 

The man's name at whoſe houſe I lodge, is Smith —— 
A glove-maker, as well as /e/ler. His wife is the ſhop- 
keeper. A dealer allo in ſtockings, ribbands, ſnuff, and 
pertumes. A matron like woman, plain hearted, and 
prudent. The huſband an honeſt, induſtrious man. And 
they live in good underſtanding with each other. A proof 
with me, that their hearts are right; tor where a married 
couple live together upon ill terms, it is a ſign I think, 
that each knows ſomething amiſs of the other, either with 
regard to temper or morals, which if the world knew 
as well as themielves, it would as little like them as ſuch 
people like each other. Happy the marriage, where nei- 
ther man or wife has any wilfui or premeditated evil in 
their general conduct to reproach the other with !---For 
even perſons who have bad hearts, will have a veneration 
for thoſe who have good ones. 

Two neat rooms, with plain, but clean furniture, on 
the firſt floor, are mine ; one they call the dining-room. 


There is, up another pair of ſtairs, a very worthy wi- 


dow-lodger, Mrs. Lovick by name; who altho' of low 
for tunes 
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fortunes, is much teſpected, as Mrs. Smith aſſures me, by 
people of condition, of her acquaintance, for her picty, 
prudence, and underſtanding. With her I propoſe to be 
well acquainted. 

I thank you, my dear, for your kind, your ſcatonable 
advice and confolation. I hope I ſhall have more grace 
given me, than to deſpond, in the religions ſenſe of the 
word: —LEſpecially, as I can apply to wyfclf the comtort 
you give me, that neither my will, nor my inconſiderate— 
neſs, has contributed to my calamity. But neverthelels, 
the irreconcileablencts of my relations, whom | love with 
an unabated reverence; my apprehenſions of freſh violen- 
ces (this wicked man, I doubt, will not yer let me reſt) ; 
my deſtituteneſs of protection; my youth, ty tex, my 


unacquaintedneſs with the world, fubyectinz me to intuls ; 


my refleQions on the tcandal | have given, added to the 
ſenſe of the indignities | have received from a man, of 
whom | gelerved not ill ; all together will undoubtedly 
bring on the effect, that cannot be undeſtrable ro me. 
The ſlower, however, perhaps trom my natural good con- 
ilitution ; and, as | preiume to imagine, trom principles 
which I hope will in due time, and by due reflection, ſet 
me above the ſenſe of all worldly diſapprintments. | 

At preſent, my head is muca dilordered. . have not 
indeed enjoyed it with any degree of clearneſe, ſince the 
violence done to that, and to wy heart too, by the wicked 
arts of the abandoned creatures | was ca!t among. 

[ muſt have more conflicts At times | ind myſelf not 
ſubdued enough to my condi:ion. ti witi welcome thoſe 
conflicts as they come, 4s proationary ones---Bur yet my 
lather's maledition---Yer | hope even at may be made 
ot ſo much uſe to me, as to caule me to u my atien- 
tion to render it ineffequal. 

All! will at pretent add, are my thanks to your mother 
for her indulgence to us. Due compliments to Mr. | lick- 
man; and wy requeit, that you will believe me to be, to 
my latt hour, and beyond it, if poilible, my beloved [riend, 
aud my dcarer Self (for what is now my Self :?) 

Nur obliged and afetionat? 
CLaktzza HaRt owes. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 
Mr. LoverLacre, To ond BeLronD, Eſq; 


Friday, July 7. 
HAVE three of thy letters at once before me to an- 
wer; in each of which thou complaineft of my ſi- 
leace ; and in ene of them telleſt me, that thou canſt not 
live without I fcribble to thee every day, or eveiy other 
Gay at leaſt. 

Why, then, die, Jack, if thou wilt---What heart, think- 
eſt thou, can I have to write, when J have loſt the only 
tubject worth writing upon? 

Help me again to my Angel, to my Clariſſa; and 
thou ſhalt have a letter from me, or writing at leaſt, part 
of a letter, every hour. All that the charmer of my heart 
ſhall fay, that will I put down: Every motion, every air 
of her beloved perſon, every look, will I try to deſcribe; 
and when ſhe is filent, I will endeavour to tell thee her 
thoughts, either what they are or what I'd have them to 


| be---So that, having her, I ſhall never want a ſubject. 


Having loſt her, my whole foul is a blank: The whole 
creation round me, the elements above, beneath, and eve- 
ry thing I behold (for nothing can I enjoy), is a blank with- 
out het! | 

O return, return, my ſoul's fondledom, return to thy 
adoring Lovelace! What is the light, what the air, what 
the town, what the country, what's any thing without 
thee? Light, air, joy, harmony. in my notion, are but 
paits of thee ; and could they be all expreſſed in one word, 
that word would be Clariſſa. | 

O my beloved Clariſſa, return thou then; once more 
return to blels thy Lovelace, who now, by the loſs of 
thee, knows the value of the jewel he has ſlighted; and 
riics every morning but to curſe the ſun, that ſhines upon 


every body but him! 


WELL but, Jack, 'tis a {urprizing thing to me, that the 
dear fugitive cannot be met with; cannot he heard ot. 
She is fo poor a plotter (for plotting is not her talent), 
that Jam confident, had I been at liberty, I ſhould have 


tound her out before now; altho' the different emiſſaries 
I] have 
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I have employed about town, round the adjacent villages, 
and in Miſs Howe's vicinage, have hitherto failed of ſuc- 
ceſs. But my Lord continues ſo weak and Jow-fpirited, 
that there is no getting from him. I would not diſoblige 
a man whom I think in danger ſtill : For would his goat, 


now it has got him down, but give him, like a fair boxer, 


the riſing blow, all would be over with him. And here 
(pox of his fondneſs for me! it happens at a very bad 
time) he makes me fit hours together entertaining him 
with my rogueries (a pretty amuſemen* for a ſick man!) 
And yet, whenever he has the gout he prays night and 
morning with his chaplain. But what mu'! i nocions of 
religion be, who, after he has noſed and mumbled over 
his reſponſes, can give a ſigh or groan of ſatisfaction, as if 
he thought he had made up with heaven; and return 
with a new appetite to my ſtories ?—Encouraging them, 
by ſhaking his ſides with laughing at them, and calling me 
a ſad fellow in ſuch an accent, as ſhews he takes no ſmall 
delight in his kinſman. 

he old Peer has been a finner in his day, and ſuffers 
for it now : A ſneaking ſinner, ſiding, rather than ruſh- 
ing, into vices, for fear of his reputation : Or, rather, for 
fear of detection, and poſitive proof; for theſe ſort of fel- 
lows, ſack, have no real regard for reputation — Paying 
for what he never had, and never daring to riſe to the joy 
of an enterprize at firſt hand, which could bring him with- 
in view of a tilting, or of the honour of being confidered 
as the principal man in a court of juſtice, 

To ſee ſuch an old Trojan as this, juſt dropping into the 
grave, which I hoped ere this would have been dug, and 
filled up with him, crying out with pain, and gronting 
with weakneſs; yet in the ſame moment crack his leathern 
face into an horrible laugh, and call a young ſinner charm- 
ing varlet, encoreing him, as formerly he uſed to do the 
Italian eunuchs ; what a prepoſterous, what an unnatural 
adherence to old habits! 

My two couſins are generally preſent when I entertain, 
as the old peer calls it. Thoſe ftories muſt drag horribly, 
that have not more hearers and applauders, than relaters. 

Applauders! 

Ay, Belford, Applauders, repeat I; for altho' theſe girls 
pretend to blame me ſometimes for the facts, they praiſe 
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my manner, my invention, my intrepidity. —Beſides, what 
other people call Shame, that call I praiſe : I ever did, and 
fo I very early diſcharged ſhame, that cold-water damper 
to an enterpriling ſpirit. 

heſe are ſmart girls: they have life and wit; and 
yeſterday, upon Charlotte's raving againſt me upon a re- 
lated enterprize, I told her that J had had it in debate ſe- 
veral times. whether ſhe were or were not too near of kin 
tome: And that it was once a moot point with me, whe- 
ther I could not love her dearly for a month or ſo: And 
perhaps it was well for her, that another pretty little puſs 
ſtarted up, and diverted me, juſt as I was entering upon 
the courſe. 

They all three held up their hands and eyes at once. 
But I obterved, that tho' the girls exclaimed againſt me, 
they were not ſo angry at this plain ſpeaking, as I have 
found my beloved upon hints ſo dark, that I have wonder- 
ed at her quick apprehenſion. 

told Charlotte, that, grave as ſhe pretended to be in 
|: /-uiling tebentments on this declaration, I-was ſure ! 
„ no: have been put to the expence of above two ors 


three firatagems (for nobody admired a good invention 


more than ſhe). could 1 but kave diſentangled her conſct- 
ence tem the embarrafſes of conſanguinity. | 

She pretended to be highly diſpleaſed: So did her ſiſter 
for her: | told her, that ſhe ſeemed as much in earneſt, 
as il fire had thought me ſo; and dared the trial. Plain 
words, 1 laid, in theſe caſes, were more ſhocking to their 
tex than gradatim actions. And I bid Patty not be diſ- 
pleaſed at my diſtinguiſhing her ſiſter ; fince J had a great 
reſpect for her likewite. | 

An Italian air, in my uſual careleſs way, a half-ſtrug- 
vied jor kiſs from me, and a ſhrug of the ſhoulder by way 
of adiniration, from each pretty couſin, and Sad, fad fel- 
low, from the old Peet, attended with a fide-ſhaking laugh, 
made us all friends. 

There, Jack —Wilt thou, or wilt thou not, take this 
for a letter? There's Quantity, I am ſure.—How have I 
fill d a ſheet (not a ſhort-hand one indeed) without a ſub- 
jet ! My fellow ſhall take this; for he is going to town. 
And if thou canſt think tolerably of ſuch execrable tuff, 
I will ſoon ſend thee another, | 
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LETTER XXIX. 


Mr. Loverace, To Jonn BELTORD, Ey; 


| Six Sat. Morning. July 8. 
H AVE I nothing new, nothing diverting, in my 

whimſical way, thou aſkeſt, in one of thy three 
letters before me, to entertain thee with ?—And thou 
telleſt me, that, when I have leaſt to narrate, to ſpeak 


in the Scottiſh phraſe, I am moſt diverting. A pretty com- 


pliment, either to thyſelf, or to me. To both indeed !-- 
A fign that thou haſt as frothy a heart as I a head. But 
* thou ſuppoſe, that this admirable woman is not All, 
is not Every- thing with me? Vet I dread to think of her 
too; for detection of all my contrivances, I doubt, muſt 
come next. : 

The old Peer is alſo full of Miſs Harlowe ; and fo are 
my couſins. He hopes I will not be ſucha dog [There's 
a ſpecimen of his peer-like dialect] as to think of doing 
diſhonourably by a woman of ſo much merit, beauty, and 
fortune; and, he ſays, of ſo good a family. But I rel] 
him, that this is a ſtring he muſt not touch: That it is a 
very tender point : In ſhort, is my fore place ; and thar I 
am afraid he would handle it too roughly, were I to put 
myſelf into the power of ſo ungentle an operacor. 

He ſhakes his crazy head. He thinks all is not as it 
ſhould be between us; longs to have me preſent her to 
him, as my wife, and often tells me what great things he 
will do, additional to his former propoſals ; and what 
preſents he will make on the birth of the firſt child, But 
| hope the whole will be in my hands before ſuch an event 
take place. No harm in hoping, lack! My uncle fays, 
Were it not for hope, the heart would break. 


Eight o'clock at Mid- ſummer, and theſe lazy var- 
leteſſes (in full health) not come down yet to breakfast! 
What a confounded indecency in young ladies, to let a 
Rake know that they love their beds fo dearly, an], at 
the ſame time, where to have them! But Ill puniſh them: 
They ſhall breakfaſt with their old uncle, and yawn at one 
another, as it for a wager: While I drive my Fhaeton to 
Col. Ambroſe's, who yeſterday gave me invitation bot) to 
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breakfaſt and dine, on account of two Yorkſhire nieces, 
celebrated toaſts, who have been with him this fortnight 
paſt, and who, he ſays, want to ſee e. So, Jack, all 
women Co not run away from me, thank Heaven II with 
I could have leave of my heart, ſince the dear fugitive is 
ſo ingrateſul, todrive her out of it with another Beauty. 
But who can ſupplant her? Who can be admitted to a 
place in it, alter Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe r; | 
At my return, if 1 can find a ſubject, I will ſcribble on, 
to oblige thee. | 3 ety 
My Phaeton's ready: My couſins ſend me word they 
are juſt coming don: So in ſpite II] be gone— 
Saturday afternoon. . 
I did ſtay to dine with the Colonel, and his Lady and 
Nieces: But I could not pals the afternoon with them, 
for the heart of me. "There was enough in the perſons and 
faces of the two young ladies to ſet me upon compariſons. 
Particular features held my attention for a few moments : 
But thoſe ſerved but to whet my impatience to find the 
charmer of my foul ; who, for perſon, for air, for mind, 
had never any equal. My heart recoil'd and ficken'd upon 
comparing minds and converſations. Pert wit, a too ſtu— 
died-tor deſire to pleaſe; each in high good humour with 
herſelf; an open-wouthed affectation in both, toſhew white 
teeth, as if the principal excellence ; and to invite amo- 
tous familiarity. by the promiſe of a ſweet breath ; at 
the ſawe time refleCing tacitly upon breaths arrogant!y 
:mpited to be lehh pure. | 
Once I could have borne them. 
hey ſeemed to be diſappointed, that I was fo ſoon 
able to leave them. Yet have I not at preſent ſo much 
vanity (My Clariſſa has cured me of my vanity!) as to at- 
tribute their ditappointment ſo much to particular liking 
of me, as to their ovn {clf-admiration. They looked upon 
me, as a connoifleur in beauty. They would have been 
proud of engaging my attention, as ſuch : But ſo affected, 
ſo flimſy-witted, mere ſkin-ceep beauties ! They bad 
looked no {uriter into themſelves than what their glaſſes 
had enabled then to fee: And their glaſſes were flatter- 
ing glaſſes too; for i thought them patlive-faced, and ſpi- 
ritleſs; with eyes, however, upon the hunt for conquelts, 
and beſpeaking the attention Gi others, in order to coun- 
tenance 
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tenance their on. — I believe I could with a little pains, 
have given them life and ſoul, and to every feature of 
their faces ſparkling information — But my Clariſſa! — O 
Belford, my Clariſſa has made me eyeleſs and ſenſeleſs to 
every other Beauty ! Do thou find her for me, as a ſub- 
ject worthy of my pen, or This ſhall be the laſt from 


Thy Lovelace. 
LEI 1 EK N. 


Mr. LoveLace, To Jonny BeLronn, Ei; 


Sunday night, July g. 

O W, Jack, have I a ſubject with a vengeance. I 
am in the very height of my tryal for all my ſins to 
my beloved fugitive. For here, yeſterday, at about five 
o'clock, arrived Lady Sarah Sadleir and Lady Betty Law- 
rance, each in her chariot and fix. Dowagers love equi- 
page; and theſe cannot travel ten miles without a ſet, 
and half a dozen horſemen. | 

My time had hung heavy upon my hands; and fol 
went to Church after dinner. Why may not handſome 
fellows, thought I, like to be look'd at, as well as hand- 
ſome wenches ?—T fell in, when Service was over, with 
Major Warneton; and ſo came not home till after fix; 
and was ſurprized, at entering the court yard here, to 
find it litter'd with equipages and ſervants. I was ſure 
the owners of them came for no good to me. 

Lady Sarah, I foon found, was raiſed to this viſit by 
Lady Betty ; who has health enough to allow her to look 
out of herſelf, and out of her own affairs for buſineſs. 
Yet congratulation to my uncle on his amendment (Spite- 
ful devils on both accounts!) was the avowed errand. But 
coming in my abſence, I was their principal ſubject; and 
they had opportunity to ſet each other's heart againſt me. 

Simon Parſons hinted this to me, as I paſſed by the 
Steward's office; for it ſeems they talked loud; and he 
was making up ſome accounts with old Pritchard. 

However | haſten'd to pay my duty to them. Other 


people not performing theirs, is no excuſe for the neglect 
of our own you know. 


And 
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And now I enter upon my TRYAL, 


T' H horrible grave faces was I received. The 

two antiques only bowing their tabby heads; 

making longer faces than ordinary; and all the old lines 

ap eating ſtrong in their furrow'd foreheads and fallen 

3 aa do you, couſin? and, how do you, Mr, 

Lovelace? looking all round at one another, as who 

ſhould ſay, Do you ſpeak firſt ; and, Do you: For they 
ſeemed reſolved to loſe no time. 

I had nothing for it, but an air as manly, as theirs was 
womanly. Your ſervant, Madam, to Lady Betty ; and, 
Your ſervant, Madam — J am glad to ſee you abroad, to 
Lady Sarah. 

I took my ſeat. Lord M. look'd horribly glum ; his 
fingers claſped, and turning round and round, under and 
over, his but juſt diſgouted thumbs ; his fallow face, and 

ggling eyes caſt upon the floor, on the fire place, on 

is two ſiſters, on his two kinſwomen, by turns; but not 
once deigning to look upon me. 

Then I began to think of the Laudanum and wet cloth, 
J had told thee of long ago; and to call myſelf in queſtion 
for a tenderneſs of heart that will never do me good. 

At laſt, Mr. Lovelace, —Couſfin Lovelace !--Hem !— 
Hem !—I am forry, very ſorry, heſitated Lady Sarah, 
that there is no hope of your ever taking up— 

What's the matter now, Madam ? | 

The matter now !—Why, Lady Betty has two letters 
from Miſs Harlowe, which have told us what's the mat- 
ter—Are all women alike with you ? 

Ves; I could have anſwered ; bating the difference 
which pride makes. 

Then they all chorus' ] upon me—Such a character as 
MiſsHarlowe's! cry'd one--A lady of ſo much generofity 
and good ſenſe ! another---How charmingly ſhe writes! 
the two maiden monkies looking at her fine hand-writing! 
Her per fections my crimes. What can you expect will be 
the end of theſe things? cried Lady Sarah—Damn'd, 
damn'd doings ! vociferated the Peer, ſhaking his looſe- 
fleſh'd wabbling chaps, which hung on his ſhoulders like 
an old cow's dew-lap. N 1 

or 
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For my part, I hardly knew whether to ſing or fav, 
what I had to reply to theſe all-at-once attacks upon me ! 
—PFair and ſoftly, Ladies—One at a time I beſeech yo. 
Jam not to be hunted down without being heard, I hope, 
Pray let mie fee theſe letters. I beg you will let me {ce 
them. 

There they are :— That's the firſt- Read it out, it you 
can. | 

[| open'd a letter from my charmer, dated Thurſday, 
June 29 our wedding-day, that was to be, and written 
to Ledy Betty L awrance.—Þy the contents, to my gre:t 
joy, I ind the dear creature is alive and well, and in 
charming ſpirits. But the direction where to ſend an an- 
[wer was 1o ſcratch'd out, that I could not read it which 
afflicted me much. | 

She puts three queſtions in it to Lady Betty, 

it, About a letter of hers. dated June 7. congratula 
ting our nuptials, and which I was ſo gocd as to fave m/ 
aunt the trouble of writing: A very civil thing of me, i 
think. 

Again -“ Whether the and one of her nieces Mon- 
e tague were to go to town, on an old Chancery-ſuit ?” 
And, ** Whether they actually did £9 to town according- 
„ly, and to Hampſtead afterwards *” and © Whether they 
brought to town from thence the young creature whom 
„ they viſited;” was the ſubject of the fecond and third 
queſtions. 

A little inquiſitive dear rogue! And what did ſhe ex- 
pet to be the better for thele queitions ?---But curioſity, 
damn'd curioſity, is the itch of the Sex- Let when didtt 
thou know it turn to their benefit? For they ſeldom in- 
quite, but when they fear---And the proverb, as my Lord 
has it, ſays, Ie comes with a fear. That is, I ſuppoſe, 
what they fear, generally happens, becauſe there is gene- 
rally occaſion for the fear. 

Curioſity indeed ſhe avows to be her only motive for 
theſe interrogatories : For tho' ſhe ſays, her Ladyſhip may 
ſuppoſe the queſtionsare not aſked for good to me, yet the 
anſwer can do me no harm, nor her good, only to give 
her to underſtand, whether I have told her a parcel of 
damn'd lyes ; that's the plain Engliſh of ber inquiry. 

Well, Madam, faid I, with as much philoſophy as 1 

cou:U 
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could aſſume ; and may I aſk, pray, what was your Lady- 
ſhip's anſwer ? 

a 1 here's a copy of it, toſſing it to me very diſteſpect- 
ully. 

This anſwer was dated Ju; 1. A very kind and com- 
plaiſant one to the lady, but very ſo-ſo to her poor kinſ- 
man.---That people can give up their own fleſh and blood 
with fo much eaſe !---She tells her“ how proud all our 
family would be of an alliance with ſuch an excellence.” 
She does me juſtice in ſaying how much I adore her, as 
an angel of a lady; and begs of her for I know not how 
many ſakes, beſides my ſoul's ſake ** that ſhe will be fo 
„ good as to have nie for an huſband :” And anſwers, 
thou wilt gueſs how---to the lady's queſtions. 

Well, Madam; and, pray, may I be ſavoured with 
the lady's other letter ? 1 preſume it is in reply to yours. 

It is, ſaid the Peer: But, Sir, let me aſk you a few 
queſtions, before you read it---Give me the letter, Lady 


Betty. 

There it is, my Lord. 

Then on went the ſpectacles, and his head moved to 
the lincs---A charming pretty hand !- -I have often heard, 
that this lady is genus. - 

And fo, ſack, repeating my Lord's wiſe comments and 
queſtions will let thee into the contents of this mercileſs 
letter. 

* Monday July 3.” [reads my Lord]---Let me ſee--- 
That was laſt Monday ; no longer ago!“ Monday July the 
* third---Madam---I cannot excuſe myſelf---um, um, 
um, um, um [humming inarticulately, and ſkipping]--- 
© I muſt own to you, Madam, that the honour of being 
related.“ 

Off went the ſpeQacles---Now, tell me, Sir, Has not 
= Lady loſt all the friends ſhe had in the world, for your 

ake ? 

She has very implacable friends, my Lord : We all 
know That. 

But has ſhe not loſt all for your ſake ?---Tell me That. 

believe ſo, my Lord. | 

Well then !---I am glad thou art not ſo graceleſs, as to 
deny That. | 

On went the ſpeQacles again---* TI muſt own to you, 

a vs Madam, 
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„% Madam, that the honour of being related to ladies as 
eminent for their virtue, as for their deſcent“ Very 
pretty, truly ! ſaid my Lord, repeating, ** as eminent for 
* their virtue as for their deſcent, was, at firſt, no ſmall 
„ inducement with me to lend an ear to Mr. Lovelace's 
“ addreſs.” 

—— There is dignity, born dignity, in this Lady, cry'd 
my Lord. 

2 Sarah. She would have been a grace to our fa- 
mily. 

Lady Betty. Indeed ſhe would. 

Lowel. To a royal family, I will venture to fay. 

Lord M. Then what a devi 

Lovel. Pleaſe to read on, my Lord. It cannot be her 
letter, if it does not make you admire her more and more 
as you read, Couſin Charlotte, Couſin Patty, pray at- 
tend---Read on, my Lord. 

Miſs Charlotte. Amazing fortitude ! 

Miſs Patty only lifted up her dove's eyes. 

Lord M. ſreading] ** And the rather, as I was deter- 
* mined, had it come to effect, to do every thing in my 
© power to deſerve your favourable opinion.” 

Then again they chorus'd upon me! 

A bleſſed time of it, poor I !—I had nothing for it but 
impudence! | 

Lovel. Pray read on, my Lord—I told you, how you 
would all admire her—Or ſhall I read ? x 

Lord M. Damn'd aſſurance! [reading] ** I had another 
„motive, which I knew would of itſelf give me merit 
with your whole family ;--- They were all ear- - ** A 

preſumptuous one ; a puniſhably 138 one, as 
it has proved; in the hope that I might be an humble 
** means in the hand of Providence, to reclaim a man, 
{© who had, as I thought, good ſenſe enough at bottom to 
be reclaimed; or at leaſt gratitude enough to acknow- 
edge the intended obligation, whether the generous hope 
were to ſucceed or not.”---Excellent young creatuie--- 

Excellent young creature! echoed the ladies, with their 
handkerchiets at their eyes, attended with nole-mulic. 

Lowvel. By my ſoul, Miſs Patty, you weep in the wrong 
place: You ſhall never go with me to a tragedy. | 


Lady Betty. Harden'd wretch! ———— ; 
His 
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His Lordſhip bad pulled off his ſpeQacles to wipe them. 
5 eyes were miſty; and he thought the fault in his ſpec- 
tacies. : 

I ſaw they were all cock'd and prim'd---To be ſure that 
is a very pretty ſentence, ſaid I--- That is the excellency 
of this lady, that in every line, as ſhe writes on, ſhe im- 
proves upon herſelf. Pray, my Lord, proceed---I know 
her ſtyle; the next ſentence will ſtill "iſe upon us. 

Lord M. Damn'd fellow! [again ſaddling and reading] 
«© But | have been molt egregiouſly miſtaken in Mr. Love- 
* lace !”--- [ Then they all clamour'd again.] The only 
„ man, I pcrſuade myſelf.---" 

Lovel. Ladies may perſuade themſelves to any thing 
But how can {the anſwer for what other men would or would 
not have done in the ſame circumſtances ? 

I was forced to ſay any-thing to ſtifle their outcries. 
Pox take ye all together, thought I; as if I had not vex- 
arion enough in loſing her! 

Lord MH. reading] The only man, I perſuade my- 
** felt, pretending to be a gentleman, in whom I could 


% have been fo much miſtaken.” 


They were all beginning again---Pray, my Lord, pro- 


ceed !»--Hear, hear---Pray, Ladies, hear !---Now, my 


Lord, be pleaſed to proceed. The ladies are ſilent. 
So they were loſt in admiration of me, hands and eyes 


A uplifted. 


Lord M. J will, to thy confuſion; for he had look d 
over the next ſentence. 

What wretches, Belford, what ſpiteful wretches are 
poor mortals -H rejoiced to ſting one another! to tee 
each other ſtung ! 

Lord 14. [reading] © For while I was endeavouring to 
„% fave a drowning wretch, I have been not accidentally, 
„ but premeditately, and of tet purpoſe, drawn in after 
6 him ”---W hart ſay you to this, Sir? 

Lady F. 

Lady B. 

Lovel Say! Why l fay it is a very pretty metaphor, it 
it would but hold. -- Hut if you pleale, my Lord, rcad on. 
Let me hear what is ſurther ſaid, aud 1 will ſpeak to it all 
together. 

Lord M. I will. And he has had the giory to add {0 
the 


Ay, Sir, what ſay you to this? 


all 


to 
the 
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ce the liſt of thoſe he has ruin'd, a name that, I will be 
bold to ſay, would not have diſparaged his own.” 
They all looked at me, as expecting me to ſpeak. 
Lovel. Be pleaſed to proc ecd, my Lord: I will ſpeak 
to this by-and-by. How came ſhe to know, I kept a li? 
I will ſpeak to this by-and-by. 
Lord M. f reading on] © And this, Madam. by means. 
that would ſhock humanity to be made acquainted wich.” 
Ihen again, in a hurry, off went the pectacles. 
This was a plaguy ſtroke upon me. I thought myſelf 


an oak in impudence; but, by my troth, this had alno{t 
felled me. 


Lord MH. What ſay you to this, SIR-R! 

Remember, Jack, to read all their Sirs in this dialogue 
with a double rr, Sirr /—dgenotiog indignation rather than 
reſpect. 

They all looked at me, as if to fee if I could bluſh. 

Lovel. Eyes oft, my Lord I— yes off, Ladies! ſlook- 
ing baſhfully, believe] What ſay Ito this, my Lord !-- 
Why, I fay, that this lady has a ſtrong manner of ex- 
prefling herſelf !---T'bat's all here are many things that 
paſs among Lovers, which a man cannot explain bimtelf 
upon before grave people. 

Lady Betty. Among Lovers, Sir-r !---But, Mr. Love- 
lace, can you fay, that rhis lady behaved either like a 
weak, or a credulous perſon Can you fay —--— 

Lowel. Jam ready to do the lady all manner oi juſtice, 
—}ut, pray now, Ladies, it lam to be thus! 'nteriogated, 
let me know the contents of the reſt of the letter, that 1 
may be prepared for my dejence. as you are all for my ar- 
raignment. For, to be required to an{wer piec-mea! thus, 
without knowing what is to lollow, is a curted inf; aring 
way of proceeding. 

They gave me the letter: I read it th 170" to myſelf:.— 
And by the repetition of what | ſaid, thou wilt guets at 
the remaining contents. 

You ſhall find, Ladies; you ſhall find, my Lord, that J 
will not ſpare myſelf. Then holding the letter in my hagd, 
and looking upon it, as a We ee his breviate. 

Miſs Harlowe fays * That when your Ladyſhip” (turn— 
ing to Lady Betty] © ſhall know, that in the pro. gross tu her 
„ruin, wilful ſalſhoods, repeated lor gef ies, and nuinbet- 
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„ leſs perjuries, were not the leaſt of my crimes, you will 
© judge that ſhe can have no principles that will make her 
© worthy of an alliance with ladies of yours, and your 
© noble ſiſlers character, if ſhe could not, from her ſoul, 
„ declate, that ſuch an alliance can never now take place.” 

dutely, Ladies, this is paſſion! This is not reaſon, If 
cur family would not think themſelves diſhonoured by my 
marrying a perſon whom I had fo treated ; but, on the 
contrary, would rejoice that I did her this juſtice ; and if 
ſhe has come ont pure goid from the aſſay; and has no- 
thing to reproach herſelf with; why ſhould it be an im- 
peachwent of her p:inctples, to content, that ſuch an al- 
liance ſhould take place ? 


She cannot think herſelf the worſe, ju/ly ſhe FIDE 


for what was done againſt her will. 
heir Countenauces menaced a general uproar—But I 
proceeved. 
Your Lordſhip read to us, That ſhe had an hope, a pre- 
ſumptusus one; nay, a priniſpably preſumptuous one, ſhe 
calls it; that ſhe might be a means in the hands of pro- 
« vidence, to reciain ne; and that this, ſhe knew, if ef- 
© fected, would give hera merit with you all.” But from 
rh t would the icclaim nic f- She had heard, you'll ſay 
(but ſhe had only heard, ar the time the held That Hope ), 
that, to exprets myſel! in the womens dialed, I was @ wery 
avicked felloav - Well, and what then ?— Why, truly, the 
very moment the was convinced, by her own experience, 
that the charge againit me was more than hearſay; and 
that, of cenicquence, I was a fit ſubject for her generous en- 
duudours to work upon; the would nced give me up. Ac- 
cor.{ingly, ſhe flies out, and declates, chat the ceremony 
which would repair all, ſhall never rake place !---Can this 
be from any other motive, than female reſentment © 
This brought them all upon me, as | intendet it ſhould: 
It was as a tub to the whale; and alter I had let them 
play with it a while, Iclaimeti their attention, and know- 
ing that they always loved to hear me prate, went on. 
The lady, it is plain, thought, that the reclaiming of a 
man from bad havits, was a much eier taſt, than, in the 
nature of things, it can be. 
She wiites, as your Lowfhip has read, © That in endea- 
% youting to fave adruwning wretch, ſhe had been, not ac- 
© cidentally, 
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« eidentally, but premeditatedly, and of ſet purpoſe, drawn 
in after him.” But how is this, Ladies ?—You ice by her 
own worde, that I am ſtill far from being out of danger 
myſelf. Had ſhe found me, in a quagmire ſuppoſe, and 
I had got out of it by her means, and left her ro perifh in 
it; that would have been a crime indeed — Hut is not the 
fat quite otherwiſe? Has the not if her allegory proves 
what ſhe would have it prove, got out herſelf, and left me 
floundering till deeper and deeper in? What fie ſhonld 
have done, had ſhe been in earneſt ro fave me, was to join 
her hand with mine, that ſo we might by our united 
firength help one another out.—l held my hand ro her, 
and beſought her to give me hers:;—Þut, no, truly! ſhe 
was determin'd to get out herſelf as faſt as ſhe could, let 
me fink or /wim : Refuſing her aſſiſtance (againſt her own 
principles), becauſe ſhe ſaw I wanted it —You fee, La- 
dies, you ſee, my Lord, how pretty tinkling words run 
away with ears inclined to be muſical ! 

They were all ready to exclaim again: But I went on, 
proleptically, as a rhetorician would ſay, before their voices 
could break out into words. " 

But my fair accuſer ſays, That, © I have added to the 
* liſt of thoſe I have ruin'd, a name, that would not have 
% diſparaged my own.” lt is true, I have been gay and 
enterpriſing. It is in my conſtitution to be ſo. I know not 
how I came by ſuch a conſtitution : But I was never ac- 
cuſtomed to check or controul; that you all know. 
When a man finds himſelf hurry'd by paſſion into a flight 
offence, which, however flight, will not be forgiven, ke 
may be made deſperate: As a thief, who only intends a 
robbery, is often by reſiſtance, and for elt- pretervation, 
drawn in to commit a murder. 

was a ſtrange, a horrid wretch, with every one. But 
he muſt be a ſilly fellow who has not ſomething to ſay for 
himſelf, when every cauſe has its black and its white ſide. 
—\Veſtminſter-hall, Jack, affords every day as confident 
deiences as mine. | 

But what right, proceeded I, has this lady to complain 
of me, when ſhe as good as fays Here, Lovelace, you 
have acted the part of a villain by me You would repair 
you? fault : But I won't let you, that | may have the ſa- 
tisfaction of expoſing you; * the pride of retuſing you. 

2 ut, 
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But was that the caſe ? Was that the caſe ? Would! 
pretend to fay, I would now marry the lady, it ſhe would 
have me ? 

Level. You find ſhe renounces Lady Betty's mediation.-- 

Lord M. {interrupting me] Words are wind; but deeds 
ane mind: What ſignifies your curſed quibbling, Bob? 
— day plainly, If ſhe will have you, will you have her? 
Anſwer me, Yes or no; and lead us not à wild-gouſe- 
chaſe, after your meaning. a 

Livel. She knows 1 would. But here, my Lord, if 
ſhe thus goes on to expoſe herſelf and me, ſhe will make 
it a diſhonour to us both to marry. 

Chharl. But how muſt ſhe have been treated 

Lovel. (interrupting ker] Why now, couſin Charlotte, 
chucking her under the chin, would you have me tell you 
all that has paſſed between the lady and me ? Would You 
care, had you a bold and enterpriſing lover, that procla- 
mation ſhould be made of every little piece of amorous 
roguery, that he offer'd to you? 

Charlotte redden'd. They all began to exclaim. But 
I proceeded. 

The lady ſays, ** She has been diſhonour'd” (devil take 


me, if I ſpare myſelf!) „by means, that would ſhock 


+ humanity to be made acquainted with them.” She is a 
very innocent lady, and may not be a judge of the means 
ſhe hints at. Over-niceneſi may be under-niceneſs : Have 
you not ſuch a proverb, my Lord ?---tantamount to, One 
exireme produces another Such a lady as 1 his, may 
poſſibly think her caſe more extraordinary than it is. This 
i will take upon me to ſay, That if ſhe has met with the 
only man in the world, who would have treated her, as 
ſhe ſays I have treated her, 1 have met in her, with the o 
29man in the wor!d, who would have made ſuch a rout 
about a caſe that is uncommon only from the circumſtan- 
ces that attend it. 

This brought them all upon me, hands, eyes, voices, all 
lifted up at once. But my Lord M. who has in his head 
(the laſt ſeat of retreating lewdneſs) as much wickedneſs 
as I bare in my beart, was forced (upon the air I ipoke 
this with, and Charlotte's and all the reſt reddenipg) to 
make a mouth that was big enough to ſwallow up . 

Other 
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other half of his face; crying out, to avoid laughing, 
Oh! Oh!l—as if under the power of a gouty twinge. 

Hadſt thou ſeen how the two tabhies, and the young 
grimalkins, looked at one another, at my Lord, and at 
me, by turns, thou too wouldſt have been ready to ſplit 
thy ugly face juſt in the middle. Thy month has already 
done half the work. And, after all, I found not ſeldom 
in this converſation, that my humorons undaunted way 
forced a ſmile into my ſervice from the prim months of 
the younger ladies eſpecially: For the caſe not being like- 
ly to be theirs, they could not be ſo much affected by it, 
as the elders; who, having had Roſes of their own, would 
have been very loth to have had them nipt in the bud, 
without ſaying, By your leave, Mrs. Rofe-buſh, to the 
mother of it. 

The next article of my indidment was for forgery ; 
and for perſonating of Lady Betty and my couſin Charlotte. 
Two ſhocking charges thou'lt ſay: And ſo they were! — 
The Peer was outrageous upon the forgery-charge. The 
I adies vow'd never to forgive the per/onoting part. Not 
a peace maker among them. So we all turn'd women, 
and ſcolded. 

My Lord told me, 'T hat he believed in his conſcience. 
there was not a viler fellow upon God's earth, than 1.--- 
What ſignifies mincing the matter. ſaid he ?—And that it 
was not the firſt time I had forged his hand. 

To this I anſwer'd, that I ſuppoſed, When the ſtatute 
of ſcandalum magnatum was framed, there were a good 
many in the peerage, who knew they delerved hard names; 
and that that Law theretore was rather made to privilege 
their qualities, than to whiten their characters. 

He called upon me to explain myfelf, with a Sir, fo 
pronounced, as to fhew, that one of the molt ignominious 
words in our nnguage was in his head. 

People, I faid, that were tenced in by their quality, and 
by their years, ſhould not take freedoms, that a man of 
fpirit could not put up with, unleis he were able heartily 
to deſpiſe the infulter. 

This fer him in a violent paſſion, He would ſend for 
Pritchard initantly. Let Pritchard be called. He would 
alter his will; and all he could leave from me, he would, 
Do, do, my Lord, faid I: I always valucd my own 
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pleaſure above your eſtate. But I'll let Pritchard know, 
that if he draws, he ſhall ſign and ſeal. 

Why, what would Ii do to Pritchard ?---Shaking Lis 
crazy head at me. 

Only, what he, or any man elſe, writes with his pen, 
to deſpoil me of what I think my right, he ſhall ſeal 
with his ears; that's a'l, my Lord. 

Then the two | adies interpoſed. 

Lady Sarah told me, That | carried things a great way 
and that neither Lord M. nor any of them, deſerved the 
treatment I gave them. 

I faid, I could not bear to be uſed ill by my Lord, for 
two reaſons: firſt, Becauſe I reſpeRed his Lordſhip above 
any man living; and next, Becauſe it look'd as if I were 
induced by ſelfiſh conſiderations, to take that from Him, 
which nobody elſe would offer to me. 

And what, return'd he, ſhall be my inducement to take 
what I do at your hands? Hoy, Sir? 

Indeed, couſin Lovelace, faid Lady Betty, with great 
gravity, we do not any of us, as Lady Sarah ſays, de- 
ſerveat your hands the treatment you give us: And let me 
tell you, that I don't think my character, and your couſin 
. Charlotte's ought to be proſtituted, in order to ruin an 
innocent lady. She mult have known early the good o- 
pinion we all have ot her, and how much we wiſhed 
her to be your wife. This good opinion of ours has been 
an inducement to her (you ſee ſhe ſays ſo) to liſten to 
your addreſs. And this, with her friends folly, has help- 
ed to throw her into your power. How you have te- 
quited her, is oo apparent. It becomes the charaRer we 
all bear, to diſclaim your actions by her. And, let me 
tell you, that to have, her abuſed by wicked people raiſ- 
ed up to perſonate us, or any of us, makes a. double call 
upon us to diſclaim them. 

Lowel. Why this is talking ſomewhat like. I would 
have you all diſclaim my actions. 1 own I have done 
very vilely by this lady. One itep led to another. I am 
curſt with an enterpriſing ſpifit. I hate to be foiled. 

Pailed ! interrupted Lady Sarah. What a ſhame to 
talk at this rate! — Did the lady fer up a contention with 
you? All nobly ſincere, and plain-hearted, have I heard 
Miſs Clarita Harlowe is: Above art, above diſguiſe; 
neither the Coquet, nor the Prude !---Poor lady ! * 1 
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ſerved a better fate from the man for whom ſhe took the 
ap Re ſhe ſo freely blames ! 
his above half affected me—Had this diſpute been 
ſo handled by every one, I had been aſhamed to look up, 
began to be baſhful.— 
Charlotte aſked, If I did not (til! ſeem inclinable to do 
the Lady Juſtice, if ſhe would have ne It would be, ſhe 
dared to ſay, the greateſt telicity the family could know 


(She would anſwer tor one), that this fine lady were of it. 


They all declared to the {ame effect; and Lady Saiah 
put the matter home to me. 

But my Lord Marplit would have it, that I could not 
be ſerious for ſix minutes together. 

I told his Lordſhip, that he was miſtaken ; light as he 
thought | made of the ſubject, I never knew auy that 
went ſo near my heart. 

Miſs Patty ſaid, She was glad to hear Hat: Indeed ſhe 
was glad to hear that: And her foft eyes gliſtened with 
pleature. 

Lord M. called her ſweet foul, and was ready to cry. 

Not from humanity neither, Jack. This peer has no 
bowels ; as thou may'it obſerve by his treatment of me. 
But when people's minds are weakened by a ſenſe of their 
own infirmities, and when they are drawing on to their 
latter ends, they will be moved on the ſlighteſt occaſi- 
ons, whether thoſe offer from ab or quithout them. 
And this, frequently, the unpenerrating worid calls huma- 
nity, when all the time, in compaſſionating the miſeries of 
human nature, they ate put pitying themſelves; and were 
they in ſtrong health and ſpirits, would care as little for 
any body elſe as thou or Ido. | 

Here bioke they off my tryal for this Sitting. Lady 
Sarah was much fatigued. it was agreed to purſue the 
ſubject in the morning. They all, however, retired to- 
gether, and went into private conference. 


LETTER XXXI. 


Mr. LoveLace. In Cantinuation. 
HE Ladies, inſtead of taking up the ſubje& where 
we had laid it down, muſt needs touch upon paſ- 


ſages in my fair accuſer's letter, which I was in hopes ey 
wou 
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would have let refl, as we were in a tolerable way. But, 
truly, they mult hear all they could hear, of our ftory, 
and what I had to fay to thoſe paſſages, that they might 
be better enabled to mediate between us, if | were really 
and indeed inclinable to do her the hoped-for juſtice. 

Theſe paſſages were, 1k, © That after I had tricked 
„her, againit her will, into the act of going off with me, 
* I carried her to one of the worſt houtes in London.“ 

2. That I had made a wicked attempt upon her; in 
« reſentment of which, ſhe fled to Hampſtead, privately. 

zaly, Came the forgery, and perſonating charges a- 
gain ; and we were upon the point of renewing our quar- 
rel before we could get to the next charge : which was 
ſtill wore, 

For that, 4thly, was,“ That having tricked her back 
% tothe vile honſe ; 1 had firit robbed her of her ſenſes, 
„and then of her honour ; detaining her afterwards a 
„ priloner there.” 

Were I to tell thee the glofſes | put upon theſe heavy 
charges, what would it be but to repeat many of the 
extenuating arguments | have uſed in my letters to thee ? 
—Sutſice it, therefore to fay, that Tinfilted much, by way 
of palliation, on the lidy's extreme niceneſs: On her dif- 
fidence in my honour ; on Miſs Howe's contriving ſpirit; 
plots on their parts. begetting plots on mine: On the 
high paſſions of the fex : I aflerted, that my whole view, 
in gently reſtraining her, was to oblige her to forgive me, 
and to marry me ; and this for the honour of both fa- 
milies. I boaſted of my own good qualities; ſome of 
which none that know me, deny; and which few liber- 
tines can lay claim to. | 

They then fell into warm admirations and praiſes of 
the laily ; all of them preparatory, as I knew, to the grand 

neſtion ; And thus it was introduced by Lady Sarah. 

Ve haveſaid as much as] think we can fav, upon theſe 
letters of the poor lady. To dwell upon the miſchiefs 
that may enſue from the abuſe of a perſon of her runk, if 
all the reparation be not made, that now can be made, 
would perhaps be to little purpoſe. But you !cem, Sir, 
ſtill to have a juſt opinion of her, as well as affection for 
her. Her virtue is not in the leaſt queſtionable. She 


could not reſent as the does, had ſhe any thing to reproach 
herſelf 
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herſelf with. She is, by every-body's account, a fine wo- 
man; has a good eſtate in her own right; is of no con- 
temptible family; tho' I think with regard to her, they 
have ated as imprudently as unworthily. For the en- 
cellency of her mind, for good oeconomy, the common 
ſpeech of her, as the worthy Dr. Lewin once told me, 1 
That her prudence would enrich a poor man, and her pie'y 
reclaim a licentious one. |, who have not been abroad 
twice this twelvemonth, came bither purpoſely, ſo did 
Lady Betty, to ſee if juſtice may not be done her: ang 
- alſo whether we and my Lord RI. (your neareſt relations, 
Sir) have, or have not, any influence over you. And, tor 
my own part, as your determination ſhall be in this at- 
ticle, ſuch ſhall be mine, with regard to the diſpoſition of 
all that is within my power. 

Lady Betty. And mine 

And mine, ſaid my Lord: And valiantly he ſwore to it. 

Level. Far be it from me to think lightly of favouts 
you may any of you be glad I wou'd deſerve. But as far 
be it from me to enter into conditions againſt my own 
liking, with ſordid views !—As to future miſchiefs, let 
them come. I have not done with the Harlowes yet. 
They were the aggreſſors; and | ſhould be glad they would 
let me hear from them, in the way they ſhould hear from 
me, in the like caſe. Perhaps, I ſhould not be ſorry to 
be found, rather than be obliged to /eeh, on this occaſi- 
on. 

Miſs Charlotte ſreddening]. Spoke like a man of vio- 
lence, rather than a man of reaſon ! 1 hope you'll allow 
that, couſin. 

Lady Sarah. Well, but fince what is done, is done, 
and cannot be undone, let us think of the next beſt; 
Have you any objection againſt marrying Miſs Harlowe, 
if ſhe will have you? 

Lovel. There can poſſibly be but one: That ſhe is e- 
yery where no doubt, as well as to Lady Betty, purſuing 
that maxim, peculiar to herſelf (and let me tell you ſo it 
_ 6ught to be), That what ſhe cannot conceal from herſelf, 
the will publiſh to all the world. 

Miſs Patty, The lady to be ſure writes this in the bit- 
terneſs of her grief, and in deſpair. 

And this from you, couſin Patty !---Saveet girl! An 

| WOuu 
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would you, my dear, in the like caſe (whiſpering her), 
have meant no more by the like exclamations ? 

I had a rap with her fan, and a bluſh ; and from Lord 
* a reflection, That I turned into jeſt every thing they 
aid. 

I aſked, if they thought the Harlowes deſerved any 
conhdcration from me; and whether that family would 
not exult over me, were | to marry their daughter, as 
it | dared not to do otherwiſe ? 

Lady Sarah. Once | was angry with that family, as we 
nil were, But now I pity them; and think, that you have 
but too well juſtified the worſt treatment they gave you. 

Lord M. Their family is of ſtanding. All gentlemen 
of it, and rich, and reputable. Let me tell you, that 
many of our coronets would be glad they could derive 
their deſcents from no worſe a ſtem than theirs. 

Lovel. They ate a narrow-ſouled and implacable fami- 
Iy. I hate them: And tho' I revere the lady, ſcorn all 
relation to them. 

Lady Betty. I wiſh no worſe could be ſaid of him, who 
is ſuch a ſcorner of common failings in others. | 

Lord M. How would my ſiſter Lovelace have reproach- 
ed herſelf for all her indulgent folly to this favourite boy 
of hers, had ſhe lived till now and been preſent on this 
occaſion ! 

Lady Sarah. Well but, begging your Lordſhip's pardon, 
let us fee if any thing can be done for this poor lady. 

Miſs Ch. If Mr. Lovelace has nothing to object againſt 
the lady's character (and I preſume to think he is not 
aſhamed to do her juſlice, tho' it may make againſt him- 
lelf), I cannot fee, but honour, and generoſity, will com- 
pel from him all that we expect. If there be any levities, 
any weakneſſes, to be charged upon the lady, I ſhould not 
open my lips in her favour ; tho' in private I would pity 
her, and deplore her hard hap. And yet, even then, there 
might not want arguments, from honour and gratitude, 
in ſo particular a caſe, to engage you, Sir, to make good 
the vows it is plain you have broken. 

Lady Betty. My niece Charlotte has called upon you 
ſo juſtly, and has put the queſtion to you ſo properly, 
that I cannot but wiſh you would ſpeak to it directly, and 
without evaſion. 


All 
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All in a breath then beſpoke iny ſeriouſneſs, and my 


juſtice : : And in this manner | Geliveted myſelf, aſſuming 
an ar ſincetely ſolemn. 
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am very ſenſibie, that the periormance of the taſk 
you have put me upon, will leave me without excuſe: 
But I will not have recourte either to evalion, or pat 
lation. : 
As my couſin Charlotte has ſeverely obſerved, I am 
not aſpamed to do juilice to Mils Harlowe's merit in 
words, altho' | will conie!s, that I ought to bluch that 
I have done it ſo lictle in deeds. 
* I. own to you all, and, what is more, with high re- 
gret (if not with ſhame, couſin Charlotte), that | have 
a great deal to anlwer for in my utage of this lad. 
The Sex has not a nobler mind, not a lovelier perion of 
it. And, for virtue, I couid not have believed (excuſe 
me, Ladies) that there ever was a women who gave, or 
could have given, ſuch illuſtrious, ſuch uoiform proo-s 
of it: For, in her whole conduct, ſhe has ſhewn her- 
ſelf to be equally above temptation aud att; and, I had 
almoſt ſaid, human jrailty. 
The ſep ſhe fo freely blames herſelf for taking, was 
truly what ſhe calls compulſutory : For tho' the was pro- 
voked to 7hink of going off with 012, the intended it 
not, nor was provided to do {o: Neither would ſhe 
ever have had the thought of it, had her relations left 
her free, upon her offered compoſition, to renounce the 
man ſhe did nat hate, in order to avoid the wan ſhe did. 
* It piqued wy pride, I own, that I could fo little de- 
pend upon the fore de of thofe impretiions, which I had 


the vanity to hope | had made in a keart ſo delicate; 


and in my worst devices again her, 1 encouraged my- 
ſelf, that | abu:cd no confidence; for none had ine in 
iny honour. 

„„The evils ſhe has ſuffered, it would have been more 
than a nmacle had ſhe avoided. Her watchfulgeſs ren- 
cered more plots abortive, than thoje which contribu- 
ted to her all; and they were many and various. And 
all her greater trials and hardſhips were owing to her 
noble r1efiitance and jult reſentment. 

* I know, proceeded I, how much I condemn myſelf 
in the juſtice I am doing to this excellent creature. 
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„But yet I ai do her juſtice, and cannot help it if I 
would. And I hope this ſhews, that I am not ſo to- 
tally abandoned, as | have been thought to be. 
Indeed with me, ſhe has done more honour to the ſex 
in her fall, if it be to be called a fall (in truth it ought 
not), than ever any other could do in her ſtanding. 

« When at length, J had given her watchful virtue 
cauſe of ſuſpicion, I was then indeed obliged to make 
uſe of power and art to hinder her from eſcaping from 
me. She then ſormed contrivances to elude mine; but 
all hers were ſuch as ilri&t truth and punQilious honour 
would juſtify, She could not ſtoop to deceit and falſ- 
hood, no, not to ſave herſelf. More than once, juſtly 
did ſhe tell me, fred by conſcious worthineſs, that her 
foul was my ſoul's ſuperior !---Forgive me, Ladies, 
for ſaying, that till | knew her, I queſtioned a ſoul in 
a ſex, created, as | was willing to ſuppoſe, only for 
temporary purpoles.---It is not to be imagined into 
what ab{urcities men of free principles run, in order to 
juſtify to themtelves their free practices; and to make 
a religion to their minds: And yet, in this reſpect, [ 
have not been to faulty as ſome others. | 

+ No wonder that ſuch a noble creature as this looked 
upon every ſtudied artifice, as a degree of baſeneſs, not 
to be forgiven. No wonder that ſhe could fo eaſily be- 
come avere to the man (tho' once ſhe beheld him with 
an eye not wholly indifferent) whom ſhe thought capa- 
ble of premeditated guiit.---Nor, give me leave, on the 
other hand, to fay, is it to he wondered at, that the 
man who found it ſo difiicult to be forgiven, for the 
ſlighter offences, and who had not the grace to recede 
or repent (mace deſperate), ſhould be hurried on to the 
commitiion of the greater. | 

* In ſhort, Ladies, in a word, my Lord, Mifs Clariſſa 
Harlowe is an angel: if ever there was or could be one 
in human nature: And is, and ever was, as pure as an 
angel in her will: And this juſtice J muſt do her, al- 
tho the quellion, 1 fee by every gliſtening eve, is ready 
to be alked, What, then Lovelace, are you? 

Lord IH. A devill--A damn'd devil! I mult anſwer. 


And may the cuile of God follow you in all you under- 


take, 
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take, if vou do not make her the beſt amends now in your 
power to make her! 

Lovel. From you, my Lord, I could expect no other: 
But from the Ladies I hope for leſs violence from the in- 
genuity of my confeſſion. m7 

The Ladies, elder and younger had their handkerchiefs 
to their eyes, at the juſt teſtimony which I bore to the 
merits of this exalted creature; and which I would make 
no ſcruple to bear at the Bar of a Court of Juſtice, were [ 
to be called to it. | | 

Lady Betty. Well, Sir, this is a noble character. If you 
think as you ſpeak, ſurely you cannot refuſe to do the la- 
dy all the juſtice now in your power to do her. 

They all joined in this demand. 

I pleaded, that I was ſure ſhe would not have me: 
That, when ſhe had taken a reſolution, ſhe was was not to 
be moved: Unperſuadableneſs was an Harlowe fin: That, 
and her name, I told them, were all ſhe had of theirs. 

All were of opinion, that ſhe might, in her preſent de- 
ſolate circumſtances, be brought to forgive me. Lady 
Sarah ſaid, that her ſiſter and ſhe would endeavour to find 
out the Noble Sufferer, as they juſtly called her; and 
would take her into their protection, and be guaranties to 
her of the juſtice that I would do her ; as well after mar- 
riage, as before. 

t was ſome pleaſure to me, to obſerve the placability 
of theſe ladies of my own family, had they, any or either 
of them, met with a Lovelace. But 'twould be hard upon 
us honeſt fellows, Jack, if all women were Clariſa's. 

Here I am obliged to break off. 


LET TER XXXII. 


Mr. Loverace. In continuation. 


I is much better, Jack, to tell your own ſtory, when 
it muſt be known, than to have an adverfary to tel] it 
tor you. Conſcious of this, I gave them a particular ac- 
count, how urgent | had been with her to fix upon the 
Thurſday after | left her (it being her uncle Harlowe's an- 
niverfary birth day, and named to oblige her) for the pri- 
vate celebration ; having ſome days before actually pꝛo- 
cured a Licence, which till yemaine(] with her, 
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hat, not being able to prevail upon her to promiſe 
any thing, while under a ſuppoſed rettraint ; I offered to 
leave her at full liberty, if the would give me the leaſt 
hope for that day. But neither did this offer avail me. 

That this inflexibleneſs making me deſperate, I reſolv- 
ed to add to my former fault, by giving directions, that 
ſhe ſhould not either go, or correſpond, out of the houſe, 
till 1 returned from M. Hall; well knowing, that, if ſhe 
were at full liberty, I muſt for ever loſe her. 

That this conſtraint had ſo much incenſed her, that al- 
tho? I wrote no leſs than four different letters, I could not 
procure a ſingle word in anſwer ; tho” I preſſed her but 
{or four words to ſignify the day and the church. 

I reierred to my two couſins to vouch for me the ex- 
traordinary methods | took to fend meſſengers to town, 
tho they knew not the occaſion: Which now I told them, 


Was this. 


I acquainted them. that I even had wrote to you, Jack, 
and to another gentleman, of whom I thought the had a 
good «pinion, to attend her, in order to preſs for her com- - 

liance ; holding myſelf in readineſs the laſt day at Salt- 
hill, to meet the meſſenger they ſhould ſend, and proceed 
to London, it his meſſage were favourable : But that, be- 
fore they could attend her, ſhe had ſound means to fly a- 
way once more: And is now, faid I, perch'd perhaps, 
ſomewhere under Lady Betty's window at Glenham Hall; 
and there, like the ſweet Philomela, a thorn in her breaſt, 
warblcs forth her melancholy complaints againſt her bar- 
barous l'ereus. | 

Lad Betty declared, That ſhe was not with her; nor 
did ſe know whete ſhe was. She ſhould be, ſhe added, 
the moſt welcome gueſt to her, that ſhe ever received. 

In truth, 1 had a ſuſpicion, that ſhe was already in their 
know le:ige, and taken into their protection; for Lady Sa- 
rah | imagined incapable ot being rouſed to this ſpirit by 
a letter only from Miſs Haclowe, and that not directed to 
hericl!; ſhe being a very indolent and melancholy woman. 
But her ſiſter, 1 find, had wrought her up to it: For La- 
Betty is as officious and managing a woman as Mrs. Howe; 
but of a much more generous and noble diſpoſition. —— 


Sbe is my aunt, Jack. 


I ſuppoſed, I ſaid, that her Ladyſhip might have a pri- 
vate 


* 
* 
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vate direction where to ſend to her I ſpoke as I wiſh 4: 
] would have given the world, to have heard, that ſhe 1. as 
inclined to cultivate the intere{t of any of my family. 

Lady Betty anſwet'd, that ſhe had no direction but what 
was in the letter; which ſhe had ſcratched out, and wich, 
it was probable, was only a temporary one, in order to 
avoid me: Otherwiſe ſhe would hardly have directed an 
anſwer to be left at an inn. And ſhe was of opinion. that 
to apply to Miſs Howe would be the only certain way to 
lucceed in any application for forgiveneſs, would | enable 
that young lady to intereſt hericlt in procuring it. 

Miſs Charlotte ermit me to make a profotal.---Fince 
we are all of one mind in relation to the juſtice dus to 
Miis Harlowe, ii Mr. Lovel:ce will oblige himici? 19 
marry her, Iwill wake Niiſs Howe a viſit, little as len 
acquainted with her; and cndeaveur to engage hit i- 
terelt to forwatd the deſited reconciliation. And it this 
can be done, I make no queſtion but all may be tppily gu- 
commodcated z tor every body knows the love there is be- 
tween Miſs Harlowe and Mits Howe. 

MARRIAGE, with theſe women, thou ſeeft, Tack, is 
an atonement far all we can do to them. A true draniaiic 
recompence ! ; ; 

This motion was highly approved of; and I gave ry 
honour, as deſired, in the ſulleſt manner they could with. 

Lady Sarab. Well then, couſin Charlotte, begin out 
treaty with Miſs Howe, out of hand. 


Lady Betty. Pray do. And let Miſs Hailowe be told, 


that I am ready to receive her, as the welcomeſt of guullz ; 
And I will not have her out of my fight till the knot is tied. 

Lady Sarah. "ell her from me, That ſhe ſhall be mv 
daughter !---Inſtead of my poor Betſey l. And ſhed a tear 
in remembrance of her loſt daughter. 

Lord H. What fay you, Sir, to this? 

Lowel. ConTEnT, my Lord. I ſpeak in the language 
of your houſe. 

Lord M. We are not to be fooled, nephew. No quib- 
bling. We will have no ſlur put upon us. 

Lowel. You ſhall not. And yet I did not intend to mar- 
ry, it ſhe exceeded the appointed Thurſday. But, I think, 
according to her own notions, that I have injured her be- 
yond reparation, altho' [| were to make her the beſt of hut- 
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bands, as J am reſolved to be, if ſhe will conde/cend, as I 
will call it, to have me. And be This, couſin Charlotte, 
my part of your commiſſion to ſay. 

This pleaſed them all. 

Lord MH. Give thy hand, Bob !——Thou talkeſt like a 
man of honour at laſt. I hope we may depend upon what 
thou ſayeſt ? | | 

The Ladies eyes put the ſame queſtion to me. 

Lovel You may, my Lord. You may, Ladies. Abſo- 
lutely you may. 

Then: was the perſonal character of the lady, as well as 
her more extraordinary talents and endowments, again ex- 
patiated upon: And Miſs Paity who had once ſeen her, 
launched out more than all the reſt in her praiſe Iheſe 
were tollowed by Family-cogencies ; what never are forgot- 
ten to be inquired after in marriage-treaties, the principal 
inducements to the Sages of a family, and the /eaft io be 
mentioned by the Parties themſelves, altho' even by them, 
perhaps the f/ thought of: That is to ſay, inquiſition 
into the lacy's fortune ; into the particulars of the pgrand- 
tather's eſtate ; and what her father, and her ſingle ſoul'd 
uncles, will probably do for her, if a reconciliation be ef- 
fected; as by their means, they make no doubt but it will, 
between both families, if it be not my fault. The two 
Venerables [No longer Tabbies with me now] hinted at 
rich preſents on their own parts ; and my Lord declared, 
that he would make ſuch overtures in my behalf, as ſhouid 
render my marriage with Mits Harlowe the beſt Gay's 
work I ever made, and what, he doubted not, but would 
be as agreeable to that ſamily, as to myſelt. 

- '1 hus. at preſent, by a ſingle hair, hangs over my head 
the matrimonial ſword. And thus ended n y tryal. And 
thus are we all friends; and Couſin and Couſin, and Ne- 
phew and Nephew at every word. 

Did ever Comedy end more happily, than this loog 
tryal ? 


LET 


. Toots, which have taken ſtrong hold in the earth), when 
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» Mr. LoveLace, To Jon BeLrorD, Ei; 


Wedn. July 12. 

83 Jack, they think they have gain'd a mighty point. 
But were I to change my mind, were I to repent, I 
fancy I am ſafe.— And yet this very moment it riſes to my 
mind, that 'tis hard truſtirfg too: for ſurely there muſt be 
ſome embers, where there was fire ſo lately, that may be 
ſtirr'd up to give a blaze to combuſtibles ſtrew'd lightly 
upon them. Love (like ſome ſelf propagating plants or 


once got deep into the heart, is hardly ever totally extirpa- 
ted, except by Matrimony indeed, which is the Grave of 
Love, becauſe it allows of the end of Love. Then theſe 
ladies, all advocates for herſelf, with herſelf, Miſs Howe 
at their head, perhaps — Not in favour to me] don't 
expect That from Miſs Howe. Put perhaps in favour to 
herſelf: For Miſs Howe has reaſon to apprehend vengeance 
from me I ween. Her Hickman will be ſafe too, as ſhe 
may think, if I marry her beloved friend: For he has 
been a buſy fellow, and I have long wiſh'd to have a flap 
at him The lady's caſe deſperate with her friends too; 
and likely to be ſo, while ſingle, and her character expo- 
ſed to cenlure. | 

A huſband is a charming cloak ; a fig-leafed apron for 
a wife: And for a lady to be protected in liberties, in di- 
verſions, which her heart pants after---and all her faults, 
even the moſt criminal, were ſhe to be detected, to be 
thrown upon the huſband, and the ridicule too; a charm» 
ing eligible for a wife! 

But J ſhall have one comfort, If I marry, which pleaſes 
me not a little. It a man's wife has a dear friend of her ſex, 
a hundred liberties may be taken with that triend, which 
could not be taken, if the ſingle lady (knowing what a fi- 
tle to freedoms marriage has given him with her friend) 
was not leſs ſcrupulous with him than ſhe ought to be, as 
to herſelf. Then there are broad freedoms (ſhall I call 
them?) that may be taken by the husband with his wife, 
that may not be quite ſhocking, which it the wite Fears 
befare her friend, will ſerve for a leſſon to that friend; 
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and if that friend bears to be preſent at them without check 
or baſhfulneſs, will ſhew a ſagacious fellow, that ſhe can 
bear as much herſelf, at proper time and place. Chaſtity, 
Jack, like Piety, is an uniform thing. If in lool, if in 
ſpeech, a girl gives way to undue levity, depend upon it, 


the devil has got one of his cloven feet in her heart alrea- 


dy—So, Hickman, take care of thyſelf, 1 adviſe thee, 
whether I marry or not. 

Thus, Jack, have I at once reconciled myſelf to all 
my relations—And, if the lady refuſes me, thrown the 
fault upon her. This, I knew, would be in my power to 
do at any time: And I was the more arrogant to them, 
in order to heighten the merit of my compliance. 

But after all, it would be very whimſical, would it not, 
if all my plots and contrivances ſhould end in wedlock ! 
What a puniſhment would this come out to be, upon my- 
ſelf tdo, that all this while I have been plundering my 
own treaſury ? 

But, Jack, two things I muſt inſiſt upon with thee, it 
this is to be the caſe---Having put ſecrets of ſo high a na- 
ture between me and my ſpouſe into thy power, I muſt, 
for my own honour and the honour of my wife and my il- 
luſtrious progeny, firſt oblige thee to give up the letters I 
have ſo profuſely ſcribbled to thee ; and, in the next place, 
do by thee, as I have heard whiſper'd in France was done 
by the true father of a certaiq, monarque ; that is to ſay, 
cut thy throat, to prevent thy telling of tales. 

have found means to heighten the kind opinion my 
friends here have begun to have of me, by communicating 
to them the contents of the four laſt letters which I wrote 
to preſs my elected ſpouſe to ſolemnize. My Lord has 
repeated one of his phraſes in my favour, that he hopes it 
will 8 out, That the devil is not quite ſo black as he is 

ainted. 

e Now pr'ythee, dear Jack, ſince ſo many good conſe- 
quences are to flow from theſe our nuptials (one of which 
to thyſelf ; ſince the ſooner thou dieſt, the leſs thou wilt 
have to anſwer for) ; and that I now-and-then am apt to 
believe there may be ſomething in the old fellow's notion, 
who once told us, .that he who kills a man, has all that 
man's ſins to anſwer for, as well as his own, becauſe he 

gave 
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ve him not the time to repent of them, that Heaven de- 
gn'd to allow him (A fine thing for thee, if thou con- 
ſenteſt to be knock'd on the head; but a curſed one for 
the manſlayer !) and fince there may be room to fear, that 
Miſs Howe will not give us her help; I pr'ythee now ex- 
ert thyſelf to find out my Clarifla Harlowe, that I may 
make a Lovelace of her. Set all the city bellmen, and 
the country criers, for ten miles round the metropolis, at 
work, with their O yes's! and it any man, woman or 
« child can give tale or tidings“ —— Advertite her in all 
the news-papers; and let her know, ** That if ſhe will 
«« repair to Lady Betty Lawrance, or to Miſs Charlotte 
« Montague, ſhe may hear of ſomething greatly to her 
advantage.“ 

My two couſins Montague are actually to ſet out to- 
morrow, to Mrs. Howe's to engage her vixen daughter's 
intereſt with her friend: Lo flaunt it away in a chariot 
and fix, for the greater ſtate and ſignificance. 

Confounded mortification to be reduced thus fow !— 
My pride hardly knows how to brook it. 

Lord M. has engaged the two venerables to ſtay here, 
to attend the iſſue: And I, ſtanding very high at preſent 
in their good graces, am to gallant them to Oxford, to 
Blenheim, and ſeveral other places. 


LETTER XXXIV. 
Miſs Howe, To Miſs CLARISsA HARLOWr. 


Thurſday night, July 13. 

Ollins ſets not out to-morrow. Some domeſtic occa- 

\._4 ſion hinders him. Rogers is but now return'd from 

you, and cannot well be ſpared. Mr. Hickman is gone 

upon an affair of my mother's, and has taken both his ſer- 

vants with him, to do credit to his employer: So I am 

forced to venture this by the pott, directed by your aſſu- 
med name. ; 

I am to acquaint you, that I have been favoured with 

a viſit from Miſs Montague and her Siſter, in Lord M.'s 

chariot and fix. My Lord's gentleman rode here yeſter- 

day, with a requeſt that I would receive a vifit from the 

two 
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two young ladies, on a wery particular occaſion; the 
gieater favour, if it might be the next day. 

As | had fo little perſonal knowledge of either, Idoubted 
not but it muſt be in relation to the intereſts of my dear 
friend; and fo conſulting with my mother, I ſent them an 
invitation to favour me (becauſe of the diſtance) with their 
company at dinner; which they kindly accepted. 

I hope, my dear, ſince things have been ſo very bad, 
that their errand to me will be as agreeable to you, as any | 
thing that can now happen. They came in the name of 
Lord M. and his two Siſters, to defire my intereſt to en- | 
gage you to put yourſelf into the protection of Lady Bet- 
ty Lawrance ; who will not part with you, till ſhe ſees all 
the juſtice done you, that now can be done. 

Lady Satah Sadleir had not ſtirr'd out for a twelve— 
month before, never ſince ſhe loſt her agreeable daughter, 
whom you and I faw at Mrs. Benſon's: But was induced 
to take this journey by her ſiſter, purely to procure you 
reparation, it poſſible. And their joint ſtrength, united 
with Lord M.'s, has ſo far ſucceeded, that the wretch ha 
bound himſelf to them, and to theſe young ladies, in the fo 
lemneſt manner, to wed you in their preſence, if they 
can prevail upon you to give him your hand. 

his conſolation you may take to yourſelf, that all this 
honourable family have a due, that is, the higheſt ſenſe of 
our merit, and greatly admire you. The horrid creature 
as not ſpared himſelf in doing juſtice to your virtue; and 
the young ladies gave us ſuch an account of his confeſſi- 
ons, and ſelf-condemnation, that my mother was quite 
charmed with you ; and we all four ſhed tears of joy, that 
there is one of our ſex (I, that that one is my deareſt 
friend), who has done ſo much honour to it, as to deſerve 
the ſelf· convicted praiſes he gave you; tho” pity for the 
excellent creature mixed with the ſenſibility. 

He promiſes by them to make the beſt of huſband's: 
and my Lord, and his two ſiſters are both to be guaran- 
tees that he will be ſo. Noble ſettlements, noble preſents, 
they talked of: They ſay, they left Lord M. and his two 
ſiſters talking of nothing elſe but of thoſe preſents and ſet- 
tlements, how moſt to do you honour, the greater in pro- 
portion for the indignities you have ſuffered; and 0 
changing of names by aQ of parliament, preparative * 

| | the 
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the intereſt they will all join to make, to get the titles to 
go where the bulk of the eſtate muſt go, at my Lord's 
death, which they apprehend to be nearer than they wiſh. 
Nor doubt they of a thorough reformation in his morals, 
from your example and influence over him. J 
made a great many objections for you-— All, I believe, 
that you could have made yourſelf, had you been preſent. 
But I have no doubt to adviſe you, my dear (and fo does 
my mother,) inſtantly to put yourſelf into Lady Betty's 
Os with a relolution to take the wretch for your 
uſband : All his future grandeur (he wants not pride) 
depends upon his ſincerity to you; and the young ladies 
vouch for the depth of his concern for the wrongs he has 
done you. 

All his apprehenſion is, in your readineſs to communi- 
cate to every one, as he fears, the evils you have ſuffer'd ; 
which he thinks will expoſe you both. But had you not 
revealed them to Lady Betty. vou had not had fo waim a 
friend ; fince it is owing to two letters you wrote to her, 
that all this good, as | hope it will prove, was brought a- 
bout. But | adviſe you to be more ſparing in expoſing 
what is paſt, whether you have thoughts of accepting him 
or not: For what, my dear, can that avail now, but to 
pre a handle to vile wretches to triumph over your 

riends ; ſince every one will not know how much to your 
honour your very ſufferings have been ? 

Your melancholy letter brought by Rogers (a), with 
his account of your indifferent health, confirmed to Ro- 
gers by the woman of the houſe, as well as by your looks, 
and by your faintneſs while you talk'd with him, would 
have given me inexpreſſible affliction, had I nor been 
chear'd by this agreeable vifit from the young ladies, I 
hope you will be equally fo, on my tmparting the ſubject 
of it to you. 

Indeed, my dear, you muſt not heſitate: You muſt ob- 
lige them : "The alliance is ſplendid and honourable. Ve- 
ry few will know any thing of his brutal baſeneſs to you. 
All muſt end, in a little while, in a general reconciliti- 
on ; and you will be able to reſume your courſe of do- 
ing the good to every deſerving object, which procured 
you bleſſings where-ever you ſet your foot. 

am 


(4) See Letter xvii. 5. 89. preceding. 
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am concern'd to find, that your father's raſh wiſh af- 
ſects you ſo much as it does. Upon my word, my dear, 
your mind is weaken'd grievouſly. You muſt not, indeed 
you muſt not, deſert yourſelf. The penitence you talk 
oft is for hem to be penitent who hurried you into 
evils you could not well avoid You judge by the unhap- 
py event, rather than upon the true merits of your cate. 

pon my honour, I think you faultleſs in almoſt every 
ſtep you have taken. What has not that vilely inſolent 
and ambitious, vet ſtupid, brother of yours to anſwer for ? 
— hat ſpiteſul thing your ſiſter too! 

But come, fince what is paſt cannot be help'd, let us 
look forward. You have now happy proſpeéts opening 
to you: A family, alreacy noble, ready to receive and em- 
brace you with open arms and joyful hearts; and who, 
by their love to you, will teach another family (who know 
not what an excellence they have conſederated to perſe- 
cute) how to value you. Your prudence, your piety will 
crown all: It will reclaim a wretch, that for an hundred 
ſakes more than for his own, one would wiſh to be 
reclaimed. 

Like a traveller, who has been put out of his way by 
the overflowing'of ſome rapid ſtream, you have only had 
the fore-right path you were in overwhelmed. A few 
miles about, a day or two only loſt, as I may ſay, and you 
are in a way to recover it; and, by quickening your ſpeed, 
will get up the loſt time. The hurry upon your ſpirits, 
mean time, will be all your inconvenience ; for it was not 
your fault you were ſtopt in your progrefs. 

Thiuk of this, my dear ; and improve upon the allego- 
ry, as you know how. If you can, without impeding 
your progreſs, be the means of aſſuaging the inundation, 
of bounding the waters within their natural channel, and 
thereby of recovering the overwhelmed path for the ſake 
of future paſſengers who travel the ſame way, what a me- 
Tit will yours be! | 

I ſhall impatiently expect your next letter. The young 
ladies propoſed, that you ſhould put yourſelf, if in town, 
or near it, into the Reading ſtage-coach, which inns ſome- 
where in Fleet-ſireet : And if you give notice of the day, 
you will be met on the 10ad, and that pretty early in your 

Journey, 
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journey, by ſome of both ſexes ; one of whom you won't 


be ſorry to ſee. 


Mr. Hickman ſhall attend you at Slough ; and Lady 
Betty herſelf, and one of the Miſſes Montague, with pro- 
per equipages, will be at Reading to receive you ; and 
carry you directly to the ſeat of the former: For I have 
expreſly ſtipulated, that the wretch himſelf ſhall not come 


into your preſence till your nuptials are to be ſolemnized, 
unleſs you give leave. 


Adieu, my deareſt friend : Be happy : And hundreds 


will then be happy of conſequence. Inexpreſlibly fo, I 
am ſure, will then be 


Your ever-aſfectianate. 
Ax NA Howe, 


* LETTER XXXV. 


Mi/s Howe, To Miſs CLarrssa HARLO ME. 


My deareſt friend, Sunday Night, Fuly 16. 
we would you permit a mind ſo much devoted to 
your ſervice, to labour under ſuch an impatience 

as you mult know it would labour under, for want of an 
anſwer to a letter of ſuch conſequence to you, and there- 
fore to me - Rogers told me laſt Thurſday, you were fo 
ill: Your letter ſent by him was fo melancholy ! Yer 
you muſt be ill indeed, it you could not write ſomething 
to ſuch a letter ; were it but a line, to fay you would 
write as ſoon as you could. Sure you have received it. 
The maſter of our neareſt poſt- office will pawn his reputa- 


tion that it went ſafe : I gave him particular charge of it. 


God ſend me good news of your health, of your abili- 
ty to write; and then I will chide you.---Indeed I will--- 
as I never yet did chide you 

1 pad your excuſe will be, that the ſubject required 
conſideration—Lord ! my dear, ſo it might: But you 
have ſo right a mind, and the matter in queſtion is ſo ob- 
vious, that you could not want hait an hour to determine 
— Then you intended, probably, to wait Collins's call for 
your letter as on to morrow !—Suppoſe — Miſs !---(Indeed 
| am angry with you!) ſuppoſe tomething were to happen, 
as it did on Fiillay, that he ſhould not be able to go to 

to ven 
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town to-morrow ? -- How, child, could you ſetve me ſo? 
know not how to leave off ſcolding you 

Dear, honeſt Collins, make haſte : He will: He will. 
He ſets out, and travels all night: For I have told him, 
that the deareſt friend | have in the world has it in her 
own choice to be happy, and to make me ſo ; and that 
the letter he will bring from ber, will aſſure it to me. 

I have order'd him to go directly (without ſoppig at 
the Saracen's- head inn) to you at your lodgings. Mat- 
ters ate now in ſo good a way, that he ſafely may. 

Your expected letter is ready written, I hope; If it be 
not, he will call for it at your hour. 

\ You can't be ſo happy as you deſerve to be: But I 
doubt not that you will be as happy as you can; that is, 
that you will chooſe to put yourſelf inſtantly into Lady 
Betty's protection. If you would not have him for your 


oon ſake ; have him you muſt, for mine, for your family's, 


for your' honour's ſake! — Dear, honeſt Collins, make 
haſte! make haſle! and relieve the impatient heart of my 
Beloved's, 
Erver-faithful, ever-affetinnate, 
Anxa Howe. 


LETTER XXXVL 


Miſs Howe, To Miſs CHarLoTTE MonTaGuUe. 


Madam, Tueſday Morning, July 18. 
1 Take the liberty to write to you, by this ſpecial meſ- 
ſenger . Ia the phrenſy of my ſoul I write to you, to 
demand of you and of any of your family who can tell, 
news of my beloved friend; who, I doubt, has been ſpi- 
rited away by the baſe arts of one of the blackeſt---O help 
me to a name bad enough to call him by!---Her piety is 
proof againſt felf-attemp:s: It muſt, it muſt be Him, the 
only Him, who could injure ſuch an innocent; and now 
---who knows what he has done with her ! 

If T have patience, I will give you the occaſion of this 

diſtratted vehemence. | 
I wrote to her the very moment you and your ſiſter leſt 
me. But being unable to procure a ſpecial meſſenger, as 
I intended, was forced to ſend by the poſt. I urged her 
(you know, I promiſed, that I would), I urged her with 
carnellnels, 
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earneilneſs, to comply with the deſires of all your family. 
Having no anlwer, I wrote again on Sunday night; and 
ſent it by a particular band, who travelled all night; chide- 
ing her for keeping a heart ſo impatient as mine in ſuch 
cruel ſuſpeaſe, upon a matter of ſo much importance to 
her; and therefore to me. And very angry | was with 
her in my mind. 

ut, judge my aſtoniſhment, my diſtraction, when laſt 
night, the me Henger, returning poſt-haſte, broughi me 
Word, that the had” nat been heard of ſince Friday morn- 
ing! And that a letter lay for her ac ker lodgings, which 
came by the poſt; and matt be mine. 

She went out abou: fix that morning; only — 
as they believe, to g» to morning prayers at Covent- 
den church, juſt by ner lodgizgs, as ſhe had done rn 
times betore: Went on trot! Left word ſhe ſhould be 
back in an hour---Very poorly in health! 

Lord, have mercy upon me! What ſhall I do !---I was 
a diftraQted creature all laſt night! 

O Madam! You know not how love her !---She was 
ry carthly taviour, af 1 may fay !---My owa foul is not 
dearer to we, than my Clarifla Harlowe Fas the 13 my 
ſoul! --For I now inves none !---Only a miterable one, 
however !---For the was the joy, the ita: v. . prop of my 
fe! Nay: er woman loved woman as we loved one ano- 
ther! {cis tmpothbie to tell you halt her exceilencies. Te 

a wv glory and ray pride, that | was capable of fo fer- 
vent a love of o pure and matchleis a creature I- But 
now H -Who KnG ws, whether the Gear injured has not all 
her cwo03, her un i-lerved woes! completed | in death; or 
15 no reserved for a wirle tate !--- This i leave to your in- 
que 3 e -( 1 c1l. the man---your) relation, 
[1 undetſta: d, E Wil Ws LEG Yun. 

Lacy, my good Ladies, you ware well authoriz2gd in the 
propoſal: vou ra 2 me in preience of my mother ! Surely 
he dare not abut. your conſi lence, and the confidence of 
vour novie relations, I mate no apaloyy for giving you 
this ttouble, no: ior deſiri g you to Gay Ur with a linge by 
this meflenger, ; 

1our ], diſlradled 
ANNA Howe. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


Mr. LOVELACR, To Jonun BtrroRD, Eſq; 


M. Hall, Sat. night, July 1 ö. 
| LL undone, undone, by Jupiter !—Zounds, Jack, 
what ſhall I do now ! a curſe upon all my plots and 
contrivances . But I have it! In the very heart 
and ſoul of me, I have it! 

Thou toldeſt me, that my puniſhments were but begin- 
ning! Canſt thou, O fatal prognoſticator ! canſt 
thou tell me, where they will end? | 

Thy adliſtance I beſpeak: The moment thou receiveſt 
this, | beſpeak thy aſſiſtance. This meſſenger rides for 
life and death !-—And I hope he'll find you at your town- 
lodgings ; it he meet not with you at Edgware; where, 
being Sunday, he will call firſt, 

"his curſed, curſed woman, on Friday diſpatched man 
and horfe with the joyful news, as ſhe thought it would 
be to me, in an exulting letter from Sally Martin, that ſhe 
had found out my angel as on Wedneſday laſt ; and on 
Friday morning, afier ſhe had been at prayers at Covent- 
garden church praying for my reformation, perhaps ! 

ot her arreſted by two ſherifts officers, as ſhe was return- 
ing to her lodgings, who put her into a chair they had in 
readineſs, and carried her to one of the curſed fellows 
houſes. 

She has arreſted her for 150]. pretendedly due for board 
and lodgings: A ſum, beſides the low villainy of the pro- 
ceeding, which the dear ſoul could not poſlibly raiſe ; all 
her cloaths and cffeQs, except what ſhe had on, and with 
her, when ſhe went away, being at the old devil's! 

And here, for an aggravation, has the dear creature 
lain already two days; for I muſt be gallanting my two 
zunts and my two couſins, and giving Lord M. an airing 
atter his lying-in: Pox upon the whole family of us! 
And returned not till within this hour : And now return- 
cd to my diſtraction, on receiving the curled tidings and 
the exuliing letter, 

Haiten, haſten, dear Jack ; for the love of God, haſten 
to the injured chaimer ! My heart bleeds for her !---She 

deſerved 
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deſerved not This!—T dare not ſtir !—lt will be thought 
done by my contrivance :—And if I am abſent from this 
place, that will confirm the ſuſpicion. 

Damnation ſeize quick this accurſed woman !--- Yet ſhe 
thinks ſhe has made no ſmall merit with me !—Unhappy, 
thrice unhappy circumſtance: At a time too, when bet- 
ter proſpects were opening for the ſweet creature! 
Fiaſten to her - Clear me of this curſed job. Moſt 
ſincerely, by all that's ſacred, I ſwear you may ! - Vet 
have I been ſuch a villainous plotter, that the charming 
ſufferer will hardly believe it; altho' the proceeding be fo 
dirtily low ! 

Set her free, the moment you ſee her: Without condi- 
tioning, free! —On your knees, for me, beg her pardon: 
And aſſure her, that, where-ever ſhe goes, 1 will not mo- 
left her: No, nor come near her, without her leave: And 
be ſure allow not any of the damned crew to go near her--- 
Only, let her permit you to receive her commands from 
time to time : You haye always been her friend and ad- 
vocate. What would I now give, had I permitted you 
to have been a ſucceſsful one 

Let her have all her cloaths and effects ſent her inſtant- 
ly, as a ſmall proof of my fincerity. And force upon the 
dear creature, who muſt be moneyleſs, what ſums you 
can get her to take. Let me know, how ſhe has been 
treated : If roughly, woe be to the guilty ! 

Take thy watch in thy hand, after thou haſt freed her, 
and damn the whole brood, dragon and ſerpents, by the 
hour, till thou'rt tired ; and tell them, I bid thee do fo, 
for their curſed officiouſneſs. 
They had nothing to do, when they had found her, 
but to wait my orders how to proceed. 

The great devil fly away with them all, one by one, 
thro? the roof of their own curſed houſe, and daſh them 
to pieces againſt the tops of chimnies, as he flies; and 
let the leſſer devils collect their ſcatter'd ſcraps, and bag 
them up, in order to put them together again in their al- 
lotted place, in the element of fire, with cements of mol- 
ten lead. | 

A line! A line! A kingdom for a line! with tolerable 
news, the firſt moment thou canſt write !---This fellow 
waits to bring it! | 
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LETTER XXXVII. 
Miſs CnarLoTTE MONTAG, To Miſs Hows. 


Dear Mijs Hown, M. Hall, Tueſday afternoon: 


OUR letter bas infinitcly difturbed us all. 
This wretched man has been halt diſtracted ever 
f:1 ce Saturday night. 

We knew not what ailed him, till your letter was 
brought, 

Vile wrctch as he i is, he is however innocent of this 
new evil. 

Indeed he is, he muft be; as I ſhall more at large ac- 
quaint you. 

But will not now detain your meſſenger. 

Only to ſatisty your juſt impatience, by telling you, 
that the dear voung lady is ſale, and, we hope, well. 

A horrid miſioke. of his ger.eial crilers has ſubjected her 
to the terror and diſgrace of an arreſt. 

Poor dear Miis Harlowe ! her ſuſferings have endeared 
her to us, almoſt as much as her excellencies can have 
done to you. 

But ſhe mult be now quite at liberty. 

He has been a ciiirated man, ever ſipce the news was 
b:ought him; and we knew not what ailed him. 

But that I ſaid before, 

My Lord M. my Lady Sarah Sadleir, and my Lady 
Betty Lawrance, will all write to you this very alternoon. 

And ſo will the wretch himſelf. 

And tend it by a ſervant of their own, not to detain 
vouts. 

} know not what I write. 

But you ſhall have all the particulars, juſt, and true, 
and fair, from, 


Dear Madam, 
Your moſt faithful and obedient Servant, 
Cu. MonTAGUEs 


L E T- 
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LETTER XXXIX. 
Miſs MonTacue, To Miſs Howe. 


Dear Madam, | M. Hall, July 18. 
1 purſuance of my promiſe, I will minutely inform 

you of every thing we know, relating to this ſhocking 
tranſaQtion. 

When we returned from you on Thurſday night, and 
made our report of the kind reception both we and our 
meſſage met with, in that you had been fo good as to pro- 
miſe to uſe your intereſt with your dear friend ; it put us 
all into ſuch good humour with one another, and with my 
couſin Lovelace, that we reſolved upon a little tour of 
two days, the Friday and Saturday, in order to give an 
airing to my Lord, and Lady Sarah ; both having been 
long confined, one by illneſs, the other by melancholy. 
My Lord, his two ſiſters, and myſelf, were in the coach ; 
and all our talk was of dear Miſs Harlowe, and of our fu- 
ture happineſs with her. Mr. Lovelace, and my ſiſter, 
who is his favourite, as he is hers, were in his Phaeton : 
And whenever we joined company, that was ſtill the ſub- 
ject. 

f As to him, never man praiſed a lady, as he did her: 
Never man gave greater hopes, and made better reſoluti- 
ons. He is none of thoſe that are governed by intereſt. 
He is too proud for that. But moſt ſincerely delighted 
was he in talking of her; and of his hopes of her return- 
ing favour. He ſaid, however, more than once, that he 
feared ſhe would not forgive him ; for from his heart, he 
mult ſay, he deferved not her forgiveneſs: And often, 
and often, that there was not ſuch a woman in the world. 

This I mention to ſhew you, Madam, that he could 
not at this very time be privy to ſuch a barbarous and diſ- 
graceful treatment. 

We returned nct till Saturday night, all in as good hu- 
mour with one another, as we went out. We never had 
ſuch pleaſure in his company before: If he would be 
good, and as he ought to be, no man would be better be- 
loved by relations than he. But never was there a greater 


alteration in man when he came home, and received a 


letter from a meſſenger, who it ſeems, had been flatter- 
| L 3 ing 
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ing himſelf in hopes of a reward, and had been waiting 
for his return from the night before. In ſuch a fury !— 
The man faired but badly. He inſtantly ſhut himſehf up 
to write, and ordered man and horſe to be ready ro fer out 
before day-light the next morning, to carry the leiter to a 
friend in London. 

He would not ſee us all that night; neither hreakſaſt 
nor dine with us next day, He ought, he ſaid, never to 
ſee the light; and bid my ſiſter, whom he called au. u- 
cent (and ſhe being very deſirous to know the occaficy of 


all this), ſhun him; ſaying, He was a wretch, and made 
ſo by his own inventions, and the coniequences of them. 


None of us could get out of him what fo diſturbed him. 
We ſhould too ſoon hear, he ſaid, to the utter diſſipation 
of all his hopes, and all ours. 

We cculd eaſily ſuppoſe, that all was not right with re- 
gard to the worthy young Lady, 

He was out each day; and ſaid, he wanted to run away 
from himſelf. - 
Late on Monday night he received a letter from Mr. 
Beliord, his mott favoured friend, by his own mecſtenger ; 
who came back in a fozm, man and horſe. Whatever 
were the contents, he was net eaher, but like a madman 


rather: Bur till would not let us know the occaiton. But 


to my fiſter, he ſaid N hody, my dear Patley, who can 
think but of half the plagues that purſue an intriguing ſpi- 
Tit, would ever quit the right path, 

He was out, when pour meſſenger came: But ſoon 
came in; and bad erough was his feception from us all. 
And he ſaid, that his own torments were greater than ours, 
than Miſs Harlowe's, cr yours, Madam, all pu! together. 
He would ſee your letter. He always carries every-thing 
before him: And ſaid, when he had read it, that He thank- 
ed God, he was not fuch a villain, as you, with too much 
reaſon, theught him. | 

bus then he owned the matter to be: 

He had left general directions to the people of the lodg- 
ings the dear lady went from, to find out 'where ſhe was 
gone to, if poſſible, that he might have an opportunity 
to impottune her to be his before their difference was pub- 
lic. The wicked people, officious at leaſt, if not wicked, 
diſcovered where ſhe was on Wedneſday ; and, for wr 

| £ 
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ſne ſhould remove before they could have his orders, they 
put her under a gentle reſtraint, as they call it; and dif- 
patched away a meſſenger to acquaint him with it; and 
to take his orders, 

The meſſenger arrived here on Friday afternoon ; and 
tarried till we returned on Saturday night : And when he 
read the letter he brought I have told you, Madam, what 
a fury he was in. | 

The letter he retired to write, and which be diſpatch- 
ed away ſo early on Sunday morning, was to conjure his 
friend Mr. Belford on receipt of it, to fly to the lady, and 
ſet her free; and to order all her things to be ſent her; 
and to clear him of fo black and villainous a fact, as he 
juſtly called it. 

And by this time, he doubts not that all is happily over; 
and the Beloved of his foul (as he calls her at every word) 
in an eaſier and happier way than ſhe was before the hor- 
rid fact. And now he owns, that the reaſon why Mr. 
Belford's letter fet him into ſtronger ravings, was, becauſe 
of his keeping him wilfully, and on purpoſe to torment 
him, in ſuſpence ; and reflecting very heavily upon him 
(for Mr. Beltord, he fays, was ever the lady's friend and 


advocate), and only mentioning, that he had waited upon 


her ; referring to his next for further particulars ; which 
he could have told him at the time. 


He declares, and we can vouch for him, that he has 


been, ever fince laſt Saturday night, the miſerableſt of 
men. 


He forbore going up himſelf, that it might not be ima- 
gined he was guilty of fo black a.contrivance ; and went 


up to complete any baſe views in conſequence of jt. 
Believe us all, dear Miſs Howe, under the deepeſt con- 
cern at this unhappy accident; which will, we fear, ex- 


alperate the charming ſufferer ; not too much for the oc- - 


caſion, but too much for our hopes. 6 

O what wretches are thele free-living men, who love to 
tread in intricate paths; and, when once theyerr, know 
not. how far out of the way their headitrong courſe may 
lad them ! 

My ſiſter joins her thanks with mine to your good mo- 
ther and lelf, for the favours you heaped upon us laſt 
Thurſday. We beſeech your continued intereſt as to the 

ſubject 
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ſubject of our viſit. It ſhall be all our ſtudies to oblige, 
and recompenſe, the dear lady, to the utmoſt of our pow- 
er, for what ſhe has ſuffered from the unhappy man. 
We are, dear Madam, 
Your obliged and faithful Servants, 


CHARLOTTE 
MonTacGue. 
MarTHA : 8 


Dear Miſs Howe, 
E join in the above requeſt of Miſs Charlotte and 
W Miſs Patty Montague, for your favour and inte- 
reſt ; being convinced, that the accident was an accident; 
and no plot or contrivance of a wretch too full of them. 
We are, Madam, 
. Your moſt obedient humble Ses wants, 


SARAH SADLEIR, 
ELIz. LAWRANcE. 
Dear Miſi Howe, 
FTER what is written above, by names and cha- 
raters of ſuch unqueſtionable honour, I might 
have been excuſed ſigning a name almoſt as hateful to my- 


ſelf, as I KNOW it is to you. But the above will have. 


it ſo. Since therefore I muſt write, it ſhall be the truth ; 
which is, That, if I may be once more admitted to pay 
my duty to the moſt deſerving and moſt injured of her ſex, 
I will be content to do it with a halter about my neck; 
and attended by a parſon on my right hand, and the hang- 
man on my left, be doomed, at her will, either to the 
church or the gallows. 

Tueſday, Your moſt humble Servant, 

Tuly 18. Ro. LoVIZLACx. 


LETTER M. 


Mr. BeLroxb, 7e RoßgEkRT LoveLace, Ee; 
| Sunday night, July 16. 
HAT a curſed piece of work haſt thou made of it, 
W with the moſt excellent of women] Thou mayeſt 
be in earneſt, or in jeſt, as thou wilt ; but the poor lady 
will not be long either thy ſport, or the ſport of tortune! 
I will give thee an account of a ſcene that wants but 
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her affecting pen to repreſent it juſtly ; and it would wring 
all the black blood out of thy callous heart. 

Thou only, who art the author of her calamities, 
ſhouldſt have attended her in her priſon. I am unequal to 
ſuch a taſk: Nor know I any other man but would. 

This laſt act, however unintended by thee, yet a con- 
ſequence ot thy general orders, and too likely to be 
thovght agreeable to thee, by thoſe who know thy other 
viſlainies by her, has finiſhed thy barbarous work. And 
I avife thee to trumpet forth every where, how much in 
carneſt thou art to marry her, whether thou art or not. 

'Thou mayeit /a/e/y do it. She will not live to put thee 
to the tryal ; and it will a little palliate for thy enormous 
ni2ge of her, and be a means to make mankind, who 
know not what I know of the matter, herd a little longer 
with thee, and ſotbeœar to hunt thee to thy feilow-ſavages 
in the Libyan wilds and deſerts. 

Your meſſenyver found me at Edgware, expecting te 
Cinncer with me ſgveral iriends, whom I had invited three 
days before. I ſent apologics to them, as in a caſe of life 
and death ; and ſpeeded to town to the wicked woman's : 
For bow knew but ſhocking attempts might be made up- 
on her by the curſed wietches; perhaps by thy contri- 
vance, in orcer to mortify her into thy meaſures? 

Little knows the public what villainies are committed 
in thefe ahomigable houſes, upon innocent creatures drawn 
into their ſnares ! 

Finding the lady nat there, 1 poſted away to the offi- 
cer's, altho' Sally told me, that the had been bur juſt come 
trum theyc2 ; and that ſhe had refuſed to ſee her, or, as 
ſke ſent down word, any-body elſe; being reſolved to have 
the remainder of that Sunday to herſelf, as it might, per- 
laps, be the lait ſhe ſhould ever fee. 

I had the ſame thing told me, when I got thither. 

I ſent up to let her know, that I came with a commiſ- 
tion to ſet her at liberty. | was afraid of ſending up the 
name of a man known to be thy friend. She abſolutely 
refuſed to ſee any man, however, for that day, or to an- 
{wer further to any thing ſaid from me. 

Having therefore inſormed myſelf of all that the officer, 
and his wife, and ſervant, could acquaint me with, as 
well in relation to the horrid arreſt, as to her Ts 

and 
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and the womens to her; and her ill ſtate of health; I 
went back to Sinclair's, as I will ſtill call her, and heard 
the three women's ſtory: From all which, I am enabled to 
wo thee the following ſhocking particulars : Which may 
erve, till I can ſee the unhappy lady herſelf to-morrow, 
if then I can gain admittance to her. Thou wilt find, 
that I have been very minute in my inquiries. 

Thy villain it was, that ſet the poor lady, and had the 
impudence to appear and abet the ſheriff's officers in the 
curſed tranſaction. He thought, no doubt, that he was 
doing the moſt acceptable ſervice to his blefſed maſter, 
They had got a chair; the head ready up, as ſoon as ſer- 
vice was over. And as ſhe came out of the church, at 
the door fronting Bedford- ſtreet, the officers ſtepping to 
her, whiſpered, that they had an action againſt her. 

She was terrified, trembled, and turned pale. 

Action! faid ſhe. What is that ?—I have committed 
no bad action Lord bleſs me! Men, what mean you? 

That you are our priſoner, Madam? 

, 2 Sirs What — How— W) — What have 
one? | 


You muſt go with us. Be pleaſed, Madam, to ſlep 
into this chair, 

With you !---With men !---Muſt go with men -I am 
not uſed to go with frange men /---Indeed you muſt ex- 
cuſe me! 

We can't excuſe you: We are ſheriffs officers. We 
have a Writ againſt you. You muſt go with us, and you 
ſhall know at whoſe Suit. 

Suit ! ſaid the charming innocent; I don't know what 
you mean. Pray, men, don't lay hands upon me !—They 
offering to put her into the chair. I am not uſed to be 
thus treated! I have done nothing to deſerve it. 

She then ſpied thy villain— O thou wretch, faid ſhe, 
where is thy vile maſter ?- Am I again to be his pri- 
ſoner? Help, good peop =! 

A croud had before begun to gather. 

My maſter is in the country, Madam, many miles off: 
If you pleaſe to go with theſe men, they will treat you 
CLVILLY. 

The people were moſt of them ſtruck with compaſſion. 
A fine young creature -A thouſand pities ! __— 
| ile 
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While ſome few threw out vile and ſhocking reflections: 
But a gentleman interpoſed, and demanded to ſee the fel- 
lows authority. 

They ſhewed it. Is your name Clariſſa Harlowe, Ma- 
dam? faid he. 

Yes, yes, indeed, ready to ſink, my name was Cla- 
riſa Harlowe—But it is now Wretchedneſs Lord be 
merciful to me! what is to come next ? 

You muſt go with theſe men, Madam, faid the gentle- 


man: They have authority for what they do. He pi- 


tied her, and retired. 

Indeed you muſt, ſaid one chairman. 

Indeed you muſt, ſaid the other. 

Can no-body, joined in another gentleman, be applied 
to, who will ſee that fo fine a creature is not ill-uſed ? 

Thy villain anſwered, Orders were given particularly 
for that. She had rich relations. She need but aſk and 
have. She would only be carried to the officer's houſe, 
till matters could be made up. The people ſhe had lodged 
with, loved her: But ſhe had left her lodgings privately. 

O! had ſhe thoſe tricks already? cryed one or two. 

She heard not this—But ſaid, Well, if I muſt go, I 
muſt II cannot reſiſt-But I will not be carried to the 
woman's —[ will rather die at your feet, than be carried 
to the woman's! 

You won't be carried there, Madam, cry'd thy fellow. 

Only to my houſe, Madam, ſaid one of the officers. 

Where is, That ? 

In High-Holborn, Madam. 

I know not where High-Holborn is : But any-where, 
except to the woman's.---But am I to go with men only ? 

Looking about her, and ſeeing the three paſſages, to 
wit, that leading to Henrietta-ſtreet, that to King-ſtreet, 
and the fore-ri ht one, to Bedford-ſtreet, crouded, ſhe 
ſtarted--- Any-where---Any-where, faid ſhe, but to the 
weman's! .ad itepping into the chair, threw herſelf on 
the teat, in the utmoſt diſtreſs and confuſion---Carry me, 
carry me out of ſight Cover me---Cover me up---for 
ever, were her words. 

Thy villain drew the curtains : She had not power; 
and they went away with her, thro' a vaſt croud of peo- 


ple. 
Here 
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Here I muſt reſt. I can write no more at preſent. On- 
ly Lovelace, remember, All this was to a Clariſſa! ! ! 


The unhappy lady fainted away, when ſhe was taken 
out of the chair at the Officer's houſe. 

Several people followed the Chair to the very houſe, 
which is in a wretched court. Sally was there and fatis- 
fied ſome of the inquirers, that the young gentlewoman 
would be exceedingly well uſed : And they ſoon diſperſed. 

Dorcas was allo there; but came not in her fight. Sal- 
ly, as a favour, offered to carry her to her former lodg- 
ings : But ſhe declared, they ſhould carry her thither a 
corpſe, if they did, 

Very gentle uſage the women boaſt of : So would a 
vultur, couldit ſpeak, with the entrails of its prey upon 
its rapacious talons, Of this thoul't judge from what 1 
have to recite. 

She aſked, what was meant by this uſage of her ?— 
People told me, ſaid ſhe, that I muſt go with the men! 
That they had authority to take me: So | ſubmitted. But 
now, what is to be the end of this diſgraceful violence? 

[he end, ſaid the vile Sally Martin, is, tor honeſt peo- 
ple to come at their own. | 

Bleſs me! Have [ taken away any thing that belongs 
to thoſe who have obtained this power over me? — I have 
left very valuable things behind me; but have taken no- 
thing away that is not my own. 

And who do you think, Miſs Harlzave, for I under- 
ſtand, ſaid the curſed creature, you are not married z who 
do you think is to pay for your hoard and.your lodgings ; 
ſuch handtome lodgings ! tor fo long a time as you were 


at Mrs. Sinclair's ? 


Lord have mercy upon me! Miſs Martin (I think you 


are Miſs Martin) !---And is this the cauſe of ſuch a diſ- | 


graceſul inſult upon me in the open {treets. 

And cauſe enough, Miſs Hurlozwe (fond of gratifying 
her jealous revenge, by calling her Mi/5)---One hundred 
and fifty guineas, or pounds, is no ſmall fum to lofe--- 
And by a young creature, who would have bilked her 
lodgings ! 

You amaze me, Miſs Martin What language do 
you talk in ?---Bi/k my lodsings !---\W hat is that? 

She ſtood aſtoniſhed, and ſilent for a ſew moments. 


But 
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But recovering herſelf, and turning from her to the 
window, the wrung her hands [The curſed Sally ſhewed 
me how !] and lifting them up Now, Lovelace ! Now 
indeed do I think I ought to forgive thee !—But who ſhall 
forgive Clariſſa Harlowe O my filter! O my brother! 
Tender mercies were your cruelties to his / 

After a pauſe, her handkerchief drying up her falling 
tears, ſhe turned to Sally! Now, have I nothing to do 
but acquieſce—Only let me ſay, That if this aunt of 
yours, This Mrs. Sinclair; or This man, This Mr. Love- 
lace ; come near me; or if I am carried to the horrid 
houſe (for that I ſuppoſe is to be the end of this new out- 
rage); God be merciful to the poor Clariſſa Harlowe !--- 
Look to the conſequence !—Lock, I charge you, to the 
conſequence ! 

The vile wretch told her, It was not deſigned to carry 


her any whither againſt her will: But, if it were, they 


ſhould take care not to be frighted again by a penhnife. 

She caſt up her eyes to heaven, and was filent—And 
went to the fartheſt corner of the room, and ſitting down, 
threw her handkerchief over her face. 

Sally aſked her ſeveral queſtions: But not anſwering 
her, ſhe told her, She would wait upon her by-and-by, 
when ſhe had found her ſpeech. 

She ordered the people to preſs her to eat and drink, 
She mutt be faſting : Nothing but her prayers and' tears, 
poor thing! were the mercilets devil's words, as ſhe own- 
ed to me.—Volt think I did not curſe her? 

She went away; and, after her own dinner, returned. 


The unhappy lady, by this devil's account of her, then 


ſeemed either mortiſied into meekneſs, or to have made a 
reſolution not to be provoked by the inſults of this curſed 
creature. | 

Sally, inquired, in her preſence, whether ſhe had eat cr 
drank any-thing ; and being told by: the woman, that ſhe 
could not pievail upon her to taſte a morſe], or drink a 
drop, ſhe faid, Lhis is wrong, Mijs Harlowe! Very 
wrong!—Your religion, I think, ſhould tench you, that 
ſtarving yourſelf is ſelf- murder. | 

She anſwered not. 

The wretch owned, ſhe was reſolved to make her ſpeak. 

She aſked, If Mabell ſhould attend her, ti!! it were ſeen 
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what her friends would do for her, in diſcharge of the 
debt ? Mabell, faid ſhe, has not yet earned the cloaths you 
were ſo good as to give her. 

Am I not worth an anſwer Miſs Harlowe ? 

| would anſwer you (ſaid the ſweet ſufferer, without 
any emotion), if | knew how. 

I have ordered pen, ink, and paper, to be brought you, 
Miſs Flarlywe. There they are. I know you love writ- 
ing. You may write to whom you pleaſe. Your friend 
Miſs Howe will expect to hear from you. 

] have no friend, ſaid ſhe. I deferve none 

Rowland, for that is the officer's name, told her, She 
had friends enow to pay the debt, if ſhe would wiite. 

She would trouble no body: ſhe had no friends; was 
all they could get from her, while Sally ſtaid: Put yet 
ſpoken with a paticnce of ſpi:it, as if ſhe enjoyed her 

riefs. | | 

The inſolent creature went away, ordering them in her 
hearing to be very civil to her, and to let her want for 
nothing. Now had ſhe, ſhe owned, the triumph of her 
heart over this haughty beauty, who kept them all at ſuch 
a dilance in their own houſe! 

What thinkeft thou, Lovelace of this ! — This avretch's 
triumph was over a Clariſſa ! 

About ſix in the evening, Rowlaud's wiſe prefſed her 
to drink tza. She faid, ſhe bad rather have a flais of 
water; for her tongue was icacy to cleave to the root of 
her mouth. 

The woman brought her a glaſs. and ſom. bread and 
butter. She tried to taſte the latter; but col! not Wal- 
low it: But eagerly drank the watet ; hiiting up Ler eves 
in tbankfulneſs for that!!! 

The divine Clariſſa. Lovelace—reduced to rejuice for a 
cup of cold water [-H whom reduced ! 

About nine o'cluck the alked, Ii auy body were to be 
her bed icliow ? 

1] heir maid, if ſhe pleaſed ; or, as the was ſo weak and 
ill, the girl ſhould fir up with Ler if the che ſhe Hou. 

She choice to be alone, both night and Cay, the (aid. 
Put mig! ſhe not be truſted with the keys or the room 
where the was to lie Cown ; for the ſhould nut put eff her 


Cloaths ? 
That, they told her, could not be. She 
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She was afraid not ſhe ſaid.- But indeed ſhe would not 
t away, if ſhe could. 

| hey told me, that they had hut one bed, beſides that 
they lay in themſelves; which they would fain have had 
ber: accept of; and b:ſiles hat their nmnid lay in, in a 
gairet, which they called a hole Gt a garret : And that 
that one bed was the priſoner's bed; which they made ſe- 
veral ap logies to we about. I tluppole it is ſhocking 
enough 

But the lady wonldh not lie in theirs. Was ſhe not a 

til net, ſhe aid ?-- Let her have the p iſonet's room. 

Yet they owned that fhe arted, when ſhe was conduct- 
ed thither. Fut recovering bertel“, Very well, tai ine 
--- Why thoulu not al be oj a piece ?- Why thould not 
my wretchednels he complete; 

She tound fault, that all the faſtenin zs were on the out- 
file, and vone within; and tai, She could not t: ult hei- 
lelf in a on, where others c>u'd come in at their jplen- 
lure. and ſhe not go cut. She had wor been wed tan!!! 

Dear, dear 5 ( My tears dnn as | write- -lridecd, 
Lyvelace, The had not 3 uſed to ſuch treatment ! 

They aſſured her, that it was as uiuch their duty tO 
protect her irom other perſons infults, as trom etcaping 
herſelf. 

Then they were people of more hon ur, ſhe faid, than 
ſhe had of late beer. uſed to! 

She aſked, if thev knew Me. Lovelace? 

No, was their anſwer. 

Have you heard of him? No. 

Well then, you may be good fort of folks in your way. 

Pauſe here a mament, Lovelace I a refiedt-=-1 . 

= 

Acain they aſked ber, it they ſhould ſend any word 
to her lodgings ? 

Thele are my lodgings now, are they not !---Was all 
her anſwer. 

She fat up in a chair all night, the back againſt the 
door ; having, it ſeems, thruit a broken piece ol a poker 
thio' the üaples where a bolt had been on the inſide. 

Nx xx morning s Sally and Fully both went to viſit ber. 

She had begged of Sally the day before, that the might 
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not ſee Mrs. Sinclair, nor Dorcas, nor the broken toothed 
ſervant, called William. 

Polly would have ingratiated herſelf with her ; and 
pretended to be concerned for her misfortunes. But ſhe 
took no more notice of her than of the other 

They aſked, If ſhe had any cemmancs ?-- If ſhe had, 
ſhe only need to mention what they were, and ſhe ſhould 
be obeyed. 

None at all, ſhe ſaid. | 

How did ſhe like the people of the houſe ? Were they 
Civil to her. 

Pretty well conſidering ſhe had no money to give them. 

Would ſhe accept of any money? "I hey could put it 
to her account. 

She would contract no debts. 

Had ſhe any money about her? 

She meekly put her hand in her pocket, and pulled out 
half a guinea, and a little ſilver. Yes, I have a little. — 
But here ſhould be fees paid, I believe. Should there 
not ? I have heard of entrance-money to compound for 
not being ſtript. But wg e x are very civil people, I 
fancy ; tor they have not offered to take away my cloaths. 

11 hey have orders to be civil to you. 

It is very kind. 

But we two will bail you, Miſs, if you will go back 
with us to irs. Sinclair's. 

Not for the world ! 

Hers are very handlome apartments. 

Ihe fitter for thoſe who own them! 

"Theſe are very fad ones. 

The fitter for me / 

You may be very happy yet, Miſs it you will. 

L hope I ſhall. 

If you refuſe to eat or drink, we will give bail, and 
take you with us, 

"Then I will % to eat and drink. Any-thing but go 
with you. 

Will you not ſend to your new lodgings ? The people 
will be frighted. 

So they will, if I ſend, So they will, if they know 
where I am. 


But have you no things to ſend for from thence ? 
| There 
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There is what will pay for their lodgings and trouble: 
I ſhall not leſſen their ſecurity. 


But perhaps letters or meſſages may be left for you there. 
I have very few friends; and to thoſe | hawe, | will 
ſpare the mortification of knowing what has befallen me. 
We are ſurpriſed at your indifference, Miſs Harlowe. 


Will you not write to any of your fitends ? 
No. 
Why, you don't think of tarrying here always? 
I ſhall not Jie always. 


Do you think you are to ſtay here ; as long as you live ? 


That's as it ſhall pleaſe God, and thole who have 
brought me hither. 

Should you like to he at liberty ? 

| am milerable !—What is liberty to the miſerable, but 
to be more milerable ! 

How milerable, Miſs ?P—=You may make yourſelf as 
happy as you pleaſe 

hope you are both happy. 

e are. 

May you be more and more happy! 

But we wiſh you to be ſo too. 

I never ſhall be of your opinion, I believe, as t) what 
happincts is. 

What do you take our opinion of happineſs to be? 

To live at Vrs. Sinclair's. 

Perhaps, ſaid Sallv, we were once as ſquea niſn and 
narrow minded as vou, 

How cate it over with you? 

Becauſe we ſaw the riciculouſbels of prud-ry. 

Do you come hither to perſuade me to hate p ulery,, 
as you Call it, as much as you do? 

We came to otter our lervice to you. 


] It is out Of your power to lerve inc. 
Perhaps not. 
5 It is not iu my inclination to trouble you. 
| You may be wor'e oltered. 
e Jer haps | mz y. 
You are mighty ſhert. Miſs. 
y As J with your vilit to be, ladies. 
Trey owney to me, that ti.y ciack tei ſans and 
au Zhed. 


re Adieu, petverſe Zeauty ! M 3 Your 
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Your ſervant, Ladies. 

Adieu, haughty airs ! 

You ſee me humbled —-— ; 

As you deſerve, Miſs Harlowe. Pride will have a fall. 

Better fall with what you call pride, than ſtand with 
meanneſs. 

Who does ? 

I had once a better opinion of you, Miſs Horton 
Indeed you ſhould not infulr the miſerable. 

Neither ſhould the miſerable, faid Sally, inſult people 
for their civility. 

I ſhould be ſorry if I did. 

Mrs. Sinclair ſhall attend you by-and-by, to know if 
you have any commands for her. | 

I have no wiſh for any liberty, but that of refuſing to 
ſee her, and one more perſon. | 

What we came for, was, to know if you had any pro- 
poſals te make for your inlargement ? 

Then, it ſeems, the officer put in. You have very 
good friends, Madam, I underſtand. Is it not better that 
30u make it up? Charges will run high. A hundred and 
fi'ty guineas are eaſier paid than two hundred. Let theſe 
ladies bail you and go along with them ; or write to your 
friends to make it up. 

Sally faid, There is a gentleman who ſaw you taken, 
and was ſo much moved for you, Miſs Harloawe, that he 
wou d gladly advance the money for you, and leave you to 
pay it when you can. 

See, Lovelace, what curſed devils theſe are! This is 
the way, we know, that many an innocent heart is 
thrown upon keeping, and then upon the town, But for 
theſe wretches thus to go to work with ſuch an angel as 
this !—How glad would have been the deviliſh Sally, to 
have had the leaſt handle to report to thee a liſtening ear, 
or patient ſpirit, upon this hint ! 

Sir, ſaid the, with high indignation, to the officer, did 
not you ſay laſt night, that it was as much your buſineſs 
to protect me from the inſults of others, as from eſca- 
ping? — Cannot | be permitted to fee whom I pleaſe ; 
and to refuſe admittance to thoſe I like not? 

Your creditors, Madam, will expect to ſee you. 

Not, it I declare I will not treat with them. 

Then, Madam, you will be ſent to priſon, Pri- 
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Priſon, Friend !-—-What doſt thou call thy houſe? 

Not a priſon, Madam. 

Why theſe iron-barred windows then? Why theſe 
double locks, and bolts all on the out-fide, none on the in? 

And down ſhe dropt into her chair, and they could not 
get another word from her. She threw her handkerchief 
over her face, as once before, which was ſoon wet with 
tears; and grievouſly, they own, ſhe ſobbed. 

Gentle treatment, Lovelace !—Perhaps thou as well as 
theſe wretches, wilt think it ſo! 

Sally then ordered a dinner, and ſaid, They would ſoon 
be back again, and ſee that ſhe eat and drank, as a good 
Chriſtian ſhould, comporting herſelt to her condition, and 
making the beſt of it. 

What bas not this charming creature ſuffered ; what has 
ſhe not gone thro' in theſe laſt three months, that I know 
of !—Who would think ſuch a delicately-framed perſon 
could have ſuſtained what ſhe has ſuſtained 2? We ſome- 
times talk of bravery, of courage, of fortitude! — Here 
they are in perfeQtion :—Such bravoes as Thou and I 
ſhould never have been able to- ſupport ourſelves under 
balf the perſecutions, the diſappointments, and contume- 
lies, that ſhe has met with ; but like cowards, ſhould have 
flid out of the world, baſely, by ſome back-door ; that is 
to ſay, by a ſword, by a piſtol, by a halter, or knife! 
But her is a fine-principied lady, who, by dint of this 

noble conſideration, as I imagine (what elſe can ſupport 
her ?)--- That ſhe has not deſerved the evils ſhe contends 
with ; and that this world is deſigned but as a tranſitory 
flate of probation ; and that ſhe is travelling to another, and 
better ; puts vp with all the hardſhips of the journey; and 
is not to be diverted from her courſe by the attacks ot 
thieves and robbers, or any other terrors and difficulties ; 
being aſſured of an ample reward at the end of it ! 

If thou thinkeſt this reflection uncharatteriftic, from a 
companion and friend of thine, imagineſt thou, that I 
profited nothing by my attendance on my uncle for fa 
long a time, in his dying ſtate ; and from the pious reflec- 
tions of the good clergyman, who, day by day, at the 
poor man's own requelt, viſited and prayed by him? 
And could I have another ſuch inſtance as this, to bring 
all theſe refleQions home to me? * 
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Then who can write of good Perſons, and of good ſub— 
Jes, and be capable of admiring them, and not be made 
ſerious for thc time, it he wiite in chai ater ?---And hence 
may we gather, what a beneßt to the morals of men the 
keeping ot good conmanv mut bez while thoſe who keep 
only Hd, muit necciiarily more and more harden, and be 
hardencd. 

It 

Tis twelve of the clock, Sunday night---T can think of 
nothing but of this evce!l:y,o creature, Her diſteſſes fill my 
head and my heart. 1 ws Groviy for a quarter of an 
hour; but the tit is gase 07, And ] will coatinue the 
melancholy fubject crow: t16 information oi theſe wretches. 
Enough, I date fay, will ariſe in the viſigl ſhall make, if 
admitted to-wortow, to fend by thy ſervant, as to the 
way I am likely to find her in, 

After the women hai lest her, ſhe complained of her 
head and her heart; and ſeemed te: rihed with apprehen- 
ſions of being carried once more to Sinclair's. 

Refuſing any thing for breakfa!t, Mrs. Rowland came 
up to her, and told her (as theie wretches owned they 
had ordered her, for fear the ſhould fiarve hertelt), 'I hat 
ſhe muſt and ſhould have tea, and bread and butter: And 
that, as ſhe had friends who could ſupport her, if ſhe 
wrote to them, it was a wrong thing, both tor herſelf and 
them, to (tarve herſelt thus. 

If it be for your own ſakes, ſaid ſhe, that is another thing: 
Let coffee, or tea, or chocolate, or what you will, be got: 
And put down a chicken to my account every day, it you 
pleaſe, and eat it yourſelves. | will taile it, it I can. I 
would do nothing to hinder you: | have friends will pay 
you liberally, when they know. Jam gone. 

They wonder'd at her ſtrange compoture,.in ſuch di- 
ſtreſſes, | 

They were nothing, ſhe ſaid, to what ſhe had ſuffer'd 
already, from the vileit of all men. Uhe diſgrace of feiz- 
ing her in the ſtreet; multitudes of people about her; 
ſhocking imputations wounding her ears; had indeed been 
very affecting to her. But that was over.---Every thing 
ſoon would !--- And ſhe ſhould be {lll more conpoted, weie 
it not for the apprehenſions of ſeeing one man, ind ore 

5 woman; 
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woman ; and being tricked or forced back to the vileſt 
houſe in the world. 

Then were it not better to give way to the two gentle- 
womens offer to bail her ?—They could tell her it was a 
very kind proffer ; and what was not to be met with every 


day. 

She believ'd ſo. 

The ladies might, poſſibly, diſpenſe, with her going 
back to the houſe ſhe had ſuch an antipathy to. Then 
the compaſſionate gentleman, who was inclined to make 
it up with her creditors on her 6wn bond, it was ſtrange 
to them ſhe hearkened not to fo generous a propoſal. 

Did the two ladies tell you who the gentleman was ?— 
Or, Did they ſay any more on that ſubjc&t ? 

Yes, they did; and hinted to me, ſaid the woman, that 
yon had nothing to do, but to receive a viſit from the 
gentleman, and the money, they telieved, would be laid 
down on your own bond or note. 

She was ſtartled. 

I charge you, faid ſhe, as you will anſwer it one day to 
my friends, that you bring no gen leman into my compa- 
ny. I charge you don't. If you do, you know not what 
ay > e the conſequence. 

They apprehsaded no dad conſequence, they ſaid, in 
doing their duty: And if ſhe knew not her own good, 
her friends would thank them for taking any innocent 
ſteps to ſerve her, tho' againſt her will. 

Don't puſh me upon extremities, man I Don't make 
me deſperate, woman !—1 have no ſmall diſhculty, not- 
withſtanding the ſeeming compoſure you juſt now took 
notice of, to bear, as I ought to bear, the evils I ſuffer. 
But if you bring a man or men to me, be the pretence 
what it will — 

She ſtopt there, and look'd fo earneſtly, and fo wildly, 
they ſaid, that they did not know but ſhe would do {ome 
harm to herſelf, if they diſobeyed her ; and that would be 
a fad thing in their houſe, and might be their ruin. So 
they promiſed, that no man ſhould be brought to her, 
but by her own conſent. 

Mrs. Rowland prevailed on her to drink a diſh of tea, 
and taſte ſome bread and butter, about eleven on Saturday 
morning. 


— 
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morning: Which ſhe probably did, to have an excuſe not 
to cine with the women, when they returned. 

zut the would not quit her priſon-rovm, as ſhe called it, 
to g into their parlour. 

„ Unbarred windows, and a lightſomer apartment, ſhe 
© faid. had tco cheariul an appearance ior her mind.” 

At another time, © "the light of the fun was irkſome 
© to her. The lun ſecmed to ſhine in to mock her woes.“ 

And when, toon after, a ſhower feil, ſhe looked at it 
thro' the bars: + How kindly, taid ſhe, do the elements 
« weepto keep me company !* 

© Methought, adde ſhe, the fun dafting in, a while 
„ago, and piling thote iron bars, plaved vpon me, like 
* the two women, who came ro infult wy haggard los ks, 
* by the word Heauty; and my cejetted beatt, with the 
*« word Haughty airs ' 6 
Sally came agein at dinner-time, / ſee how? *1-2,, 


as ſie told her: and that the did not fhrve herſelf : And, 


as ſhe wanted to have lome talk with her, it ſhe gave her 
leave {he would dine with her. 

| cannot eat. 

You mult try, Miſs Harloawve. | 

And, dinner being ready juſt then, ſhe offered her hand, 
and defired her to walk down. | | 

No; ſhe would not fiir out of her priſon-room. 


I heſe ſullen airs won't do, Miſs Harlowe : Indeed they 


won't. | 

She was filent 

You will have harder uſage than any you have ever yet 
Known, 1 can tell you, it you come nut into ſome hu- 
mour to make matters up. 

She was ſtill ſilent. 

Come, Miſs, walk down to dinner. Let me intreat 
you, do. Mits Horton is below: She was once your ta- 
vourite. 

She waited for an anſwer : But received none, 

We came to make ſome propofals to you, ſor your 
good; tho' you affronted us fo lately. And we would 


not let Mrs. Sinclair come in perſon, becaule we thought 


to oblige you. | 
That is indeeed obliging. 


Come give me your hand, Miſs Harlowe ; You are 
obliged 
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obliged to me, 1 can tell you That: And let us go daun 
to Mifs Horton. 

Excuſe me: I will not tir out of this toom. 

Would you have me and Miſs Horton dine 1a this filthy 
bed room. | 

It is not a hed-room to me. I have not been in bed; 
nor will, while | an he: e. 

And yet you care not, as [ ſee, to leave the houſe. —— 
And ſo you won t 20 down, . Hurlzwe ? | 

I won't, except | am forced do it. 

Well, well, let it lone. I than'tak Miſs Horton to 
dine in this room, affe yu. I] wih tend up a plate. 

And away the little ſaucy toad fu tered wan, 

An when they had dined, ap they came eg ther. 

Weil, lis, you voulu not cat any ihing, it ſeems !--- 
Very pietty feen airs tnefe !—No wonder the honest gen- 
teman had ſuch a band with you. 

he only held up her hands and eyes; the tears ttick- 
ling Jown her checks. 

Inſolent devils ! How much more cruel and inſuli- 
ing are bad women, even than bal men ! 

Methinks, Miß, ſaid Sally, you are a little ir, to 
whai we have ſeen you. Piry ſuch a nice lady ſhould not 
have chanzes of apparel. Why won't you tend to your 
lodgin gs tor linen, ar lea? 

Jam not nice now. 

Miſs, looks well and clean in anv thing, ſai Polly. 
But, dear madam, why won't you end to your lo:izings ? 
It is hut kind to the people. I hey mu i have a concern 
about you. And your Mits Howe will wonder what's be- 
come of vou; for, no doubt, you correſpond 

She turned from them, and, to herlelt, aid, J muck! 
Yo much !--- She toſſed her handierchiet, wet bet. with 
zer tears, from her, and held her apron to her eycs. 

Don't ween, Mits, taid the vile Polly 

Yer do, cry'd the viler Sally, if it be a relief Nothing, 

Wir, Lovelace o1ce told me, Gries ſooner thau tears. 
r once | too wept migntile. 
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could not bear the citab of this with patience. } 

* . \ , , 14 » 7 — 
died chem not o much as | ſhould have done, had I not 
l. a mind to get from them all the pariiculats 0. their 
gentle treatment ; and this for two realons; the one, that 
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I might ſtab thee to the heart with the repetition; the 
other, that I might know upon what terms I am likely to 
ſee the unhappy lady to-morrow. 

Well, but, Miſs Harhowe, cry'd Sally, do you think 
the'e forlorn airs pretty ? You are a good Chriſtian, child. 
Mrs. Rowland tells me, ſhe has got you a Bible-book—O 


there it lies !—I make no doubt, but you have doubled 


down the uſeful places, as honeſt Matt. Prior ſays. 

Then riſing, and taking it up — Ay, fo you have 
The Book of Job ! One opens naturally here, I ſee - 
mamma made me a fine bible-ſcholar. — Ecclefiaſticus too! 
That's Apocrypha, as they call it— You fee, Miſs Hor- 
ton, I know ſomething of the book. 

They propoſed once more to bail her, and to go home 
with them. A motion which ſhe received with the ſame 
indignation as before. 

Sally told her, That ſhe had written in a very favoura- 
ble manner, in ber behalf, to you; and that ſhe every 
hour expected an anſwer ; and made no doubt, that you 
would come up with the meſſenger, and generouſly pay 
the whole debt, and aſk her pardon for negleQing. it. 

This diiturbed her ſo much, that they feared ſhe would 
have fallen into fits. She could not bear your name, ſhe 


' faid. She hoped, ſhe ſhould never ſee you more: And 


were you to intrude yourſelf, dreadful conſequences might 
follow. 

Surely, they ſaid, ſhe would be glad to be releaſed from 
her confinement. 

Indeed ſhe ſhould, now they had begun to alarm he, 
with his name, who was the author of all her woes: And 
who, ſhe now ſaw plainly, gave way to this new outrage, 
in order to bring her to his own infamous terms. 

Why then, they aſked, would ſhe not write to her 
fiiends, to pay Mrs. Sinclair's demand? 

Becauſe the hoped ſhe ſhould not long trouble any-body ; 
and becaule ſhe knew, that the payment of the money, if 
ſhe were able to pay it, was not what was aimed at. 


Sally owned, that ſhe told her, That, truly, ſhe had 


thought herſelt as well de{cended and as well educated as 
herſelf. tho' not intitled to ſuch conſiderable fortunes. 
And had the iinpudence to inſiſt upon it to me to be * 
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She had the inſolence to add, to the lady, That ſhe had 
as much reaſon as ſhe, to expect Mr. Lovelace would mar- 
ry her; he having contraQted to do fo before he knew Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowe : And that ſhe had it under. his hand 
and ſeal too—or elſe he had not obtained his end: There- 
fore, it was not likely ſhe ſhould be fo officious as to do 
his work againſt herſelf, if ſhe thought Mr. Lovelace had 
deſigns upon her, like what ſhe pre/umed to hint at : That, 
for her part, her only view was, to procure liberty to a 
young gentlewoman, who made thoſe things grievous to 
her, which would not be made ſuch a reut about by any- 
body elſe—and to procure the payment of a juſt debt to 
her friend Mrs. Sinclair. 

She beſought them to leave her. She wanted not theſe 
inſtances, ſhe faid, to convince her of the comnany ſhe 
was in: And told them, that to get rid of ſuch vifiters, 
and of ſtill worſe that ſhe apprehended, ſhe would write 
to one friend to raiſe the money for her; tho' it would 
be death for her to do fo ; becauſe that friend could not 
do it without her mother, in whole eye it would give a 
ſelfiſh appearance to a friendſhip, that was above all for- 
did alloys. 

Tiiey adviſed her to wrice out of hand. 

But how, much muſt [ write for? What is the ſum ? 
Should I not have had a bill delivered me ?-—God knows, 
| took not your lodgings. But he that could treat me, as 
he has done, could do this! 

Don't {peak againſt Mr. Lovelace, Miſs Harlowe. He 
i a man I greatly eſleem [Curſed toad !'] And, bating 
that he will take his advantage, where he can, uf Us ſilly 
cte ſulous girls, he is a man of honour. 

She litted up her hands and eves, inſtead of ſpeaking : 
And well ſhe might! For any wo ds the could have uſed, 
could not have expreſſed the anguith ſhe mutt icel, on be- 
ing comprehended in the US. | 

She muſt write for one hundred and fifty guineas, at 
leaſt : Two bundred, if ſhe were ſhort of money, might 
as well be wriiten for. 

Mrs. Sinclair, ſhe ſaid, had all her cloaths. Let them 
be fold, fairly ſeld, and the money go as tar as it would 
go. She had alſo a few other valuables ; but no money 
none at all), but the poor half-guinea, and the little ſil- 


ver they had ſeen. She would give bond to pay all that 
VoL. VI. N her 
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her apparel, and the other matters ſhe bad, would fall 
ſhort of. She had great effects belonging to her of right. 

Hei boad would, and mult, be paid, were it for a thou- 
ſand pounds. But her cloaths ſhe ſhould never want. She 
believed, if not too much undervalued, thoſe, and her 
tew valuables, would anſwer every-thing. She wiſhed for 
no ſurplus, but to diſcharge the laſt expences ; and forty 
ſhillings would do as well for thoſe, as forty pounds. Let 
my ruin, faid ſhe. lifting up her eyes, be LarGe, be 
CoMPLETE 7n this life !—PFor a compoſition, let it be cou- 
PLET:—And there ſhe ſtopped. No doubt alluding to 
ber ſather's ſutuicly extended curſe ! 

The wretches could not help wiſhing to me for the op- 
portunity of making ſuch a puichaſe ior their own wear. 
How I curſed them ! and, in my heart, thee /—But too 
piobable, thought I, that this vile Sally Martin may hope 
['Tho' thou art incapable of it]. that ber Lovelace, as ſhe 
has the afſurance, behind thy back, to call thee, may pre- 
ſent her with ſome of the poor lady's ſpoils ! 

Will not Mrs. Sinclair, proceeded ſhe, think my cloaths 
a ſecurity, till they can be fold? They are very good 
cloaths. A tuit or two but juſt put on, as it were; never 
worn. They colt much moie than is demanded of me. 
My father lowed to ſee me fine--All ſhall go. But let me 
have the particulais of her demand. I ſuppofe I muſt 
pay for my deſtroyer (that was her well-adapted word!) 
and his ſervants as well as for imylell.——1 am content to 
do ſy—Indeed | ain content to do ſu—l am above wiſhing, 
tha: any-body, who could bus att, ſhould be ſo much as 
expo'tulated with, as to the juſtice and equity of it. It ! 
have but enough to pay the demand, I ſhall be ſatisfied; 
and will leave the balſeneis of ſuch an action as this, as an 
apgravation of « guilt, which I thought could not be ag- 
gravated. 

i own. Lovelace, I have malice in this particularity, in 
Ordicy to hiug thee to the heart. And, let me alk thee, 
M har now thou canſt think of thy barbaricy, thy unpre- 
cedented burbaiiiy, in having reduced a perſon of her 
rant, fo tung, t:cnts, and viitue, fo low? 

Ihe wretched women, it mult be owned, act but in 
thei proicilion; a piotetion thou haſt been the principal 
means of reducing theis two to att in. And they * 
what 
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what thy deſigns have been, an how far proſecuted Tt 
is. in th-ir opinions, uſing her gently, that they have for- 
born to biing to her the woman ſo jut inus ro her; and 
that they have not threatened her with the introducing to 
her ſtrange men: No yer brought into her company their 
ſpirit-hreaters, and humbling drenes (tees not allowed 
to car tings), to trace and torce her back to their de— 
rettco hovie ; and, when there, into ail their meaſures. 

ill | came, thev cthonghi thou wont not be Git- 
pleaſed at any thing the ſuffeted, that could hep to mor- 
tiiy her into a (are of ſhame and dit grace; and bring her 
to comply wich thy views. when thou ſhould? ching 19 
releaſe her fiom theſ- wretches, as tom A greater eval 
than cohahiting with thee. 

„hen thou conhieet theſe things, thon wilt mike 9 
diſfienſty of b ſie ing, that thi: tici on aceovi ts thsie 
behavicns to this acmirable lagy, has been lar nent „t 


* 


their iatults: Antth;lefs, when teil tie, the, ail 
get her theit uz ze had ſuck Heels upon der, 14 
left her in violet hy/etics; ore ing an apathecary 10 
be ent for f ſhe ſhould contiuue in them, and be works ; 
and particuiaily (as they had done from the (tr!) that 
they kept cut of her way any edged ur pointed igliunicut; 
eſpecially a penkniſe; which pretenvitgz ta menu a pen, 
they ſaiz, ſhe mich: aſk for. 

At twelve Saturday night. Rowland tent to tell them, 
that ſhe was ſo ill, that he knew not what might be the 
ſue ; and wiſhed her out of his houſe. 

And this wage them as heartily wiſh to hear from vou. 
For their meſſenger, to their great ſurpiize, was not then 
tetuined from M. Hall. And they were {ure he muſt 
have reached that place by Fricay night. | 

Early on Sunday moruing ; both devils went to fee how 
ſhe did. They had ſuch an account of her weakneſe, 
lowneſs, and anguiſh, that they forbore, out of compat- 
fon, they ſaid, finding their viſits fo diſagreable to her, 
to fee her. But their apprehenfion of what might be the 
ve was, no doubt their principal conſideration : No- 
thing elſe could have ſoftned ſuch flinty boſons. 

They ſent for the apothecary Rowland had had to her, 

nd gave him, and Rowland, and his wie, and maid, 
*araceful injunctions for the utmott care to be _ of 
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her: No doubt with an Old-Bailey-forecaſt. And they 
ſent up to Jet her know what order they had given : But 
that, underſianding ſhe had taken ſomething to compoſe 
herſelf. they would not diſturb her. 

She had ſcrupled, it ſeems, to admit the apothecarv's vi- 
ſit over-night, becauſe he was a MAN :—And could not 
be prevailed upon, till they pleaded 7heir own ſafety to her. 

They went again, from church !-—l.ord, Bob, theſe 
creatures go to church !-—But ſhe ſent them down word, 
that ſhe muſt have all the remainder of the day to herſelf, 

When I firſt came, ard told them of thy execrations for 
what they had Cone, and joined my own to them, they 
were aſtoniſhed. The mother faid, ſhe had thought ſhe 
had known Mr. Lovelace better; and expected thanks, 
and not curſes, 

Whilz | was with them, came hack halting and curſe- 
ing, moſt horribly, their meſſenger ; by reaſon of the ill- 
uiage he had received from you, mnflead of the reward he 
had been taught to expect, for the ſuppoſed good news 
that he carried down, of the lady's being found out, and 
ſecured - pretty fellow att thou not, to abuſe people 
for the c:n{equ:rces of thy own faults ? 

Under wiai ſho, king diſadvantages, and with this ad- 
dition to them, that I am thy friend and intimate, am! 
to make a viſit to this unhappy lady to-morrow morning : 
In thy name too! —Fnongh to be feſuſed, that ] am of a 
ſex, to which, for thy ſake, ſhe has ſo juſtifiable an aver- 
fion : Nor, having ſuch a tyrant of a father, and ſuck an 
implacable brother, has ſte rcafon to make ſuch an excep- 
tion in favour of any of it on their accounts. 

It is three o'clock. I will cloſe here ; and take a little 
reſt: What I have written will be a proper preparative 
for what I thall offer by-and-by. 

Thy ſervant is not to 1eturn without a letter, he tells 
me; and that thou expecteſt him back in the morning. 
'Fhou halt fellows enough where thou art, at thy command. 
If I find any difficulty in ſeeing the lady, thy meſſenger 
ſhall poſt away with this.—Let him look 40 broken bones, 
and other conſequences, it what he carries anſwer not thy 
expectation. Hut if | am admitted, thou ſhalt have 15 

6 an 
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and the reſult of my audience both together. In the for- 


mer caſe, thou mayeſt ſend another ſervant, to wait the 
next advices from 


J. BeLronD. 
LET TER ALI. 


Mr. BeLrorRD, To RoBERT LoveLace, E/q; 


Monday, Tuly 17. 
A BOUT fix this morning I went to Rowland's. Mrs. 
Sinclair was to follow me, in order to diſmiſs the 
action; but not to come in fight. | 

Rowland, upon inquiry, told me, that the lady was 
extremely ill; and that ſhe had deſired, not to let any- 
body but his wife or maid come near her. 

I faid, Inuſt ſee her. I had told him my buſineſs o- 
ver-mght ; and I-muft ſee her. 

His wife went up: But returned preſently, ſaying, She 
could not get her to ſpeak to her ; yet that her eve-lids 
moved; tho' ſhe either would not, or could not, open 
them, to look up at her. 

Oons, woman, ſaid I, the lady may be in a fit: The 
lady may be dying.—Let me go up. Shew me the way. 

A horrid hole of a houle, in an alley they call a court; 


_ fairs wretchedly narrow, even to the firit- floor rooms: 


And into a den they led me, with broken walls, which 
had been papered, as I ſaw by a multitude of tacks, and 
ſome torn bits held on by the ruſty heads. 

The floor indeed was clean. but the ceiling was ſmaked 
with variety cf figures, and initials of names, that had 
been the woeful employment of wretches, who had no 
other way to amuſe themſelves. | 

A bed at one corner, with coarſe curtains tacked up at 
the feet to the ceiling; becauſe the curtain rings were 
broken off; but a coverlid upon it with a cleanich look, 
tho” plaguily in tatters, and the corners tied up in taſſels, 
that the rents in it might go no farther. 

The windows dark and double-barrec, the tops boarded 
up to ſave mending; and only alittle four-paned eylet- 
hole of a caſement to let in air; more, however, coming 
in at broken panes, than could come in at That. 
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| Four old Turkey-worked chairs, burſten-bottomed, the 
ö ſtuffing ſtaring out. 

| An old, tottering, worm-eaten table, that had more 
nails beſtowed in mending it to make it ſtand, than the 
|| table coſt fifty vears ago, when new. 

| | On the mantle-piece was an iron ſhove-up candleſtick, 
with a lighted candle in it, twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, 


four of them, I ſuppoſe for a penny. 

Near that, on the ſame ſhelf, was on old looking-glaſs, 
cracked thro' the middle, breaking out into a thouſand 
points; the crack given it, perhaps, in a rage, by ſome 
poor creature, to whom it-gave the repreſentation of his 

| heart's woes in his face. 
| | The chimney had two half-tiles in it on one fide, and 
1 one whole one on the other : which ſhewed it had been in 
better plight ; but now the very mortar had followed the 
F reſt of the tiles, in every other place, and left the bricks 
| bare. 
An old half-barred ſtove grate was in the chimney; and 
in that a large ſtone-bottle, without a neck, filled with 
| baleſul eugh, as an ever-green, withered ſouthern-wood, 
q and (weet-briar, and ſprigs of rue in flower. | 
|} To finiſh the ſhocking deſcription, in a daik nook Rood 
| an old broken-bottomed cane couch, without a ſquab, or 
| coyerlid, ſunk at one corner and unmortiſed, by the 
falling of one of its worm-eaten legs, which lay in two 
pieces under the wretched piece of furniture it could no 
longer ſupport. 
| And This. thou horrid Lovelace, was the bedchamber of 
, the divine Clariſſa! ! ! 
1 I had leiſure to cait my eye on theſe things: For, going 
| up ſoftly, the poor lady turned not about at our entrance ; 
| nor till I ſpoke, moved her head. 
. She was kneeling in a corner of the room, near the 
i diſmal window, againſt the table, on an old bolſter, as it 
[ 
| 


ſeemed to be, of the cane couch, hali-covered with her 
handkerchief; her back to the door; which was on'y 
ſhut to (No need of tatlenings!) ; her arms croſſed upon 
| the table, the fore-finger of her of 11ght-hand in her bible. 
| She had perbaps been reading in it, and could read no 
[| longer. Paper, pens,” ink, lay by her book, on the ta- 


1 dle. Her dreſs was white damaſk, exceeding neat; but 
i her 
] 
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her ſtays ſeemed not tight laced. I was told afterwards, 
that her laces had been cut, when ſhe fainted away at her 
entrance into this curſed place; and ſhe had not heen ſo— 
licitous enough about her dreſs, to ſend for others. Her 
head-dreſs was a little diſcompoſed; her charming hair, 
in natural ringlets, as you have heretofore deſcribed it, 
but a little tangled, as if not lately combed, irregularly 
ſhading one ſide of the Jovelieſt neck in the world; as her 
diſordered, rumpled handkerchief did the other. Her face 
O how altered from what I had ſeen it! Yet lovely in 
ſpite of all her grieſs and ſufferings !] was reclined, when 
we entered, upon her croſſed arms; but fo, as not more 
than one fide of it to be hid. 

When I ſurveyed the room around, and the kneeling 
lady, ſunk with majeſty too in her white, flowing robes 
[for ſhe had not on a hoop], ſpreading the dark, tho? not 
dirty, floor, and illuminating tha: horrid corner; her linen 
beyond imagination white, conſidering that ſhe bad not 
been undreſſed ever fince ſhe had been here; I thought 
my concern would have choaked me. Something roſe in 
my throat, I know not what, which made me, for a mo- 
ment, guggle, as it were, for {peech : Which, at laſt, 
forcing its way, Con-Con-Contound you both, faid I to 
the man and woman, is this an apartment for ſuch a lady? 
And could the curſed devils of her own ſex, who viſited 
this ſuffering angel, ſee her, and leave her, in ſo damned 
a nook ? | 

Sir, we would have had the lady to accept of our own 
bedchaniber ; but ſhe refuled it. We are poor people--- 
And we expect no body will ſtay with us longer than they 
can help it. | 

You are people choſen purpoſely, I doubt not, by the 
damned woman who has employed you: And if your uſage 
of this lady has been but half as bad as your houſe, you 
had better never to have ſeen the light. 

Up then raiſed the charming ſufferer her lovely face 


but with ſuch a ſignificance of woe overſpreading it, that 


I could not, for the ſoul of me, help being viſibly affected. 
She waved her hand two or three times towards the 
door, as if commanding me to withdraw; and diſpleaſed 
at my intruſion ; but did not ſpeak. 
Permit me, Madam---I will not approach one ſtep far- 
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ther without your leave Permit me, for one mo- 
ment, the favour of your ear! 

No---No---Go, go; MAN. with an emphaſis---And 
would have ſaid more; but, as if ſtruggling in vain for 
words, ſhe ſeemed to give up ſpeech for loſt, and dropped 
her head down once mote, with a deep ſigh, upon her 
left arm; her right, as it ſhe had not the. uſe of it (numb- 
ed, I ſuppoſe), ſelf moved, dropping down on her fide. 

O that thou hadſt been there! and in my place l- But 
by what I then felt. in myſelf, | am convinced, that a 
capacity of being moved by the diſtteſſes of our fellow- 
creatures, is far frou being diſgraceful to a manly heart. 
With what plealure, at that moment, could I have given 
up my own life, could I but firſt have avenged this charm- 
ing creature, and cut the threat of her deflroyer, as ſhe 
emphatically calls-thee, tho' the friend that I beſt love! 
And yet, at the ſame time, my heart and my eyes gave 
way to a ſoftneſs, of which (tho' not ſo hardeneda wretch 
as thou) it was never beſore ſo ſuſceptible. 

] dare not approach you, deareſt Lady, without your 
leave: But on my knees | beſeech you to permit me to re- 
leaſe you from this damned houſe, and out of the power 


of the accurſed woman, who was the occaſion of your 
being here! 


She litted up her ſweet face once more, and beheld me 
on my knees. Never knew | before what it was to pray 


ſo heartily. 


Are you not---Are you noc Mr. Belford, Sir? I think 
your name 1s Belford ? 

It is, Madam, and ever was a worſhjpper of your vir- 
tues, and an advocate for you; and i come to releaſe you 
from the hands you are in. | | 

And in whoſe to place me? O leave me, leave me! Let 
me never riſe from this ſpot! Let me never, never more 
believe in man. 

This moment, deareſt lady, this very moment, if you 
pleaſe, you may depart whitherſoever you think fit. You 
are abſolutely free, and your own miſtreſs. 

had now as lieve die here in this place, as any-where. 
I will owe no obligation to any friend of him in whoſe 
company you have ſeen me. So, pray, Sir, withdraw. 

hen turaing to the officer, Mr. Rowland, I think your 
name 
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name is? I am better reconciled to your houſe than I was 
at firſt. If you can but engage, that I ſhall have no- body 
come near me but your wife; no Man! and neither of 
thoſe women, who have ſported with my calanities; [ 
will die with you, and in this very corner. And you ſhall 
be well ſatisfied for the trouble you have had with me.— 
J have value enough for that—ſor, ſee, | have a diamond 
ring! taking it out of her boſom ; and I have friends will 
redeem it at a high price when I am gone. 

But for you, Str, looking at me, | beg you to with- 
draw. If you mean me well, God, I hope, will reward 
you for your good meaning; but to the friend of my de- 
troyer will I not owe an obligation. 

You will owe no obligation to me, nor to any-body. 
You have been detained tor a debt youu do not owe, Ihe 
action is diſmiſſed; and you will only be fo good as to 
give ine your hand into the coach which ſtands as near to 
this houſe as it could draw up. And | will either leave 
you at the coach-door. or attend you whither ſoever you 
pleaſe, till I ſee you late where you would with to be. 

Will you then, Sir, compel me to be beholden to you? 

You will inexpreilibly ablige me, Madam, to command 
me to do you either fervice or pleature. 

Why then, Sit - loo ing at me—But why do you mock 
me in that humble poiture ! Rite, Sir! I cannot peak to 
you elſe. 

I aroſe. | 

Only, Sir, take this ring. I lavea ſiſtet, who will be 
glad to have it, at the price it ſhall be valued at, for the 
former owner's fake ! Out of the money ſhe gives, 
let this man be paid; bandiomely paid: And 1 have a 
ſew valuables more at my lodgings { Dorcas, or the MAN 
William, can tell where that is); let them, and my 
cloaths at the wicked woman's, where you have ſcen me, 
be ſold, for the pavment of my lodging firſt, and next of 
your friend's debts, that I have been arrelited for; as far 
as they will go; only reſerving enough to put me into 
the ground, any-where, or any-how, no matter, —Tell 
your friend, I with it may be enough to ſatisfy the whole 
demand; but if it be not, he muſt make it up himſelf; or, 
it he think fit to draw for it on Mit Howe, the will re- 
pay it, and with intereit, it he inſi upon it.—And _ 
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Sir, if you promiſe to perſorm, you will do me, as you 
offer, both pl.afure and ſervice: And tay you tl), and 
take the ring. and withdraw. If I want to ſay any-thing 
more to zou (you ſeem to be an humane man), I will let 
you know: — And fo, Sir, God hlets you. 

l approache: her, and was going to ſpeak —— 

Dow't tp.*k. Sir: Here's the ring. 

] tto04 off. 

And won't vou take it? Won't you do this laſt office for 
me?] have no other per ſon to aſk it 0+ ; elſe, believe 
me., | would not requeſt it of you. but take it or not, 
laying it upon the table you muft withdraw, Sit: Tam 
very ill. [| would fain get a little rett, if 1 could. I ting 
Jem going to be ba again. | 

Ind oilering to rite, ſhe ſunk down thro' excels of 
winknets and or! ;et, 11.2 fointivg fit. 

Why, Lovelace, wait thou not prefent thyfelf -- Why 
doſt thou commit tach villainies, cen thou thyſelt art 
afraid to appenr in; and yet puttest a weaker heart and 
nead upon tn. zuntcving with r 

Ihe maid coming in juit then, the women and the liſt- 
ed her up, on the decrevit couch; and | withdrew with 
this Rowland ; who wept like a child, and ſaid, he never 
in bi: life was ſo moved. 

"Net ſ bur loner x avretch art thin, that I queſliun whe- 
ther thou wil: Mei a tear at my rY-lution, 

They recoveried her by harrs-horn and water: T went 
down mean while; tor the Jdeteitable wonan had been be- 
low tome time. O how did I] curte her! | never betore 
was ſo flucnt in cu: tes. 

She iried to wheedtle me; bur | renounced her; and, 

ter ſhe had difmifſed the action. ſent ker aw ay Crying, 
or pretending to cry, becaule of iny behaviour to ker. 

You will obſerve, that | did not n:ention one word to 
the lady ab zut you l was afraid to: do it. For 'twas 
plain, that ſhe could not bear your name: Your friend, 
and the company you. have ſeen me in, were the words 
nearelt to naming you, the could ſpeak: And yer I want- 
ed to clear your intention of this brutal, this ſordid look- 
ing, villainy 

I lent up again, bv Rowland's wife, when heard that 
the Lady was recovered, beiceching her to quit that _ 
vili 
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viliſh place; and the woman aſſu _ that ſhe was at 
full liberty to do fo ; for that the action was Gdiimilled, 

But ſhe cared not to anſwer her: And was o weak and 
low, that it was almoſt as much out of her power as in- 
clination, the woman told me, to ſpeak. 

I would have haſtened away tor my friend doQtor H. 
but the houſe is ſuch a den, and the room ſhe was in ſuch 
a hole, that | was aſhamed to be ſeen in it by a man of 
his reputation, eſpecially with a woman of ſuch an appear- 
ance, and in ſuch uncommon diſtreſs ; and I [ound there 
was no prevailing on her to quit it for the people's bed- 
room, which was neat and lightſome. 

The ſtrong room, ſhe was in, the wretches told me, 
ſhould have been in better order, but that it was but the 
very morning that the was brought in, that an unhappy 
man had quitted it; tor a more eligible priſon, no doubt; 
ſince there could hardly be a worſe 

Being told, that ſhe deficed not to be diſturbed, and 
ſeemed inclined to doſe, I tock this opportunity to go 
to her lodgings in Covent-Garden ; to which Dorcas 
(who firſt diſcovered her there, as Will. was the ſetter 
from church) had before given me a direction. 

The man's name is Smith, a dealer in gloves, ſnuff. and 
ſuch pretty merchandize : His wife the ſhopkeeper : He a 
maker of the gloves they tell. Honeit people, it teems. 

I thought to have got the woman with me to the lady 
but the was not within. 

{ talked with the man and told him what had befallen 
the lady ; owing, as | faid, to a mittake of orde's ; ard 
gave her the character ſhe deſerved ; and defired him to 
lead his wite, the moment ſhe came in, to the lady; di- 
recting him whither ; not doubting, that her attendance 
would be very welcome to her: Which he promiled. 

He told me, that a letter was left tor her there on Sa- 
turday ; and, about halt an hour before | came, another, 
ſuperſcribed by the fame hand; the brit, by the pot; the 


other, by a couatryman ; who having been informed , of 


her abſence, and ot all the circumttances they could tell 
him ot it, potted away, full of concern, ſaying, that the 
lady he was lent om would be ready to break her heart 

at the tidings. 
I though: it right to take the two letters back with me; 
and, 
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and diſmiſſing my coagh, took a chair as a more proper 
vehicle for the lady, if I (the friend of her deftroyer) 
could prevail upon her to leave Rowland's. 

And here being obliged to give way to an indiſpenſable 
avocation, | will make thee talte a little in thy turn, of 
the plague of ſuſpenle ; and break off, without giving thee 
the leaſt hint of the iſſue ot my turther proceedings. I 
know, that thoſe leaſt bear diſappointment, who love 
moſt to give it In twenty inſtances, haſt thou afforded 
me proof of the truth of this obſervation. And I matter 
not thy raving. 

Another letter, however, ſhall be ready, ſend for it as 
ſoon as thou wilt, But, were it not, have I not written 
enough to convince thee, that I am 

Thy ready and obliging friend. 
J. BeLroRDp ? 


LETTER XLII. 
Mr. LoverLace, To Joun BPLro xb, Ei; 


| Monday July 17. eleven at night. 
URSE upon thy hard heart, thou vile caitiff ! How 
haſt thou tortured me, by thy deſigned abruption ! 
Tis impoſſible that Miſs Harlowe ſhould have ever ſuf- 
fered as thou haſt made me ſutter, and as I now ſuffer ! 

That Sex is made to bear pain. It is a curſe, that the 
firſt of it intailed upon all her ſucceeding daughters, when 
the brought the curie upin us all. And they love thoſe 
beſt, whether man or child, who give them moſt---But 
to ſtretch upon thy damned tenter-hnoks ſuch a ſpirit as 
mine- No rack, no torture, can equal my torture! 

And muſt I ſtill wait the return of another meſſenge! ? 
Confound thee lor a malicious devil! I wiſh thou wert a 
poſt.horſe, and I upon the back of thee ! How would I 
whip and (pur, and harrow up thy clumſy ſides, till ! 
made thee a ready-roaſted, ready-flayed, meſs of dog's 
meat ; all the hounds in the county howling after thee as 
I drove thee, to wait my dilm@unting, in order to devour 
thee piece-meal ; life ſtill throbbing in each churned 
mouthtul ! 

Give this tellow the ſequel of thy tormenting ſcribble. 
Diſpatch him away with it. Thou haſt promited it ſhall 


be 
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de ready. Every cuſhion or chair I ſhall fit upon, the 


bed I ſhall lie down upon (if I go to bed) till he return, 
will be ſtuffed with bolt upright awls, bodkins, corking- 
pins, and packing-needles : Already I can fancy, that to 
pink my body like my mind, I need only to be put into a 
hogſhead ſtuck full of ſteel-pointed ſpikes, and rolled 
down a hill three times as high as the Monument. 

But J loſe time, yet know not how to employ it, till 
this fellow returns with the ſequel of thy ſoul-harrowing 
intelligence ! 


LETTER XLII. 


Mr. BeLrox b, To RogERNT LoveLace, Ei,; 


| Monday night, July 17. 
N my return to Rowland's, I found that the apo- 
thecary was juſt gone up. Mrs. Rowland being 
above with him, 1 made the lets ſcruple to go up too, as 
it was probable, that to aſk for leave would be to alk to 
be denied: hoping alſo, that the letters I had with me 
would be a good excuſe. | 
She was Hen on the fide of the broken couch, ex- 
tremely weak and low: and, I obſerved, cared not to 
ipeak to the man; and no wonder; for I never ſaw a 
more ſhocking fellow of a profeſſion tolerably genteel, 
nor heard a more illiterate one ptate--Phyſician in ordi- 
nary to this houſe, and others like it, I luppoſe ! He put 
me in mind of Otway's apothecary in his Caius Marius: 


Meagre and very rueful were bis looks : 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones. 
Famine in his cheeks : 
Need and oppreſſion ſtaring in his eyes 
Contempt and beggary hanging on his back : 
The world no friend of his, nor the world's law, 

As Jam in black, he took me at my entrance, I believe. 
to be a doctor, and, ſlunk behind me with his hat upon his 
two thumbs, and looked as if he expected the oracle to 
open, and give him orders. 

The lady looked diſpleaſed, as well at me as at Row- 
land, who followed me, and at the apothecary. It was 
not, ſhe ſaid, the leaſt of her preſent misſortunes that ſhe 

Vol. VI. O could 
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could not be left to her own ſex ; and to her option to 
lee whom ſhe pleaſed. 

I beſought her excuſe, and, winking for the apothe- 
cary to withdraw (which he did), told her, that 1 had 
been at her new lodgings, to order every thing to be got 
ready for her reception ; preſuming ſhe would chule to 

o thither ; That J had a chair at the door: That Mr. 
Smith. and his wife [I named their names, that ſhe 
ſhould not have room for the leaſt fear of Sinclair's], had 
been full of apprehenſions tor her lafety : 'I hat | had 
brought two letiers, which were left there for her ; one 
by the poſt, the other that very morning. 

This took her attention. She held out her charming 
hand for them: took them, and, prelling them to her 
lips--- From the only friend I have in the world ! faid ſhe, 
kiſſing them again; and looking at the ſeals, as it to ſee 
whether they had been opened. I can't read them, ſaid 
ſhe, my eyes are too dim; and put them in her boſom. 

I beſought her to think of quitting that wretched hole. 

Where could ſhe go, ſhe aſked, to be fate and uninter- 
rupted for the ſhort remainder of her life; and to avoid 
being again viſited by the creatures who had inſulted her 
before ? 

I gave her the ſolemneſt aſſurances, that ſhe ſhould not 
be invaded in her new lodgings by any-body; and faid, 
that I would particularly engage my honour, that the per- 
fon who had moſt offended her ſhould not come near her, 
evithout her own conſent. 

Tour honour, Sir! Are you not that man's friend? 

I am not a friend, Madam, to his vile actions to the 
moſt excellent of women. | | 

Do you flatter me, Sir? Then are you a Max. But 
Oh, Sir, vour friend, holding her tace forward with 
great earneſtneſs, your barbarous friend, what has he not 
to anſwer for! 5 | 

Thete the ſtopt : Her heart full; and putting her hand 
over her eyes and torehead, the tears trickled thro? her 
fingers: Reſenting thy barbarity, it ſeemed, as Cæſar did 
the ſtab from his diſtinguiſhed Brutus! 

Tho' ſhe was fo very much diſordered, I thought I 
woulc n +! loſe this opportunity to aſſert your innocence 
ot this viliuinous arrelt. 
| There 


OY 


- 
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There is no defending the unhappy man, in any of his 
vile ations by you, Madam ; but of this lait outrage, by 
all that's good and facred, he is innocent! 

O wretches! what a Sex is ycurs! Have you all one 
dialet? Good, and ſacred! — If, Sir, you can find an 
oath, or a vow, or au adjufation, that my ears have not 


been twenty times a day wounded with, then ſpeak it, and 
I may again belicve a Max. 


[ was excetlively touched at theſe words, knowing thy 
baſeneſs, and the tea ſon ſhe had tor them. 

But ſay vou, Sit; for } would not, merhinks, have the 
wrerch capableot this ſordid batenefs !--Say you. that heis 
innocent of this wickedne!s? Can you truly ſay that he is? 

By the greit God o! Heaven !--- 

Nav, Sir, it you ſwear, | muſt doubt you !---If you 
yourteli think your Woap infuſicient, What rettance can 
| have on your OaTH !---O that this my experience had 
not coſt me gear! Hut werel to liv6 a thouſand venrs, 
would alays ſuſpect the veracity of a fwearer. Excule 
me, Sic; but is it likely, that he who makes fo free with 
Gop, w'l! feruvle any-thing that may terve his turn with 
his fe lav creature ? 

this. was a wo affecting reprimand! 

Ma am, faid l, | have a regard, a roonrg 2 gentleman 
9 9 ta dave. 10 my word; any wacgever | ivrieit it to 
you | 

Nay, Sir, don't be angry with me. It is grievous to 
me to quelition a genileman's veracity. Fut your friend 
calls himtelt a gentleman— Lou know not what I have 
ſuffered by a gentleman !---And then again ſhe wept. 

I would give you, Madam, demonſtration, if your 
griels and your weakneſs would permit it, that he has no 
hand in this barbarous baſeneſs: And that he reſents it as 
i! ought to be relentsd. 

Well, well, Sir [with quickneſs], he will have his ac- 
count to make up ſomewhere elle; not to me. I ſhould 
not be ſorry to find him able to acquit his intention on this 
occaſion. Let him know, Sir, only one thing, that, when 
you heard me, in the bitterneſs of my ſpirit, moſt vehe- 
mently exclaim againſt the undeſerved uſage | have met 
with from him, that even zhen, in that pamionate moment, 
I was able to lay [and never did I tee ſuch an earneſt 
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and affecting exaltation of hands and eyes], Give him, 
good God! repentance and amendment; that I may be 
the laſt poor creature, who ſhall be ruined by him !--- 
And, in thy own. good time, receive to thy mercy, the 
poor wretch who had none on me! 

By my foul, I could not ſpeak.---She had not her Bible 
before her for nothing. 

I was forced to turn my head away, and to take out 
my handkerchief. 

What an angel is this !--- Even the gaoler, and his wife 
and maid, wept. 

Again, I wiſh thou hadſt been there, that thou mighteſt 
have ſunk down at her feet, and begun that moment to 
reap the effect of her generous wiſhes for the&: unde ſerv- 
ing, as thou art, of any thing but perdition ! 

I repreſented to her, that ſhe would be leſs free where 
ſhe was, from viſits ſhe liked not, than at her own lodg- 
ing. I told her, that it would probably bring her, in par- 
ticular, one wi/iter, who, otherwiſe, I would engage (but 
durſt not ſwear again, after the ſevere reprimand ſhe had 
juſt given me), ſhould not come near her, without her 
conſent. And I expiciſed my ſurprize, that ſhe ſhould be 
unwilling to quit ſuch a place as this; when it was more 
than probable, that ſome of her friends, when it was 
known how bad the was, would viſit her. 

She ſa d, the place, when ſhe was firſt brought into it, 
was indeed very ſhocking to ber: But that ſhe had found 
herſelf ſo weak and il}, and her griefs had ſo ſunk her, 
that ſhe did not expect to have lived till now): T hat there- 
fore all places had been alike to her; for to die in a pri- 
ſon, was to die ; and equally eligible as to die in a paiace 
(palaces, ſhe ſaid, could have no attractions for a dying 
perſon): But that, ſince ſhe feared ſhe was nor fo ſoon 
to be releaſed, as ſhe had hoped ; ſince ſhe was ſo little 
miſtreſs of herſelf here; and ſince ſhe might, by removal, 
be in the way of her dear friend's letters; ſhe would hope, 
that ſhe might depend upon the affurances I gave her, of 
being at liberty to return to her laſt lodgings (otherwiſe 
ſhe would provide herſelf with new ones, out of my 
knowledge, as well as out of yours); and that I was too 
much of a gentleman, to be concerned in carrying her 
back to the houſe ſhe had ſo much reaſon to abhor ; and 

| to 
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to which ſhe had been once before moſt vilely betrayed to 
her ruin. | 

I aſſured her, in the ſtrongeſt terms (bur. ſwore not), 
that you were reſolved not to moleſt her: And, as a proof 
of the ſincerity of my profeſſions, beſought her to give me 
directions (in purſuance of my friend's expreſs defire) about 
ſending all her apparel, and whatever belonged to her, to 
her new lodgings. 

She ſeemed pleaſed; and gave me inſtantly out of her 
pocket her keys; aſking me, if Mrs Smith, whom | had 
named, might not attend me; and ſhe would give her fur- 
ther directions? To which I chearfully aſſented; and then 
ſhe ou me, that ſhe would accept of the chair I had offer- 
ed her. | 

I withdrew ; and took the opportunity to be civil to 
Rowland and his maid ; for ſhe found no fault with their 
behaviour, for what they were; and the fellow ſeems to 
be miſerably poor. I ſent alſo for the apothecary, who is 
as poor as the gaoler (and ſtill poorer, I dare ſay, as to 
the ſkill required in his buſineſs), and fatished him beyond 
his hopes. 

The lady, after I had withdrawn, attempted to read 
the letters I brought her. But ſhe could read but a little 
way in one of them, and had great emotions upon it. 

he told the woman ſhe would take a ſpeedy opportuni- 
ty to acknowledge their civilities, and ro fatisfy che apo- 
x Pending who might ſend her his bill to her k-dgings. 

She gave the maid ſomething ; probably, the only half 
guinea ſhe had: and then, with difficulty, her limbs 
trembling under her, and ſupported by Mrs. Rowland, 
got down ſtairs. 

I offered mv atm: She was pleaſed to lain upon it. I 


doubt, Sir, ſaid ſhe, as ſhe moved, I have behaved tude- 


ly to you: But, if you knew all, you would forgive me. 
I know enough, Madam, to convince me, that there 


is not ſuch purity and honour in any woman upon earth: 


nor any one that has been fo barbarouſly treated. 

She looked at me very earneſtly. What ſhe thought ! 
cannot ſay; but, in general, I never ſaw ſo much ſoul in 
a lady's eyes, as in hers. | 

| ordered my fervant (whoſe mourning made him leſs 
obſervable as tuch, and who had not been in the lady's 
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eye) to keep the chair in view; and to bring me word, 
how ſhe did, when ſet down. The fellow had the thought 
to ſtep into the ſhop juſt before the chair entered it, under 
pretence of buying ſnuff ; and ſo enabled himſelf to give 
me an account, that ſhe was received with great joy by the 
good woman of the houſe ; who told her, ſhe was but juſt 
come in ; and was preparing to attend her in High-Hol- 
born. —O Mrs. Smith, ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw her, 
did you not think I was run away ?—You don't know what 
] have ſuffered ſince I ſaw you I have been in priſon! 
—- Arreſted for debts I owe not !—But, thank God, I am 
here !-— Will you permit your maid — I have forgot her 
name already — _ 

Katharine, Madam — 

Will you let Katharine aſſiſt me to bed? -I have not 
had my cloaths off ſince Thuriday night. 

What ſhe further ſaid the fellow heard not, ſhe leaning 
upon the maid, and going up-ſtairs. 

But doſt thou not obſerve, what a ſtrange, what an un- 
common, openneſs of heart reigns in this lady: She had 
been in a priſon, (he ſaid, before a ſtranger in the ſhop, and 
before the maid-ſervant: And ſo, probably ſhe would 
have ſaid, had there been twenty people in the ſhop. 

The diſgrace ſhe cannot hide from herſelf, as ſhe ſays 
in her letter to Lady Betty, ſhe is not ſolicitous to conceal 
it from the world! | 

But this makes it evident to me, that ſhe is reſolved to 
keep no terms with thee. And yet to be able to put v 
ſuch a prayer for thee, as ſhe did in her priſon [I will of- 
ten mention the priſon-room, to teaze thee ]] Does not this 
ſhew, that revenge has very little ſway in her mind ; tho' 
ſhe can retain ſo much proper reſentment ? 

And this is another excellence in this admirable woman's 
character: For whom, before her, have we met with in 
the whole ſex, or in ours either, that know how, in prac- 
tice, to diſtinguiſh between Revenge and Reſentment, for 
baſe and ingrateful treatment ? | 

'Tisa curled thing, after all, that ſuch a woman as this 
ſhould be treated as ſhe has been treated. Hadſt thou been 
a king, and done as thou haſt done by ſuch a meritorious 
innocent, I believe in my heart, it would have been ad- 
judged to be a national fin, and the ſword, the peſtilence, 

or 
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er famine, muſt have atoned for it !\——But, as thou art 
a private man, thou wilt certainly meet with thy puniſh- 
ment (beſides what thou mayeſt expect from the juſtice 
of thy country, and the vengeance of her friends,) as ſhe 
will her reward HEREAFTER, 

It muff be ſo, if there be really ſuch a thing as future 
Remuneration ; as now | am more and more convinced 
there muſt :-- Elſe, what a hard fate is hers, whoſe pu- 


niſhment, to all appearance, has ſo much exceeded her 


fault? And, as to thine, how can temporary burnings, 
wert thou by ſome accident to be conſumed in thy bed, 
expiate for thy abominable vileneſs to her, in breach of 
all obligations moral and divine ? 

I was reſoved to loſe no time in having every-thing 
which belonged to the lady, at the curſed woman's, ſent 
her. Accordingly I took Coach to Smith's, and procured 
the lady (to whom I ſent up my compliments, and inqui- 
Ties how ſhe bore her removal), ill as ſhe ſent me down 
word ſhe was, to give proper directions to Mrs. Smith: 
Whom I took with me to Sinclair's ; and who ſaw every- 
thing looked out, and put into the trunks and boxes they 
were firſt brought in, and carried away in two coaches. 

Had I not ,been there, Sally and Polly would each of 
them have taken to herſelf ſomething of the poor lady's 
ſpoils. This they declared: And I bad ſomething to do 
to get from Sally a fine Bruſfels-lace head, which ſhe had 
the confidence to ſay ſhe would wear for Miſs Harlowe's 
fake. Nor ſhould either I or Mrs. Smith have known ſhe 
had got it, had ſhe not been in ſearch after the ruffles 
belonging to it. | 

My reſentment on this occaſion. and the converſation 
which Mrs. Smith and I had (in which I not only expati- 
ated upon the merits of the lady, but expreſſed my concern 
for her ſufferings ; tho'T left her room to ſuppoſe her mar- 
ried, yet without averring it), gave me high credit with 
the good woman: So that we are perfectly well-acquainted 
already : By which means I ſhall be enabled to give you 
accounts from time to time, of all that paſſes; and which 
I will be very induſtrious to do, pravided I may depend 
upon the ſolemn promiſes I have given the lady, in your 
name, as well as my own, that ſhe ſhall be free from all 
perſonal moleſtation from you. And thus ſhall I have it 
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in my power to return in kind your writing favours ; and 


preſerve my ſhort hand beſides : Which, till this corre- 


ſpondence was opened, I had pretty much neglected. 


I ordered the abandoned woman to make out your ac- 


count. They anſwered, That they would do with a ven- 
geance. Indeed they breathe nothing but revenge. For 
now they !ay, you will aſſuredly marry ; and your exam- 
ple will be followed by all your friends and companions— 
As the old one ſays, to the utter ruin of her poor houſe. 


L E-T-T EN M. 


Mr. BaLT One, To Ronert LoveLace, Ei; 


Tueſilay Morn. (Fuly 18.) 6 o'clock. 
Hees fat up late to finiſh and ſeal up in readineſs 


my letter to the above period, | am diſturbed be- 


fore I wiſhed to have riſen, by the arrival of thy ſecond 
fellow ; man and horſe in a foam. 
While he baits, I will write a few lines, moſt heartily 


to congratulate thee on thy expeFed rage and impatience ;z 


and on thy recovery of mental feeling. t 

How much does the idea thou giveſt me of thy deſerv- 
ed torments, by thy upright awls, bodkirs, pins, and 
packing-needles, by thy rolling hogſhead with iron ſpikes, 
and by thy macerated fides, delight me ! 

| will upon every occaſion that offers, drive more 
ſpikes into thy hogſhead, and roll thee down-hill and up, 
as thou recovereſt to- ſenſe, or rather returneſt back to 
:fenſeleſneſs. Thou knoweſt therefore the terms on which 
thou art to enjoy my correſpondence. Am not I, who 
have all along, and in time, proteſted againſt thy barba- 
rous and ingrateſul perfidies to a lady ſo noble, intitled 
to drive remorſe, if poſſible, into thy hitherto callous 
heart ? | | | 

Only let me reinforce one thing, which perhaps 1 
mentioned too lightly before, That the lady was pre- 


vailed upon by my ſolemn affurances only,. that ſhe might 


depend upon being free from your viſits, not to remove 
to new lodgings, where neither you nor I ſhould be able 

to find her. 85 
Theſe aſſurances I thought I might give her, not only 
becauſe of your promiſe, but becauſe it is neceſſary for 
| you 


1 


| 


amn 
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you to know where ſhe is, in order to addreſs yourſelf to 
her by your friends. 

Enable me therefore to make good to her this my ſo- 
lemn engagement; or adieu to all ſriendſhip, at leaſt to all 
correſpondence, with thee for ever. 


J. BeryorD 


LETTER XLV: 
Mr. Be.rord, To RonerT Lovelace, E/: 


Tueſday, July 18. Afternoon. 


Renewed my inquiries after the lady's health, in the 
morning, by my ſervant; And, as ſoon as [ had dined, 
I went myſelt. 

had but a poor account of it: Yet ſent up my com- 
pliments. She returned me thanks for all my good offices ; 
and her excuſes, that they could not be per/onal juſt then, 
being very low and faint : But if I gave myſelf the trouble 
of coming about fix this evening, ſhe ſhould be able, 
ſhe hoped, to drink a diſh of tea with me, and would then 
thapk me herſelf. ; 

I am very proud of this condeſcenſion; and think it 
looks not amiſs for you, as | am your avowed friend. 
Methinks I want fully to remove from her mind all doubts 
of you in this laſt villainous action: And who knows 
then, what your noble relations may be able to do for you 
with her, if you hold your mind? For your ſervant ac- 
quainted me with their having actually engaged Miſs 
Howe in their and your favour, before this curſed affair 
happened. And [I defire the particulars of all from yout- 
ſelf, that I may the better know how to ſerve you. 


She has two handſome apartments, a bed-chaniher and. 


dining-room, with light cloſets in each. She bas already 
a nurſe (the people of the houſe having but one maid); a 
woman whole care, diligence, and honeſty, Mrs. Smith 
highly commends. She has likewiſe the benefit of the 
voluntary attendance, and love, as it ſeems, of a widow 
gentlewoman, Mrs. Lovick her name, who lodges over 
her apartment, and of whom ſhe ſeems very fond, having 
found ſomething in her, ſhe thinks, reſembling the quali- 

ties of her worthy Mrs. Norton. 
About ſeven o'clock this morning, it ſeems, the lady 
was ſo ill, that ſhe yielded to their defires to have an apo- 
thecary 
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thecary ſent for — Not the fellow, thou mayſt believe, ſhe 
had had before at Rowland's ; but one Mr. Goddard, a 
man of ſkill and eminence ; and of conſcience too; de— 
monitiated as well by general character, as by his pre- 
ſcriptions to this lady: For pronouncing her caſe to be 
grief, he ordered, for the preſent, only innocent julaps, 
by way of cordial ; and, as ſoon as her ſtomach ſhould be 
able to hear it, light kitchen-diet; telling Mrs. Lovick, 
that That, with air, moderate exercile, and chearful com- 
pany, would do her more good than all the me-licines in 
his ſhop. | 

his has given me, as. it ſeems, it has the lady (who 
alſo praiſes his modeſt behaviour, paternal looks, and 
genteel addreſs) a very good opinion of the man; and [ 
deſign to make myſelf acquainted with him; and, if he 
adviſes to call in a doctor, to wiſh hi:n, for the fair pati- 
ent's lake, more than the phytician's (who wants not 
practice), my worthy friend Dr. }{.— whoſe character is 
above all exception, as his huwavity I am ſure, will diſ— 
tinguiſh him to the lady. 

Mis. Lovick gratified me with an account via letter ſhe 
had Written from the lady's mouth to Mits Howe; ſhe be— 
ing unable to wiite herſeli with ſtcacinele. It was to this 
eftecl ; in antwet, it iecmms, to her two fetiers, whatever 
weie the contents 0: thein: ä 

hat the had been involved in a dteadiul calamity, 
* which ſhe was ſure, when known, would exempt her 
* from the effects of her friendly diſpleatute, for not an- 
* {wering her firtt; having been put under an arreſt; — 
* Could tte have believed it ?— That ſhe was releaſed but 
that ſhe was obliged to get a widow gentlewoman in 

the fame houte to account thus for her ſilence to her two 
* Jetters of the 13th and 16th: That ſhe would, as ſoon 
as able, anſwer them: Begged of her, mean time, not 
to be uneaſy for her; ſince (only that it was a calami- 
* ty which came upon her when ſhe was far from being 
* well; a load laid upon the ſhoulders of a poor wretch, 
* xeady before to ſink under too heavy a burden) it was 
nothing to the evil ſhe had before tuffered: And one feli- 
city ſeemed likely to ifſue from it; which was, that ſhe 
* ſhould be at 1cit, in an honeſt houſe, with n 1 
| * kind- 


the Cav before: And was now (o weak, and fo low, 
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* kind-hearted people; having aſſurance given her, that ſhe 
* ſhould not be moleſted by the wreich, whom it would 
be death for her to ſee: So that now ſhe (Viits Howe) 
needed not to ſend to her by private and expentive con- 
* veyances: Nor need Collins to take precautions for fear 
of being dogeed to her lodging; nor the to write by a 
fictitious name to her but by ter own.” 

You ſee lam in a way to oblige you: You ſee how 
much ſhe depends upon wy engaging for your ſorbearing 
to intrude yourſelf into her company: Let not your flam- 
ing impatience deſiroy all; and make me look like a vil- 
lain to a lady who has reaſon to ſuſpect every man ſhe ſees 
to be ſo. Upon this condirion, you may expect all the ſet- 
vices that can flow from true friendſhip, and from 

Your ſincere Wellawijher, JouNx BeLroRD. 


. 
Mr. BeUrokb, To Ro BERT LovELace, E/; 


Tueſday night, Juby 18. 

AM juſt come from the lady. I was admitted into 

the dining-room, where the was fitting in an elbow- 
chair, in a very weak and low way. She made an effort 
to ſtand up, when I entered ; but was forced to keep her 
ſeat. You'll excuſe me, Mr. Beltord : J ought to rife, 
to thank you for all your kindneſs to me. I was to blame 
to be ſo loth to leave that fad place; for I am in Heaven 
here, to what I was there: And good people about me 
too !—T have not had good people about me for a long, 
long time before; fo that (with a half-ſmile) l had begun 
to wonder whither they were ail gone. 

Her nurſe and Mrs. Smith, who were preſent, took oc- 
caſion to retire : And, when we were alone, You ſeem to 
be a perſon of humanity, Sir, faid ſhe: You hinted, as ! 
was leaving my priſon, that you were not a ſtranger to my 
fad ſtory. If you know it truly, you mult know, that I 
have been moſt barbarouſly treated: and have not de- 
terved it at the man's hands by whom J have ſuffered. 

| told her, I knew enough to be convinced, that ſhe 
had the merit of a faint. and the purity of an angel: And 
was proceeding, when ſhe faid, No flighty compliments! 
No undue attributes, Sir! I offered to plead for my ſin- 
cerity; and mentioned the word Politene/5, and would 


have 
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have diſtinguiſhed between That and Flattery. Nothing 
can be polite, ſaid ſhe, that is not juſt: Whatever I may 
have had, I have now no vanity to gratify. 

I diſclaimed all intention of compliment: All I had 
ſaid, and what I ould kay, was, and ſhould be, the effect 
of ſincere veneration. My unhappy friends account of 
her had intitled her to That. 

I then mentioned your * your penitence, your re- 
ſolutions of making her all the amends that were poſſible 
now to be made her: And, in the moſt earneſt manner, I 
aſſerted your innocence as to the laſt villainous outrage. 

Her anſwer was to this effect: It is painful to me to 
think of him. The amends you talk of, cannot be made. 
This laſt violence you ſpeak of, is nothing to what pre- 
ceded it. I hat cannot be atoned for; nor palliated : This 
may: And I ſhall not be ſorry to be convinced, that he 
cannot be guilty of ſo very low a wickedneſs. —Yet, after 
his vile forgeries of hands—atter his perſonating baſeneſſes 
— what are the iniquities he is not capable of? 

I would then have given her an account of the tryal 
you ſtood with your friends: Your own previous reſolu- 
tions of marriage, had ſhe honoured you with the requeſt- 
ed four words: All your family's earneſtneſs to have 
the honour of her alliance: And the application of your 
two couſins to Miſs Howe, by general conſent, for that 
young lady's intereſt with her: But, having juſt touched 
upon theſe topics, ſhe cut me ſhort, ſaving, 'l hat was a 
cauſe before another tribunal: Miis Howe's letters to her 
were upon that ſubject; and ſhe ſhould write her thoughts 
to her, as ſoon as ſhe was able. 

I then attempted more particularly to clear you of hay- 
ing any hand in the vile Sinclair's officious arreſt ; a point 
ſhe had the generoſity to abi you cleared of: And, hav- 
ing mentioned the outiageous letter you had written to 
me * this occaſion, ſhe aſked, if J had that letter about 
me 

I owned I had. 

She wiſhed to ſee it. 

This puzzled me horribly: For you muſt needs think, 
that molt ot the free things, which among us Rakes, paſs 
for wit and ſpirit, muſt be ſhocking ſtuff to the ears or eyes 


of perſons of delicacy of that ſex: And then ſuch an air of 
levity 
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levity runs thro* thy moſt ſerious letters; ſuch a falſe 
bravery, endeavouring to carry off ludicrouſly the ſubjects 
that moſt affect thee ; that thoſe letters are generally the 
leaſt fit to be ſeen, which ought to be moſt to thy credit. 

Something like this I obſerved to her; and would fain 
have exculed myſelf from ſhewing it: But ſhe was fo ear- 
neſt, that 1 undertook to read fome parts of it, reſolving 
to omit the moſt exceptionable. 

I know thou'lt curſe me for that; but I thought it bet- 
ter to oblige her, than to be ſu ſpected myſelf: and ſo not 
have it in my power to ſerve thee with her, when © good 
a foundation was laid for it; and when ſhe knows as bad 
of thee as I can tell her. | 

Thou temembereſt the contents, I iuppoſe, of thy ſuri- 
ous letter (a). Her remarks upon the different parts of 
it which read to her, were to the following effect. 

Upon thy two firſt lines, A undone ! undone, by Fupi- 
ter !—Zounds, Fack, _ fall I do now ! A curſe upon 

nc 


es! ſhe thus expreſſed herſelf: 
O how light, how unaffected with the ſenſe of its 


* own crimes, is the heart that could diftate to the pen 
* this libertine froth ! 

The paragraph, which mentions the vile arreft, affected 
her a good deal. 

In the next, I omitted thy curſe upon thy relations, 
whom thou wert gallanting: And read on the ſeven ſub- 
ſequent paragraphs, down to thy exectable wiſh ; which 
was too ſhocking to read to her. What | read produced 
the following teflections from her: 

* The plots and contrivances which he curſes, and the 


ſhew me, that all his guilt was premeditated; Nor doubt 
I, that his dreadful perjuries, and inhuman arts, as he 
went along, were to pals for hne ſtratagems - for witty 
ſport ; and to demanſtrate a !upeiiority ot inventive ta- 
lents!— O my c1uel, cruel brother! had it not been for 
thee, I had not been thrown upon to pernicious and ſo 
deſpicable a plotter Hut proceed Sir; pray proceed.” 
At that part, Can/t thou, O fatal prozucfticator ! tell 
me where my puniſhments will end? — She ſighed: And, 
when I came to that ſentence, Praying for my reformation, 
r 
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(a) See p. 129, 130. 


exultings of the wicked wretches on finding me out, 
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ferbaps—l1s that there? ſaid, ſhe, ſighing again—Wretch- 
ed. man.!—And ſhed a tear for thee.— By my faith, Love- 
lace, I believe ſhe hates thee.not !—She has at leaſt a con- 
cern, a generous concern, for thy future happineſs! — 
What a noble creature haſt thou injured ! 

She made a very ſevere reflection upon me, on read- 
1 words - On your knees, for me, beg her pardon--- 
* You had all your leſſons, Sir, faid ſhe, when you came 
to redeem me—You were ſo condeſcending as to kneel: 


I thought it was the effect of your own humanity, and 


0 8 earneſtneſs to ſerve me: Excuſe me, Sir, 
I knew not, that it was in conſequence of a preſcribed 
© leſſon.” 

J his concerned me not a little: I could not bear to be 
thought ſuch a wretched puppet, ſuch a Joſeph Leman, 
ſuch a Tomlinſon—l1 endeavoured therefore, with ſome 
warmth, to clear myſelf of this reflection; and ſhe again 
aſked my excule: * | was avowedly, ſhe ſaid, the friend 
of a man, whoſe friendſhip ſhe had reaſon to be ſorry 
to ſay, was no credit t any-hody.”— And defired me 
to — did ; but fared not much better afterwards: 
ly ff 


On that paſſage, where you ſay, I had always been her 


friend and advocate, This was her unanſwerable remark: 


* I find, Sir, by this expreſſion, that he had always deſigns 


againſt me; and that you all along knew that he 


* 

* had: Would to Heaven, you had had the goodneſs to 
© have contrived ſome way, that might not have endan- 
geted your own ſafety, to give me notice of his baſe- 
* nels, ſince you approved not of it! But you gentlemen, 
I ſuppole, had rather ſee an innocent fellow-creature 
* ruined, than be thought capable of an action, which, 


© however generous, might be likely to looſen the bands 


of a wicked friendſhip !' 

After this ſevere bur jult refleQion, I would have avoid- 
ed reading the following, altho' | had unawares begun the 
ſentence (but ſhe held me to it): Mat wwwuld I now give, 
hid | rermitted you to have been a ſucceſsful adwrcate! And 
this was her reinark upon it---+ So, Sir, you lee, if you 
had been the happy ineaus of preventing the evils deſign- 
© ed me, you would hae had your triend's thanks for it, 
* when he came to his conſtJeration. 'I his fatisfaQion, I 
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who has the virtue to withftand, or prevent, a wicked 
purpoſe. I was obliged, 1 /ee, to your kind wiſhe 
But it was a point of honour with you to keep his ſectet; 
the greater honour, perhaps, the viler the fecret. Yet 
permit me to wiſh, Mr. Belford, that you were capk- 
ble of reliſhing the pleaſures that ariſe ro a benevolent 
mind from vir vous friendſhip Nene other is wor- 
thy of the facred name. You ſeem an humane man: I 
hope, for your own fake, you will one day experience 
the difference: And, when vou do, think of Mifs Howe 
and Clariſſa Harlowe (1 find you know much of my fad 
ſtory), who were the happrett creatures on ekrth in each 
other's friendſhip, till this friend of yours'—And there 
ſhe ſtopt, and turned from me. 

Where thou calleſt thyſelf 4 willainous plotter; To 
take crime to himſelf, ſaid ſhe, without ſhaine, O what 
a hardened wretch is this man !? 

On that paſſage, where thou fayeſt, Let me know bewp 
fhe his been treated : If roughly, woe be to the guilty ! this 
was her remark, with an air of indignation: * What a 
man is your friend, Sir Ils ſuch a one as he to ſet him- 
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ſelf up to puniſh the guilty ?—AIll the rvugh ufage | could 


receive from them, was infinitely /e/s'—And there ſhe 
ſtopt, a moment or two: Then proceecing—* And who 
* ſhall puniſh þim What an aſſuming wretch !——No-bo- 
dy but himſelf is intitled to injure the innocent? He is, 
* I ſuppoſe, on carth, to act the part, which the malig- 
* nant fiend js ſuppoſed to act below : Dealing ont puniſh- 
ments at his pleaſure; to every inferior inſtrument of 


miſchief! 


What, thought I, have I been doing! I {hall have this 
ſavage fellow think I have been playing him booty, in 


reading part of his letter to this fagacious lady !-- Yer, if 


thou art angry, it can only, in reaſon, be at thyſelf; for 
who would think I might not communicate to her ſome of 


the leaſt exceptionable parts of a letter (as a proof of thy 


ſincerity in exculpating thyſelf from a criminal charge), 
which thou u toteſt to thy friend, to convince him of thy 
innocence? But a bac heart, and a bad cauie, ate confound- 


| og things: And lo let us put it to its proper account. 


paſſed over thy charge to me, to cuile them by the 
2 hour; 


am perſuaded every-one, in the long run, will enjoy, 
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hour; and thy names of Dragon and Serpents, tho' ſo ap- 
plicable ; fince, had | read them, thou aw't have been 
ſuppoſed to know from the firſt, what creatures they 
were; vile feliow as thou wert, ſor bitnging lo much pu- 
Tity among them! And I cloſed with thy own concluding 
paragraph, A line! A line! A hingdom for a line! &c. 

owever telling her, ſince ſhe faw. that | omitted fone 
ſentences, that there were further vehemences in it ; but 
as they were better fitted to ſhew to me the ſincerity of 
the writer, than for ſo delicate an ear as heis to hear, I 
choſe to pals them over. 

You have read enough, (aid ſhe—Heis a wicked, wick- 
ed man II ſee he intended to have we in his power at 
any rate ; and I have no doubt of what his purpoles were, 
by what his actions have been. You know his vile Tom- 
linſon, I ſuppoſe—you know—but what ſignifies talking? 
—— Never was there ſuch a premeditately falſe heart in 
man [Nothing can be truer, thought I] What has he not 
vowed ! What has he not invented! And all for what? 
Oaly, to ruin a poor young creature, whom he ought to 
have protected; and whom he had firſt deprived of all 
other protection? 

She aroſe, and turned from me, her handkerchief at her 
eyes: And, after a pauſe, came towards me again —“ I 
hope, faid ſhe, I talk to a man who has a better heart: 
And I thank you, Sir, for all your kind, tho' ine ffectu- 
al, pleas in my favour formerly, whether the motives 
for them, were compaſſion, or principle, or both. That 

they were ineffectual, might very probably be qwing to 
your want of earneltneſs ; and that, as you might think, 
to my want of merit. I might not, in your eye, deſerve 
to be ſaved !—l might appear to you a giddy creature, 
who had run away from her true and natural friends ; 
and who therefore ought to take the conſequence of the 
lot ſhe had drawn.” 
l was afraid, for thy ſake, to let her know how very 
earneſt I had been: But aſſured her, that I had been her 
zcalous friend ; and that my motives were founded upon 
a merit, that, | believed, was never equalled: That, how- 
ever indeſenſible Mr. Lovelace was, he had always done 
juſtice to her virtue: That to a full conviction of her un- 
tainted honour it was owing, that he ſo earneflly deſired 5 
ca 
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call fo ineftimable a jewel his- And was proceeding, when 
ſhe again cut me ſhort | 

Enough, and too much of this ſubject, Sir !=If he 
will never more let me behold his face, that is all I have 
now to aſk of him.---Indeed, indeed, claſping her hands, 
I never will, if | can, by any means not criminally deſpe- 
rate, avoid it. 

What could I fay for thee ? —There was no room, how- 
ever, at that time, to touch this ſtring again, for fear of 
bringing upon myſelf a prohibition, not only of the ſub- 
jeQ, but of ever attending her again. 

I gave ſome diſtant intimations of money matters. I 
ſhould have told thee, that, when I read to her that paſ- 
ſage, where thou biddeſt me force what ſums upon her I 
can get her to take—ſhe repeated, No, no, no, no! feve- 
ral times with great quickneſs; and I durſt no more than 
juſt intimate it again—and that fo darkly, as left her room 
to ſeem not to underſtand me. | 

Indeed | know not the perſon, man or woman, I ſhould 1 
be ſo much afiaid of difobliging, or incurring a cenfure | 
from, as from her. She has ſo much true dignity in her | 
manner, without price or arrogance ; which, in thofe 1 
who have either, one is tempted to mortify ; ſuch a pier- ' 
cing eye, yet ſoftened ſo tweetly with rays of benignity, 
that ſhe commands ail one's reverence. | 

Methinks I have a kind of holy love for this angel of a 
woman; and it is matter of aitgniſhment to me, that thou 
couldit converie with her a quarter of an hour together, 
and hold thy devi]:{h purpoſes. 

Guarded as ſhe was by piety, prudence, virtue, digni— 
ty, family, forrune, and a purity of heart, that never 
woman before her boaſted, what a true devil muit he be 
(yer I doubt I hall make thee proud!) who could refolve 
to break thro' ſo many lences! 

For my own part, i am more and more ſenſible, that I 
ought not to have contented mytelf with repreſenting a- 
gain, and expaſiuliting with ;hee ufon, thy bale intenti= 
ons: And indeed I had it in my head, more than once, 
to try to do ſomething for her. But, wretch that I was! 
| was with-heli by notions of falſe honour, as ſhe juſtly 
teproached me, becauſe ol thy own vo/untary communi- 
cations to me of thy purpotes; And then, as ſhe was 

FI brought 
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brought into ſuch a curſed houſe, and was ſo watched by 
thyſelf, as well as by thy infernal agents, I thought 
(knowing my man), that I ſhould only accelerate the in- 
tended miſchiefs — Moreover, finding thee ſo much over- 
awed by her virtue, that thou hadſt not, at thy ſirſt carry- 
ing her thither, the courage to attempt her; and that ſhe 
had, more than once, without knowing thy baſe views, 
obliged thee to abandon them, and to reſolve to do her 
Juſtice, and thyſelf honour ; I hardly doubted, that her 
merit would be triumphant at laſt. 

It is my opinion (if thou holdeſt thy purpoſes to marry), 
that thou canſt not do better, than to procure thy real 
aunts, and thy real couſins, to pay her a viſit, and to be 
thy advocates : But, if they praryr ganas viſits, letters 
from them, and from my Lord M. ſupported by Miſs 
Howe's intereſt, may, perhaps, effect ſomething in thy 
favour. 

But theſe are only my hopes, founded on what I wiſh 
for thy fake. The lady, I really think, would chooſe 
death rather than thee: And the two women are of opi- 
nion, tho' they know not half of what ſhe has ſuffered, 
that her heart is actually broken. 

At taking my leave, I tendered my beſt ſervices to her, 
and beſought her to permit ine frequently to inquire after 
her health. 

She made no anſwer but by bowing her head. 


LETTER XLVII. 
Mr. BxlLrorD, ToRoperT LoveLace, Eſq; 


Wedneſday, July 19. 
Of morning I took chair to Smith's; and, being 
told, that the lady had a very bad night, but was 
up, I fent for her worthy apothecary ; who, on his com- 
ing to me, approving of my propoſal of calling in Dr. H. 
1 bid the women acquaint her with the deſigned viſit. 

It ſeems, ſhe was at firſt diſpleaſed ; yet withdrew her 
ohjeQion : But, after a pauſe, aſked them, What ſhe 
ſhould do? She had effects of value, ſome of which ſhe 
intended, as ſoon as ſhe could, to turn into money; but, 
2 then had not a ſingle guinea to give the Doctor * bis 
te. | Is. 
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Mrs. Lovick faid, ſhe had five guineas by her : They 
were at her lervice. : 

She would accept of three, ſhe faid, if ſhe would take 
that (pulling a diamond ring from her finger), till ſhe re- 
paid her ; but on no other terms. 

Having been told, [ was below with Mr. Goddard, ſhe 
deſired to ſpeak one word with me, before ſhe ſaw the 
Doctor. | 

She was ſitting in an elbow-chair, leaning her head on 
a pillow ; Mrs. Smith and the widow on each fide her 
chair ; her nurſe with a phial of hartſhorn, behind her ; 
in her own hand, her ſalts. 

Raiſing her head at my entrance, ſhe inquired, If the 
DoRor knew Mr. Lovelace ? 

I told her, No; and that I believed you never ſaw him 
in your lite. | 

Was the DoQor my friend ? 

He was; and a very worthy and ſkilful man. I named 
him for his eminence in his profeſſion : And Mr. God- 
dard ſaid, he knew not a better phyſician. 

[ have but one condition to make before I ſee the gen- 
tleman ; that he refuſe not his fees from me. If I am 

or, Sir, I am proud. I will not be under obligation. 
You may believe, Sir, I will not. I ſuffer this viſit, be- 

cauſe I would not appear ingrateful to the few friends I 
have left, nor obſtinate to ſuch of my relations, as may 
ſome time hence, for their private ſatistaction, inquire 
after my behaviour in my ſick hours. So, Sir, you know 
the condition. And don't let me bevexed: 1 am very 
ill; and cannot debate the matter. | 

Seeing her fo determined, I told her, If it muſt be ſo, 
it ſhould. 

Then, Sir, the gentleman may come. But I ſhall not 
be able to anſwer many queſtions. Nurſe, you can tell 
him, at the window there, what a night I have had, and 
how I have been for two days paſt. And Mr. Goddard, 
if he be here, can let him know what I have taken. Pray, 
let me be as little queſtioned as poſſible. L 

The doctor paid his reipeRs to her, with the gentle- 
manly addreſs for. which he is noted: And ſhe caſt up 
her tweet eyes to him, with that benignity which ac- 
companies her every graceſul look. 


I would 
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I would have retired ; but ſhe forbid it. 

He took her hand, the lily not of ſo beautiful a white. 
Indeed, Madam. you are very low, ſaid he: But, give 
me leave to ſay, That you can do more for yourſelf, than 
all the faculty can do for you. 

. He then withdrew to the window. And, after a ſhort 
conference with the women, he turned to me, and to Mr. 
Goddard, at the other window : We can do nothing here, 
8 low, but by cordials, and nouriſhment. What 
friends has the lady? She ſeems to be a perſon of condi- 
tion ; and, ill as ſhe is, a very fine woman. A ſin- 
gle lady, (I preſume ?) 

I whiſperingly told him ſhe was. That there were ex- 
traordinary circumſtances in her caſe ; as I would have 
appriſed him, had 1 met with him yeſterday. That her 
friends were very cruel to her; but that ſhe could not 
hear them named, without reproaching herſelf; tho” they 
were much more to blame than ſhe. 

I knew I was right, ſaid the Doctor. A love-caſe, 
Mr. Goddard ! A love caſe, Mr. Belford ! There is one 
perſon in the world, who can do her more ſervice, than 
all the faculty. . 

Mr. Goddard ſaid, he had apprehended her diſorder 
was in her mind ; and had treated her accordingly: And 
then told the Doctor what he had done: Which he ap- 
proving of, again taking her charming hand, faid, m 

ood young Lady, you will require very little of our aſ- 
ſiſtance. You muſt in a great meaſure, be your own doc- 

treſs. Come, dear Madam (Forgive me the familiar ten- 
derneſs; your age commands love, as well as reverence ; 
and a father of children, ſome of them older than your- 
ſelf, may be excuſed for them), chear up your ſpirits. 
Reſolve to do all in your power to be well; and you'll 
ſoon grow better. 
ou are very kind, Sir, ſaid ſhe. I will take whatever 
ou direct My fpirits have been hurried I ſhall be 
Ce] believe, before I am worſe. The care of my 
good friends here, looking at the women, ſhail not meet 
with an ingrateful return. . | 

The Doctor wrote. He would ſain have declined his 
fee. As her malady, he ſaid, was father to be relieved 
by the ſoothiuꝑs of a friend, than by the preſcriptions of a 

| phyſician, 
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phyſician, be ſhould think himſelf greatly honoured to be 
admitted rather to advi/e hei in the one character, than to 
preſcribe to her in the other. 

She anſwered, That ſhe ſhould be glad always to fee 
ſo humane a gentleman : That his viſits would Keep her 
in charity with his ſex But that, were ſhe to forget that 
he was her phyſician, ſhe might be apt to abate of the 
confidence in his ſkill, which might be neceſſary to effect 
the amendment that was the end of his viſits. 

And when he urged her ftijl further, whick he did ina 
very polite manner, and as paſſing by the door two or three 
times a day, the ſaid, ſhe ſhould always have pleaſure in 
conſidering him in the kind light he «ffered him/elf to her : 
That at might be very generous in one perſon to offer, 
which would be as ungenerous in another to accept: That 
indeed the was not at preſent high in circumſtance-; and 
he ſaw by the tender (which he mu/? accept of), that ſhe 
had greater reſpect to her own convenience, than to his me- 
rit, or than to the pleaſure the ſhould take in his viſits. 

We all withdrew together: and the Doctor and Mr. 
Goddard having a great curioſity to know ſomething more 
of her ſtory, at the motion of the latter we went into a 
neighbouring coffee-houſe, and I gave them, in conh- 
dence, a brief relation of it ; making all as light for you 
as I could; and yet you'll ſuppoſe, that, in order to do 
but common juſtice to the lady's character, heavy mult be 
that light. | | 

Three o'clock afternoon. 
jus now called again at Smith's : and am told ſhe is 
ſomewhat better; which ſhe attributed to the ſoothings 
of her Doctor. She expreſſed herſelt highly pleated with 
both gentlemen; and ſaid, that their behaviour to her 
was perſectly paternal.— 

Paternal, poor lady !---Never having been, till very 
lately, from under her parents wings, and now abandon'd 
by all her friends, ſhe is for finding out ſomething paternal 
and maternal in every one (the latter qualities in Mrs. 
Lovick and Mrs. Smith), to ſupply to herſelt the father 
and mother her dutiful heart pants after ! 

Mrs. Smith told me, that, after we were gone, ſhe gave 
the keys of ber trunks, and drawers to her and the widow 

Lovick, 
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Lovick, und deſired them to take an inventory of them; 
which they did, in her preſence. 

They alſo informed me, That ſhe had requeſted them 
to find her a purchaſer for two rich dreſs'd ſuits ; one ne- 
ver worn, the other not above once or twice. 

This ſhock'd me exceedingly : Perhaps it may thee a 
bittle ! Her reafon for fo ding, ſhe told them, was, 
That the ſhould never live to eat them: That her ſiſter, 
and other relations, were above wearing them: That her 
mother wonld not endure in her fight any-thing that was 
hers : That ſhe wanted the money: T hat ſhe would nor, 
be obliged to-anv-body, when ſhe had effects by her, which 
ſhe had no occaſion for: And yet, faid ſhe, T exveR nor, 
that they will fetch a price anſwerable to theit value. 

They were both very much concerned. as they owned z 
and aſked my advice upon it: And the richneſs of her ap- 
parel having given them a (till higher notion of her rank, 
then they had before, they ſuppoſed ſhe muſt be of qua li- 
ty: and again wanted to know her ſtory. 

I told them, That ſhe was indeed à lady of family and 
fortune : I fill gave them room to ſuppoſe her married: 
But left it to her to tell them all in her own time and 
manner: All I would ſay, was, That ſhe had been very 
vilely treated; deferved.it not; and was all innocence and 
purity. | 

You may ſuppoſe, that they both expreſſed their aſto- 
niſhment, tha! there could be a man in the world, who 
could ill trent fo fine acrenture. 

As to diſpofing of the two Tuts of apparel, I rold Mrs. 
Smith, That ſhe ſhould pretend, that, upon inquiry, the 
had found n friend, who would pnrchaſe the richeſt of 
them; bur (hat fre might not miſtruſt) would ſtand upon 
a good bargain. - And having twenty gnineas about me, 
I teft them with her, in part of payment; and bid her 
pretend to get her to part with it for as little more as the 
could induce her to take. 

I am ſetting out for Edgware with poor Belton- More 
of whom in my next. I ſhall return to-morrow ; and 
leave this in readineſs for your meſſenger, if he ſhall call 


F 


in my abſence. Adieu! 


LETTER 
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Mr. Lovetace, To JohN Ber.roun, E/q ; 
[In Anſwer to Letter xivi.] ; 
M. Hail, Neun night, July 19. 
5 mighteſt well apprehend, that | ſhould think 
thou wert playing me booty, in communicating my 
letter to the lady. 

Thou aſkett, who would think thou mighteſt not read 
to her the leaſt exceptionable parts of a lecter written in 
my own defence to thee? —['// tell thee who— The man, 
who, in the ſame letter that he aſks this queſtion, tells 
the friend whom he expoſes to her reſentment, © That 
© there is fuch an air of levity runs thro' his mot ſerious 
letters, that thoſe of his are leaſt fit to be ſeen, which 
© ought to be 7 t his credit And now, what think- 
eſt thou of thy ſelt-condemned folly ? Be, however, I 
charge thee, more circumſpect for the future, that fo this 
clumſy error may ſtand ſingly by itſelf. | 

« Tt is painful to her to think of me!” © Libertine 
„ froth!” * So pernicious and fo deſpicable a plotter!“ 
« A man whoſe friendſhip is no credit to any-body!” 
« Hardened wretch!“ “ The devil's counterpart!” A 
« wicked, wicked man!“ - But did ſhe, could the, dared 
ſhe, to ſay or imply all this? And ſay it to a man whom 
ſhe praiſes for humanity, and prefers to myſelf for that vir- 
tue; when all the humanity he ſhews, and be knows it 
too, is by my direction ——So robs me of the credit of my 
own works? Admirably intitled, all this ſhews her, to thy 
refinement upon the words reſentment and revenge. But 
thou wert always aiming and blundering at ſomething thou 
never couldſt make out. | 

The praiſe thou giveſt to her ingenuouſneſs, is another 
of thy peculiars. I think not as thou doſt, of her tell-tale 
recapitulations and exclamations: What end can they an- 


ſwer? — Only that thou hait an boly love | The devil 


fetch thee for thy oddity !] or it is extremely provoking 


to ſuppo'e one ſees ſuch a charming creature ſtand up- 


right before a libertine, and talk of the fin againit her, 


that cannot be torgiven l. -I wiſh at my heart, that theſe 


ſtrange ladies would have a little modeſty in their anger! 
It 
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It would ſound very ſtrange, if I Robert Lovelace ſhould 
pretend to have more true delicacy, in a point that re- 
quires the utmoſt, than Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 

I think will put it into the head of her nurſe Norton, 
and her Miſs Howe, by ſome one of my agents, to chice 
the dear novice for her proclamations. 

But to be ſerious, let me tell thee, that ſevere as ſhe is, 
and ſaucy, in aſking fo contemptuouſſy. What a man 
is your friend, Sir, to ſet himſelf to puniſh guilty peo- 
« ple!” I will never forgive the curſed woman, who 
could commit this laſt horrid violence on ſo excellent a 
creature. - 

The barbarous inſults of the two nymphs, in their vi- 
fits to her; the choice of the moſt execrable den that 
could be found our, in order, no doubt, to induce her to 
go back to theirs; and the ſtill more execrable attempt, 
to propoſe to her a man who would pay the debt; a ſnare, 
I make no queſtion, laid for her deſpairing and reſepting 
heart by that deviliſh Sally (thinking her, no doubt, a 
woman), in order to ruin her with me; and to provoke 
me, in a fury, to give her up to their remorſeleſs cruelty ; 
are outrages, that, to expreſs myſelf in her ſtyle, I never 
can, never wil! forgive. | 

But as to thy opinion, and the two womens at Smith's, 
that her heart is broken; that is the true women's lan- 
guage : | wonder how thou cameſt into it: Thou who baſt 

ſeen and heard of lo many female deaths and revivals. 
I'll tell thee what makes againſt this notion of theirs. 

Her time of life, and charming conititution: The good 
ſhe ever delighted to do, and fancied ſhe was born to do: 
And which the may Qill continue to do, to as high a de- 
gree as ever; nav, higher; fince I am no ſordid varlet, 
thou knoweit : Her religious turn; a turn that will at- 
ways teach her to bear inevitable evils with patience: 'I he 
contemplation upon her Jaſt noble triumph over me, and 
over the whole crew ; and upon her ſucceeding eſcape 
from us all; Her will unviolated : And the inward pride 
of having not deſerved the treatment ſhe has met with. 

How is it poll.ble to imagine, that a woman, who has 
all het conſolatories to ieflc& upon, will die of a broken 
heart 

On the coatiary, I make no doubt, but that, as ſhe 

tecovers 
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recovers from the dejeRion into which this laſt ſcurvy 
villainy (which none but wretches of her own ſex could 
have been guilty of), has thrown her, returning love will 
re-enter her time-pacified mind : Her thoughts will then 
turn once more on the conjugal pivot : Of courſe ſhe will 
have livelier notions in her head ; and theſe will make her 
perform all her circumvolutions with eaſe and pleaſure ; 
tho' not with ſo high a degree of either, as if the dear 
proud rogue could have exalted herſelf above the reſt of 
her ſex, as ſhe turned round. | | 

Thou aſkeſt, on reciting the bitter invectives that the 
lady made againſt thy poor triend (ſtanding before her, I 
ſuppoſe, with thy fingers in thy mouth), What cauldſt 
thou ſay roR me? 

Have J not, in my former letters, ſuggeſted an hun- 
dred things, which a friend, in earneſt to vindicate or ex- 
cuſe a friend, might ſay, on ſuch an occaſion ? 

But now to current topics, and the preſent ſtate of mat- 
ters here It is true, as my old ſervant told thee, that Miſs 
Howe had engaged, before this curſed woman's oſſiciouſ- 
nels, to uſe her intereſt with her friend, in my behalf: 
And yet ſhe told my couſins, in the viſit they made her, 
that it vas her opinion, that ſhe would never forgive me. 

I long to know what Miſs Howe wrote to her friend, 
in order to induce her to marry the deſpicable plotter; the 
man whoſe friendſhip is no credit to any-body ; the wicked 
man. Thou hadſt the two letters in thy hand. Had 
they been in mine, the ſeal would have yielded to the touch 
of my warm finger [Perhaps without the help of the poſt- 
office bullet], and the folds, as other plications have done, 
opened of themſelves, to oblige my curioſity. A wicked 
omiſſion, Jack, not to contiive to ſend them down to me, 
by man and horſe! It inight have paſſed, that the meſ- 
ſenger, who brought the ſecond letter took them both 
back. I could have returned them by another, when co- 
pied, as from Miſs Howe, and no-body but myſelf and 
thee the wiler. | 

My two aunts, finding the treaty, upon the ſucceſs of 
which they have let their tooliſh hearts likely to run into 
leugth, are about departing to their on feats; having 
taken from me the belt ſecurity the nature of the cate will 

Vor. VI. e admit 
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admit of, that is to ſay, my word, to marry the lady, if 
ſhe will have me. | 1 20 

All 1 have to do, in my preſent uncertainty, is to 
brighten up my faculties, by filing off the ruſt they have 
contracted by the town ſinoke, a long impriſonment in 
my cloſe attendance to fo little purpoſe on my fair per- 
verſe; and to brace up, if I can, the relaxed fibres of my 


mind, which have been twitched and convulſed like the 


nerves of ſome tottering paralytic, by means of the tu- 
mults ſhe has excited in it; that ſo J may be able to pre- 
ſent to her a huſband as worthy as I can be of her accep- 
tance ; or, if ſhe reject me, be in a capacity to reſume 
my uſual gaiety of heart, and ſhew others of the miſlead- 
ing ſex, that I am not diſcouraged by the difficulties I 
have met with from this ſweet individual of it, from ent 
deavouring to make myſelf as acceptable to them as before. 

In this latter caſe, one tour to France and Italy, I dare 
ſay, will do the buſineſs. Miſs Harlowe will by that time 
have forgotten all ſhe has ſuffered from the ingrateful 
Lovelace: Tho' it will be impoſſible that her Lovelace 
ſhould ever forget a woman, whoſe equal he deſpairs to 
meet with, were he to travel from one end of the world 
to the other. | 

It thou continueſt paying off the heavy debts my long 
letters, for ſo many weeks together, have made thee 
#47 under, I will endeavour to reſtrain myſelf in the de- 
ires J have (importunate as they are) of going to town, to 
throw myſelt at the feet of my ſoul's beloved. Pelicy, and 
honeſiy, both join to ſtrengthen the reſtraint my ozun pro- 
miſe and thy engagement have laid me under on this head. 
I would not atreſh provoke : On the contiaty, would give 
time for her reſentments to ſubſide, that ſo all that fol- 
lows may be her own act and deed. 


Hicx MAN II have a mortal averſion to that fellow !] 
has, by a line which I have juſt now received, requeſted 
an interview with me on Friday at Mr. Dormer's, as at a 
common friend's. Does the buſineſs he wants to meet me 
upon, require that it ſhould be at a common friend's pA 


challenge implied; i'n't it, Belford ?---I ſhall not be civil 


to him, I doubt. He has been an intermeddler ! I hen 
I envy 


—_— — 
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I envy him on Miſs Howe's account: For if I have a 
right notion of this Hickman, it is impoſſible that chat vi- 
rago can ever love him. 

A Charming encouragement for a man of intrigue, when 
he has teaton 10 belicye, that the woman he has a view 
upon his no love for her huſband ! What goo principl-s 
muſt that wife have, who is kept in againſt temptation by 
a ſenſe of her duty, and plighted faith, where affection 
has no hold of her. 

Pr'ythee let'> know, very particularly, how it fares with 
poor Belton.— “1's an honeft fellow. Something more 
than his Ihomaſihe ſeems to tick with him. 

Vourville, Mowbray, and myielf, paſs away our time 
as plcaſently as pol bly we can without thee. I with we 

don: t aud to Lord M.'s gouty days by the joy we give bim. 

his is one advantage, as | believe 2 I have <i{ewhere ob- 
HONG that we mile-delinquents in love-watters have o. 
the other lex: — For while they, por things! fit ſghing 
in holes ard corners, or run fo woods aud groves to be— 
moan themſelves for their baffled hopes, Wwe Can rant an 
roat, hunt and hawk; and. by new loves, banick from 
our hearts all remembrance of the old ones, 

Merrily; however, as we pals Our tine, weren 

n z 


upon the injuries done to this noble creature by Gy: m1 
upon my heart very often. But I know The ain pero me 
to mo ke tier 1mends, tet tne hat Pi gurd ns lie til z 


and that's iny conlolatiun. 
Ar honeſt fellow ftili !—Clap thy Migge, and crow, 
Jack! 


LETTER XLIX. 
is Howe, To Miſs Crartssa HALO 
Thurſday morn, July 26. 
HAT, my dearcſt creature, have been your luffer- 
ings Mat muſt have been your anguiſh on fo 
di graceful an inſult, committed in the open ſticets, and 
in the open day! 

No end, I think, of the undeſerved calamities of a 
dear tout, who has been fo unhappily driven and betrayed 
into che hands of a vile libettine !--- How was I thocked 
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at the receiving of your letter written by another hand, 
and only diftated by you !---You muſt be very ill. Nor 
is it to be wondered at. But I hope it is rather from hur- 
ry, and ſurprize, and lowneſs, which may be over-come, 
than from a grief given way to, which may be attended 
with effects I cannot bear to think of. 

But whatever you do my dear, you muſt not deſpond ! 


Indeed you muſt not deſpond ! Hitherto you have been in 


no fault : But deſpair would be all your own; and the worſt 
fault you can be guilty of. 

cannot bear to look upon another hand inſtead of 
yours. My dear creature, ſend me a few lines, tho' ever 
/o feau, in your own hand, if poſſible.---For they will re- 
vive my heart ; eſpecially if they can acquaint me of your 
amended health. | 

expect your anſwer to my letter of the 13th. We all 

expect it with impatience. 
His relations are perſons of /o much honour--- They are 
ſo very earneſt to rank you among them- The wretch is ſo 
very penitent : Every one of his family ſays he is---Your 
ewn are {0 implacable---Your laſt diſtreſs, tho“ che conſe- 
quence of his former villainy, yet neither brought on by 
his direction, nor with his knowledge; and ſo much re- 
ſented by him--That my mamma is abſolutely of opinion, 
that you ſhould be Ji. Eſpecially if, yielding to my wiſh- 
es, as in my letter, and thoſe of ail his friends, you would 
have complied, had it not been for this horrid arreſt. 

I will incloſe the copy of the letter | wrote to Miſs 
Montague laſt "T'ueſday, on hearing that no- body knew 
what was become of you ; and the anſwer to it, under- 
written and ſigned by Lord M. and Lady Sarah Sadleir, 
and Lady Betty Lawrance, as well as by the young ladies 
Aud allo by the wretch himſelf. | 

I own, that | like not the turn of what he has written 
to me; and before | will further intereſt mylelt in his fa- 
vour, I have determined to inform myſelf, by a friend, 
from his own mouth, of his ſincerity, and whether his 
whole inclination be in his requeſt to me, excluſive of the 
wwihhes of his relations. Yet my heart tiſes againſt him, 
on the ſuppoſition that there is the ſhadow of a reaſon for 
ſuch a queſtion, the lady Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe.---Lut, I 
think, with my mother, that marriage is now the only 

means 
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means left to make your futnre life toletably eaſy —hapsy 
there is no ſaying. In the eye of the world itſelf, his diſ- 
graces, in hat caſe, will be more than yours — And to 
thoſe who know you, glorious will be your triumph 

am obliged to accompany my mother foon to, the Iſle 
of Wight. - My aunt Harman is in a declining way, and 
=_—> upon ſeeing us both; and Mr. Hickman too, I 
thin 

His ſiſter, of Whom we had heard ſo much, with her 
Lord, were brought t'other day to viſit us. ohe ſtrangely 
likes me, or ſays ſhe does 

| can't fay, but that I think ſhe anſwers the excellent 
character we have heard of her. | 

It would be death to ine to ſet out for the little iſland, 
and not ſee you firſt: And yet my mother (fond of exert- 
ing an authority, that ſhe herſelf, by that exertion, often 
brings into queſtion) inſiſts, that my next viſit to you muſe 
be a congratulatory one, as Mrs. Lovelace. 

When | know what will be the reſult of the queſtions 
to be put in my name to that wretch, and what is your 


mind on my letter of the 1 3th, 1 ai tell you more of 


mine. 

The bearer promiſes to make ſo much diſpatch, as to 
attend you this very afternoon. May he return with good 
tidings to 105 

Your ewer affectionate 
| Axzxa Hows: 


LETTER L:-- 


Miſs CLarissa HarLowe, To Miſs Hows. 
Thur ſclay afternoon. 
OU oppreſs me, my deareft Mis Howe, by your 
flaming, yet ſteady love. I will be very brief, be- 
cauſe | am not well; yet a $90! deal better than | was ; 
and becauſe | am preparing an an{wer to yours of the 13th, 
But, be orehand, I muſt tell you, my dear, |] wt 1297 
have that man- -D51n't be angry ich me- — But indeed ! 
won't. Jo let him be N no que 00s wont nz bel. 
feech vou 
I do nat de ſpond, my dear. hope 1 may fay, 2 4. 
not delpond Is ao my condition greatly meaec ? | 
thank Heaven it is! 
Q. 3 
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I am no priſoner now in a vile houſe. I am not nov in 
the power of that man's devices. I am not now obliged to 
hide myſelf in corners for fear of him One of his intimate 
companions is become my warm friend, and engages to 
keep him from me, and that by his own conſent.” I am 
among honeſt people. I have all my cloaths and effects 
reſtored me. The wretch himſelf bears teſtimony to my 
honour. | 

Indeed I am very weak and ill: But I have an excellent 
phyſician, Dr. H. and as worthy an apothecary, Mr, 
Goddard. Their treatment of me, my dear, is perfeQly 
paternal. --My mind too, I can find, begins to ſtrengthen: 
And methinks, at times, I find myſelf ſuperior to my ca- 
lamities. 

[ ſhall have ſinkings ſometimes. I muſt expect ſuch. 
And my father's malediQ---But you will chide me for in- 
troducing that, now I am enumerating my comforts. 

But I charge you, my dear, that you do not ſuffer my 
calamities to fit too heavy upon your own mind: If you 
do, that will be to new-point lome of thoſe arrows, that 
have been blunted, and loft their ſharpneſs. 

If you would contribute to my happineſs, give way, my 
dear, to your own ; and to the chearful proſpects before 

u? | 

You will think very meanly of your Clariſſa Harlowe, 
if you do not believe, that the greateſt pleaſure ſhe can re- 
ceive in this life, is in your proſperity and welfare. Think 
not of me, my only friend, but as we were in times paſt: 
And 'uppo'e me gone a great, great way off !---A long 
journey !- -How often are the deareſt of friends, at their 
country's call, thus parted,---with a certainty for years - 

with a probability for ever! 

Love me till, however. But let it be with a weaning 
ſous am not what | was, when we were inſeparable 

vers, as | may ſay- Our views mult now be different. 
Reſolve, my dear, to make a worthy man happy, becauſe 
a wo:thy man mult make you ſo. And fo, my deareſt 
love, tor the preſent adieu! Adieu, my deareſt love l- 
But I ſhall ſoon write again, I hope! 


LE T- 
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LETTER LI. 
Mr. BzLrorD, To Ro EAT LOVEL ICE, E/ 


[In Anſwer to Letter xlviii.] 


Thurſday, Fuly 20. 

Read that part of your concluſion to poor Belton, 

where you inquire after him, and mention how mer- 
rity you, and the ret, paſs your time at M. Hall. He 
fetched a deep figh ; You are all wery Happy! were his: 
words :—1 am forry they were his words; for, poor fel- 
low, he is going very faſt. Change of air, he hopes, 
will mend him, joined to the cheartul company I have 
left him in. But nothing, I dare fay, will. 

A conſuming malady, and a conſuming miſtreſs, to an 
indulgent keeper, are dreadful things to ftruggle with both 
together: Violence muſt be uſed to get rid of the latter: 
and yet he has not ſpirit leſt him to exerr himſelf. His 
houſe is Thomaſine's houſe ; not his. He has not been 


within his doors for a fortnight paſt. Vagabonding about 


from inn to inn; entering each for a bait only; and ſtay- 
ing two or three days without pcwer to remove; and 


hardly knowing which to go to next. His malady is 


within him; and he cannot run away from it. $. 


Her boys (once he thought them his) are ſturdy enough 


to ſhoulder him in his own houſe as they paſs by him. 
Sideing with the mother, they in a manner expel him; and 
in his abſence, riot away on the remnant of his broken 
fortunes. As to their mother, who was once fo ten- 
der; fo ſubmiſſive, ſo ſtudious to obhge, that we all pro- 
nounced him happy, and his courſe of lite the eligible, 
ſhe. is now fo termagant, % inſolent, that he cannot con- 
tend with her, without doing infinite prejudice to his 
health. A broken ſpirited defenſi, e, hardly a defenſive, 
therefore reduced to: And this to a heart, ior ſo many 
years waging offenfive war (nor valuing whom the oppo- 
nent), what a reduction! Now comparing himſelf to the 
ſuperanuated lion in the fable, kicked tn the jaws, and 
laid ſprawling, by the ſourning heel of an ignoble aſs! 

| have undertaken his cauſe. He has given me leave, 

t not without reluftance, to put him into poſſeſſion of 
his own houſe; and to place in it for bim his unhappy 


filter, 
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ſiſter, whom he has hitherro lighted, becauſe unhappy. 
It is hard, he told me (and wept, poor fellow, when he 
faid it), that he cannot be permitted to die quietly in his 
own houſe !--- The fruits of bleſſed keeping theſe !--- 

Tho' bur larely apprited of her infidelity, it now comes 
out to have been of o long continuance, that he has no 
room to believe the boys to be his : Yer how fond did hl 
uſe to be of them 

If have occation for your aſſiſtance, and that of our 
compeers, in renn'.ating che poor fellow, I will give you 
notice. Mean time, | have juſt now been told, that Tho- 


maſiae declares he will not Itir : For, it ſcems, ſhe ſuſpects 


that meaſures will be fallen „pon to make her quit. She 
is Mrs. Belton, ſhe ſays, and will, prove her marriage. 

If the give herteif theſe airs in his life time, what would 
ſhe attempt to do after his death? X 

Her boys threaten any body, who ſhall preſume to in- 

ſult their mother, "i heir tat her (as they call poor Belton) 
they ipeak of as an unnatural one. And their probably 
3 is for ever there, h9/7i/e/x there, palling for her 
couſin, as uſual: Now her protecting couſin. | 
Hardly ever, dare ſay, was there a keeper, that did 
not make a keeperets; who laviſhed away on her kept 
fellow, What ſhe obtained from the extravagant ſolly of 
him who kept her. 

] will do without you, if 1 can. The caſe 2 be on- 
ly, as I conceive, like that of the antient Sarmatians, 
returning, after many years abſence, to their homes, their 
wives then in potlethon of their ſlaves: So that they had 
to contend not only with thoſe 2vives, conſcious of their 
infidelity, and With their faves, but with the children of 
thote ſlaves, grown up to manhood; reſolute to defend 
their mothers, and their long manumitted tathers. But 
the noble Sarmatians, ſcorning to attack their fla ves with 
equal weapons, only provided themtelves with the fame 
ſort oi whips, with which they uſed: formerly to chatiite 
them. And. attacking them with them, the miſcreants 
flug before them —in 11-enory of which. to this day, the 
device on the coin in Novogotod in Ruſlia, a city of the 
Ancient Sarmatta, is a wan on horſeback, with a whip in 
his hand. 

The 
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The poor fellow takes it ill, that you did not preſs him 
more than you did, to be of your party at M. Hall. It 
is owing to Mowbray, he is fnre, that he had ſo very 
Night an invitation, from one whoſe invitations uſed to be 
fo warm. 

Mowbray's ſpeech to him, he fays, he never wilk for- 
give: Why, Tom,“ faid the brutal fellow, with a curſe, 
*© thou droopeft like a pip or roup-clucking chicken 
Thou ſhoulaſt grow perter. or ſub»9it to a ſolitary qua- 
« rantine, if thou wouldit not intect the whole brood.” 

For my own part, only that this poor fellow is in diſ- 
treſs, as well in his affairs, as in his mind, or | ſhould be 
ſick of you all. Such is the reliſh ! have of the conver- 
fation, and ſuch my admiration of the deportment and 
ſentiments of this divine Jad#, that I would forego a month, 
even of thy company, to be admitted into hers but for one 
hour: And 1 am highly in conceit with myſelf, greatly as 
I uſed to value thine, for being able, ſpontaneouſly, as 1 
may ſay, to make this preference. 

t is, after all, a devilith lie we have lived. And ta 
conſider how it all ends in a very few years: To ſee what 
a ſtate of ill health this poor fellow is ſoon reduced to: 
And then to oblerve how every one of you run awayfrom 
the unhappy being, as rats rom a falling houſe, is fine 
comfort to help a man to look back upon companions ill- 
choſen, and a lite miſ-pent ! | 

For my aun part, if I can get ſome good family to credit 
me with a filter or a daughter, as | have now an iacreaſed 
fortune, which will enable ge to propote handfome ſettle- 
ments, | will deſert you all; warty, and live a life of rea= 
ſon, rather than a lite of brute, for the time to come. 


LETTER LII. 

Mr. Belrokb, To ROBERT Laverace, Eg; 
Was forced to take hack my twenty guineas How 
the women managed it, I can't tell (1 ſuppoſe too rea- 

dily found a purchaſer for the rich tuit) ; but the miftruit- 
ed, that I was the advancer of the money; and wou d 
not let the cloaths go But Mrs Lovick has actually fold, 
for fifteen guineas, ſome rich lace, worth three times the 


ſum, Out of which ſhe repaid her the money ſhe borrow- 
ed 
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ed for fees to the doctor, in an illneſs occaſioned by the 
barbarity of the moſt ſavage of men. Thou knoweſt his 
name 

The Doctor called on her in the morning, it ſeems, and 
had a ſhort debate with her about fees. She iaſiſted, that 
he ſhould take one every time he came, write or not write; 
miſtruſting, that he only gave verbal directions to Mrs. 
Lovick, or the nurſe, to avoid taking any. 

He faid, That it would have been impoſſible for him, 
had he not been a phyſician, to forbear inquir es after the 
health and welfare of ſo excellent a perſon. He had not 
the thought of paying her a compliment in declining the 
ofrer'd tee: But he knew her caſe could not fo ſuddenly 
vary, as to demand his daily vitits. She mnit permit him, 
therefore. to inquire aſter hep health of the women he- 
low ; and he mutt not think of coming up, if he were to 
be pecuniarily rewarded for the ſatisfactiou he was lo deſi- 
rous to give bimſelf 

It ended in a co. npromiſe for a fee each other time 
Which ſha una ills, 7 ſubmitted to; telling him that tho” 
ſhe was at preſent deſolate and in diſgrace, yet her cir- 
cumſtances were, of right, high; and no expences could 
rite ſo, as to be ferupted. whether the lived or died. But 
ſhe ſubmitted, ſhe added, to the compiomile, in hopes to 
fee him as otten as he had ee for fhe really 
looked upon him and Mir Godcard, ft om their kind and 
tencier ticatment of her, with a 188. ard next ro ial. 

I hope thou wilt make thyſelf acquainted with this wor- 
thy doctor, when thou comeſt to town; and give him thy 
thanks, for putting her into conceit with the Sex that 
thou haſt given ber fo much realon to execrate. 


Farewel. 


LL T os 2 95 s 
Mr. Lovelace, To Journ BiLrokb, E/%½; 
M. Hall, Friday, July 21. 


UST returned from an interview with this Hickman : 

A vrentic fop of a fellow, as ttarch'd as his ruffles. 
Thou knoweft I love him not, Jack; and whom we 
love not, we cannot allow inviit te; perhaps not the 
merit they ſhould be granted. However, 1am in ca 5 -(t 
wach 
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when I ſay, that he ſeems to me to be fo ſet, fo prim, fo 
affected, ſo mincing, yet fo clouterly in his perſon, that 
I dare engage for thy opinion, it thou dolt juſtice to him, 
and to thyſelf, that thou never beheldeit uch another, 
except in a pier-glaſs. | 

VII tell thee how I played him off. 

He came in his own chariot to Dormer's; and we took 
a turn in the garden, at his requeſt. He was deviliſh ce- 
remonious, and made a buſhel of apologies for the free- 
dom he was going to take; and after half a hundred 
bums and hiws, told me that he came—that he came 
to wait on me—at the tequeſt of dear Miſs Howe, on the 
account—on the account—of Miſs Harlowe. 

Well, Sir, ſpeak on, faid | : But give me leave to ſay, 
that if your book be as Jong as your preface, It will take 
up a week to read it, 

This was pretty rough, thoul't ſay: But there's nothing 
like balking theſe formaliſts at firſt. When they're put 
out of the toad, they are filled with doubts of themſelves, 
and can never get into it again: So that an honeſt fel- 
low, impertinently attacked, as I was, has all the game 
in his own hand, quite thro' the conference. 

He ſtroak'd his chin, and hardly knew what to fay. At 
laſt, after parentheſis within parentheſis, apologiſing for 
apologies, in imitation, 1 ſuppoſe, of Switt's Digreſſions 
in Praiſe of Digteſſions, | preſume, I prefume, Sir, 
you were privy to the viſit made to Miſs Howe by the 
young ladies your couſins, in the name of Lord M. and 
Lady Sarah Sadleir and Lady Betty Lawrance ? 

I] was, Sir: And Miſs Howe had a letter afterwards, 
ſigned by his Lordſhip and thoſe Ladies, and underwritten 
by myſelf. Have you ſeen it Sir ? 

I can't fay but | have. Ir is the principal cauſe of this 
viſit : For Miſs Howe thinks your part of it is written 
with ſuch an air of levity—Pardon me, Sir,—that ſhe 
knows not whether you are in carneſt, or not, in your 
addreſs to her for her intereſt to hei friend (a). 

Will Miſs Howe permit me to explain myſelf in perſon 
to her, Mr. Hickman ? | 

O Sir, by no means: Miſs Howe, I am ſure, would 
not give you that trouble. 


I ſhould 
(a) See p. 135. of this Volume. 
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I ſhould not think it a trouble. I will moſt readily at- 
tend you, vir, to Miis Howe, and ſatisfy her in all her 
ſcruples. Come, Sir, I will wait upon you now. You 
have a chariot. Are alone. We can talk as we ride. 

He heſitated, wriggled, winced, ſtroaked his ruffles, ſet 
his wig, and pulled his neckcloth, which was long enough 
for a bib—1 am not going directly back to Miſs Howe, 
Sir, It will be as well, if you will be ſo good as to fatisfy 
Miſs Howe by me. | | 

W hat is it ſhe ſcruples, Mr. Hickman ? . 

Why, Sir, Miſs Howe obſerves, that in your part of 
the letter, you ſay, ut let me ſee, Sit: I have a copy 
of what you wrote—Pulling it out—Will you give me 
leave, Sir ?- Thus you begin Dear Miſs Hove 

No offence, J hope, Mr. Hickman? 

None in the leaſt, Sir? — None at all, Sir — Taking 
aim as it were to read. 

Do you ule ſpectacles. Mr. Hickman ? 

S§pectacles, Sit? = His whole broad face lifted up at 
me: Spectacſes - What makes you aſk me ſuch a quel- 
tion ? Such a young man as I uſe ſpeQacles, Sir. 

They do in Spain, Mr. Hickman : young as well as 
old; to ſave their eyes. Haye you ever read 
Prior's Alma, Mr. Hickman ? 

I have, Sir :—Cu/tom is every thing in nations, as well 
as with individuals: | know the meaning of your queſti- 
on.—Bur 'tis not the Engliſh cuſtom. 

Were youever in Spain, Mr. Hickman? 

No, Sir: I have been in Holland. | 

In Holland, Sir ! -Never in France or Italy ? I was re- 
ſolved to travel with him into the land of Puzzledom. 

No, Sir, I cannot ſay I have, as yet. 

That's a wonder, Sir, when on the continent ! 

2 went on a particular affair: I was obliged to return 
on. 

Well, Sir; you was going to read---Pray be pleaſed 
to proceed. | 

Again he-took aim as if his eyes were older than the 
reſt of him; and read, After wha! is written above, and 
figned by names and characters of ſuch ungueſtionable ho- 
nour--- To be ture, taking off his eye, no-body queſtions 


the 
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the honour of Lord M. nor that of the good ladies, who 
ſigned the letter. 
I hope, Mr. Hickman, no- body queſtions mine neither? 
If you pleaſe, Sir, I will read on :—1 might have been 
excuſed ſigning a name, almoſt as * to myſelf [You 
are pleaſed to fay,] as I know it is to You— 
Well—Mr. Hickman, I muſt interrupt you at this place. 
In what I wrote to Miſs Howe, I diſtinguiſh'd the word 


Know, I had a reaſon for it. Miſs Howe has been very 


free with my character. I have never done her any harm. 
I take it very ill of her. And I hope, Sir, you come in 
her name to make excuſes for it, | 

Miſs Howe, Sir, is a very polite young lady. She is 
not accuſtomed to treat any gentleman's character unbe- 
comingly. 

Then / have the more reaſon to take it amiſs, Mr. 
Hickman. 
Why, Sir, you know the friendſhip— | 

No friendſhip ſhould warrant ſuch freedoms as Miſs 
Howe has taken with my character. 

believe he began to wiſh he had not come near me. 
He ſeemed quite diſconcerted. | 

Have you not heard Miſs Howe treat my name with 

eat 
85817 I come not to offend or affront you: But you know 
what a love there is between Miſs Howe and Miſs Har- 
lowe.--I doubt, Sir, you have not treated Miis Harlowe, 
as ſo fine a young lady deſerved to be treated : And if 
love for her friend has made Miſs Howe take freedoms, 
as you call them, a generous mind on ſuch an occaſion, 
willl rather be forry for giving the cauſe, han 

| know your conſequence, Sir !—But I'd rather have 
this teproof from a lady, than from a gentleman. I have 
a great deſire to wait upon Miſs Howe. I am perſuaded 
we ſhould ſoon come to a good underſtanding Generous 
minds are always of kin. I know we thould agree in 
every thing. Pray, Mr. Hickman, be fo kind as to in- 
troduce me to Viits Howe. 

Sir---1 can fignity your deſire, if you plea'e, to Miss 
Howe. 

Do ſo. Be ph aſed to read on, Mr. Hickman. 

te did very tormally, as if I remembred wo what 1 
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had written : and when he came to the paſſage about the 
halter, the parſon, and the hangman, reading it, Why 
Sir, ſays he, does not this look like a jeſt ?f——— Miss 
Howe thinks it does. It is not in the lady's pozwer, you 
know, Sir, to doom you to the gallows. 

Then, if it were, Mr. Hickman, you think ſhe would ? 

You ſay here to Miſs Howe, proceeded he, that Miſs 
Harlowe is the moſt injured of her Sex. I know from Miſs 


Howe, that ſhe bighly refents the injuries you own: In- 


ſomuch that Miſs Howe doubts that ſhe ſhall ever prevail 
upon her to overlook them: And as your family are all de- 
firous you ſhould repair her wrongs, and likewiſe deſire 
Miſs Howe's interpoſition with her friend: Miſs Howe 
fears, from this part of your letter, that you are too much 
in jeſt ; and that your offer to do her juttice, is rather in 
compliment to your friends intreaties, than proceeding 
from your own inclinations. And ſhe defires to know 
vour true ſentiments cn this occaſion, before ſhe interpo- 
ſes (urther. ; | | 

Do you tkink, Mr. Hickman, that if I am capable of 
deceiving my own relations, I have fo much obligation to 
Mits Howe, who has always treated me with great free- 
dom, as to acknowledge to her, what I don't to them ? 

Sir, 1 beg pardon: But Miis Howe, thinks, that, as 
you have written to her, ſhe may aſk you, by me, for an 
explanation of what you have written. | 

ou lee, Mr. Hickman, ſomething of me. — Do you 
think | am in jeſt or in earneſt ? 

I ſee, dit, you are a gay gentleman, of fine ſpirits, and 
all That— All I beg in Miſs Howe's name, is, to know, 
it you really, and bona fide, join with your friends, in de- 
fi: ing her to ule her intereli to reconcile you to Miſs Har- 
lowe ? 

| ſhould be extremely glad to be reconciled to Miſs 
Hariowe; and ſhould owe great obligations to Miſs Howe, 
it ſhe could bring about ſo happy an event. 

Well, Sir, end you have no ohjeCtion to marriage, I 
preſume, as the t-rms of that reconciliation ? 

I never liked matrimony in my lite. I mull be plain 
with vou, Mr. Hickman. 

Iam forty fo: it: | think it a very hap 5 ſtate. 

I hope you will tind it ſo, Mr. Hickiuana, 


| I doubt 
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I doubt not but I ſhall, Sir. And I dare ſay, ſo would 
you, if you were to have Miſs Harlowe. 

If I could be happy in it with any-body, it would be 
with Miſs Harlowe. - 

I am ſurpriſed, Sir! — Then, after all, you don't think 
of marrying Miſs Harlowe !—After the hard uſage— - 

What hard uſage, Mr. Hickman? I don't doubt but a 
lady of her niceneſs has repreſenred what would appear 
trifles to any other, in a very ſtrong light. 

If what I have had hinted to me, Sir--- Excuſe me- 
has been offered to the lady, ſhe has more than trifles to 
complain of, : | 

et me know what you have heard, Mr. Hickman ? I 
will very truly anſwer to the accufarions: 

Sir, you know beſt what you have done: You own the 
lady is the mosi injured, as 2well as the moſt deferving of 
her ſex. 7 

I do, Sir ; and yet, I would be glad to know what you 
have heard; for on that, perhaps, depends uy anſwer to 
the queſtions Miſs Howe puts to me by you. 

Why then, Sir, ſince you aſk it, you cannot be dif- 
pleaſed if | anſwer you: In the firſt place, Sir, you will 
acknowledge, I ſuppoſe, that you promiſed Miſs Harlowe 
Marriage, and all That ? | 

Well, Sir, and I ſuppoſe what you have to charge me 
with, is, That I was deſirous to have al/ That, without 
marriage. | 

Cot-ſq, Sir, I know you are deemed to be a man of 
wit: But may I not aſk, if theſe things fir not too light 
upon you ? 

When a thing is done, and cannot be helped, 'tis right 
to make the beſt of it. I wiſh the lady would think ſo too. 

I think Sir, ladies ſhould not be deceived. I think a 
promiſe to a lady ſhould be as binding as to any other 
pet ſon, at the leaſt... EE 

I believe you think ſo, Mr. Hickman : And I believe 
you a very honeſt good fort ofa man. "1 
I would always keep my word, Sir, whether to man ot 
WOman. | 

You ſay well. And far be it from me to perſuade you 
to daotherwiſe. But what have you farther heard ? 

Thou wilt think, Jack, I _ be very deſit ous ta know 
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in what light my elected ſpouſe had repreſented things to 
Mits Howe; and how far Miſs Howe had communicated 
them to Mr. Hickman 

Sir, this is no part of my preſent buſineſs. 

But, Mr. Hickman, 'tis part of mine. I hope you 
would not expect, that I ſhould anſwer your queſtions, at 
the fame time that you refule to anſwer mine. What, 
pray, have you farther heard? 

Why then, Sir, if I ouſt fay, T am told, that Miſs 
Harlowe was carried to a very bad houſe 

Why, indeed, the people did nat p,ove fo good as they 
ſhould be. What farther have you heard? 

| have heard, Sir, that the lacy has (trarge advantages 
taken of her, very unfair ones; but u hat | cannot lay. 

And cannot you ſay ? Canndt you guejs # Then Ii] tell 
you, Sir. Perhaps ſome liberty was taken with her, 
when ſhe was aſleep. Do you think no lady ever was 
taken at ſuch an advantage ? You know, Mr. Hickman, 
that ladies are very ſhy of truſting themſelves with the 
modeſteſl of our ſex, when they are diſpoſed to ſicep ; 
and why fo, if they did not expe#, that advantages would 
be taken of them at ſuch times ? 

But, Sir, had not the lady ſomething given her to make 
her ſleep ? 

Ay, Mr. Hickman, that's the queſtion : I want to 
know if the lady ſays ſhe had ? 

have not ſeen all ſhe has written; but by what J have 
heard, it is a very black affair----Excnſe me, Sir. 

do excuſe you, Mr. Hickman : But, ſuppoſing it were 
ſo, do you think a "ney was never impoſed upon by wine, 
or ſo ?-- Do you think the moſt cautious woman in the 
world might not be cheated by a fironger liquor, for a 
ſmaller, when ſhe was thirſty, after a fatigue in this very 
warm weather? And do you think, if ſhe wasthus thrown 
into a proſound ſleep, that ſhe is the only lady that was 
ever taken at ſuch advantage? 

Even as you make it, Mr. Lovelace, this matter is not 
a a light one. But I fear it is a great deal heavier than as 
you put it. 5 
What reaſons have you to fear this, Sir? What has 
the lady faid ? Pray, let me know. I have reaſon to be 


ſo earnelt, 
Why, 
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Why, Sir, Miſs Howe herſelf knows not the whole. 
The lady promiſes to give her all the particulars, at a pro- 
per time, if ſhe lives; but has ſaid enough to make it 
out to be a very bad affair, 

I am glad Mifs Harlowe has not yet given all the parti- 
culars. And, fince ſhe has not, you may tell Mifs Howe 
from me, That neither ſhe, nor any lady in the world, 
can be more virtuous than Miſs Harlowe is to this hour, 
as to her own mind. Tell her, that I hope ſhe never av7// 
know the particulars; but that ſhe has been unworthily 
uſed: Tell her, that tho' I know not what ſhe has ſaid, 
yet | have ſuch an opinion of her veracity, that I would 
blindly ſubſcribe to the truth of every tittle of it, tho? it 
make me ever fo black. Tell her that I have but zhree 
things to blame her for : One, That ſhe won't give me an 
opportunity ot repairing her wrongs : The Second, That 
ſhe is ſo ready to acquaint every-body with what ſhe has 
fuffered, that it will put it out of my power to redre!'s 
thoſe wrongs, with any tolerable reputation to either of 
ns Will this, Mr: Hickman, anfwer any part of the in- 
tention of this viſit ? | 
Why, Sir, this is ralking like a man of honour, T own. 


But you fay there is a Third thing you blame the lady for; 


m:y I aſk What That is? 

{ don't know, Sir, whether I ouzht to tell it yon, or 
not. Perhaps you won't believe it, if I do. But tho' the 
lady will tell the truth, and nothing but the truth, yet, 
perhaps ſhe will not tell the 2vhole truth. 

P:ay, Ir Rut it mayn't be proper :—Yet yon give 
me great curi-firy: Sute there is no miſconduct in the 
lady. hape ihere is not. I am fure, if Mils Howe did 
pot believe her to be fau'tleſs in every particular, ſhe 
would not intereft herielf fo much in her. flavour as the 
does, dearly as fhe loves her. 

{ Ive the lady too well, Mr. Hickman, to wiſh to 
I-ffe1 heren Mis Howe's opinion; etpecially as ſhe is 
ahandengd of evyeiy other fri-nd. Bur, perhaps, it would 
hardly be credired, ite hon ret you 

Ich uld be very_forry, Sir, an! fo weu'd Miſ- Howe, 
if this poor lade's conduct ha lid her upder bl gation 
to you for this referye.- - You have fo mach the appenr- 
ance of a geatleman, as w I as ar: o much ditbinguithel 
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in your family and fortunes, that I hope you are incapa- 
ble of loading ſuch a young lady as this, in order to 
lighten yourſelt.---Excuſe me, Sir. 

I do, I do, Mr. Hickman. You ſay, you came not 
with any intention to affiont me. 1 take freedom, and 
give it.---T ſhould be very loth I repeat, to ſay any-thing 
that may weaken Miis Harlowe in the good opinion of the 
only friend ſhe thinks ſhe has eft. 

It may not be proper, faid he, for me to know your 
third article ag:init this unbappy lady: But I never heard 
ot any body, out of her own implacable family, that had 
the leaſt doubt of her honour. Mrs Howe, indeed, once 


ſaid, after a conference with one of her uncles, that ſhe 


feared all was not right cf her fide.---But elſe, I never 
heard 

Oons, Sir, in a fierce tone, and with an ere mein, 
ſtopping ſhort upon him, which made him flart back--- 
"Tis next to blaſphemy to queſtion the lady's honour. She 
is more puie than a veſtal ; for veſtals have been often 
warmed by their own fires. No age, from the firſt to 
the preſent, ever produced, nor will the future, to the end 
of the world, I dare aver, ever produce, a young bloom- 
ing lady, tried as ſhe has been tried, who has ſtood all tri- 
als, as the has done.---Let me tell you, Sir, That you 
never ſaw, never knew, never heard of, ſuch another la- 
dy, as Miſs Harlowe. 

Sir, Sir, I beg your pardon. Far be it from me to 
queſtion the lady. You have not heard me fay a word, 
that could be fo conſtrued. I have the utmoſt honour 
for her. Miſs Howe loves her, as ſhe loves her own foul ; 
and that ſhe woul.! not do, if ſhe were not ſure ſhe were 
2s virtuous as herfelr. 

As her ſelf, Sir !---I have a high opinion of Miſs Howe, 
Sir,--- Bur, | dare fay- — 

What, Sir, dare you ſay of Miſs Howe ?---I hope, Sir, 
you will not preſume to lay any-thing to the diſparage- 
ment of Miis Howe! ; 

Preſume, Mr. Hickman !--- That is preſuming language, 
let me tell you, Mr. Hickman !--- 

The occafion for it, Mr. Lovelace, if deſigned, is pre- 
ſuming. if you pleaſe.---T am not a man ready to take of- 
tence, dir, —Eſpecially where I am employed as a medi- 

Ator. 
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ator. But no man breathing ſhall ſay diſparaging things of 
Miſs Howe, in my hearing, without oblervation. 

Well, faid, Mr. Hickman. I diflike not your ſpirit, 
on ſuch a ſuppoſed occaſion. But what I was going to ſay 
is this, That there is not, in my opinion, a woman in the 
world, who ought to compare herſelf with Miſs Clariſſa 
Harlowe, till ſhe has Rood her trials, and has behaved 
under them, and after them, as ſhe has done. You ſee, 
Sir, I ſpeak againſt myſelf, You ſee I do. For, liber- 
tine as I am thought to be, I never will attempt to brin 
down the mealures of right and wrong to the ſtandard of 
my actions. 

Why, Sir, this is very right. It is very noble, I will 
ſay. But 'tis pity—Excuſe me, Sir—'tis pity, that the 
man who can pronounce ſo fine a ſentence, will not ſquare 
his actions accordingly. 

That, Mr. Hickman, is another point. We all err in 
ſome things. TI wiſh not that Miſs Howe ſhould have Miſs 
Harlowe's trials: And I rejoice, that ſhe is in no danger 
of any ſuch from ſo good a man. 

Poor Hickman !—He looked as if he knew not whe- 
ther I meant a compliment or a reflection! 

But, proceeded I. fince I find that I have excited your 
curioſity, that you may not go away with a doubt that 
may be injurious to the moſt admirable of women, I am 
inclined to hint to you, what I have in the ird place to 
blame her for. | 

Sir, as you pleaſe — It may not be proper | 

It cannot be very improper, Mr. Hickman—So let me 
aſk you, What would Miis Howe think, if her friend is 
the more determined againſt me, becaule ſhe thinks (in re- 
venge to me, I verily believe that !) of encouraging ano- 
ther lover ? 

How, Sir !—Sure this cannot be the cafe !—I can tell 
you, Sir, if Miſs Howe thought this, ſhe would not, ap- 
prove of it at all: For, little as you think Miſs Howe 
likes you, Sir, and little as ſhe approves of your actions 
by her friend, I know ſhe is of opinion, that ſhe ought to 
have no-body living, but you : And ſhould continue fingle 
all her life, if ſhe be not yours. 

Revenge and obſtinacy, Mr. Hickman, will make wo- 
men, the beſt of them, do very unaccountable things. — 

Rather 


| 
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Rather than not put out both eyes of the man they are 
offended with, they will give up one of their own. 

I don't know what to ſay to this, Sir: But, ſure, ſhe 
cannot encourage any other perſon's addreſs !—$9 ſoon 
too—Why, Sir, ſhe is, as we are told, ſo ill, and fo aweak. 

Not in reſentment weak, I'll aſſure you, I am well ac- 
quainted with all her movements—And TI tell vou, be- 
heve it, or not, that ſhe refuſes me in view of another lover. 

Can it be? | 

Tis true, by my ſou] ! Has ſhe not hinted This te 
Miſs Howe, do you think ? 

No indeed, Sir. If ſhe had, I ſhould not have trouble 
you, at this time, from Miſs Howe. N 

Well then, you ſee I am right: That tho' ſhe cannot 
be guilty of a falinood, yet ſhe has not told her friend the 
whole truth, 

What ſhall a man ſay to theſe things! looking moſt 
ſtupidly perplexed. 

* Say! ſay, Mr. Hickman !—Who can account for the 
workings and ways of a paſſionate and offended lady? End- 
leſs would be the hiftories I could give you, within my 
own knowledge, of the dreadful effects of womens pafſio- 
nate reſentments, and what that Sex will do, when diſap- 
pointed. But can there be a es inſtance than this of 
fuch a perſon as Miſs Harlowe, who, at this very inſtant, 
and ill as ſhe 1s, not only encourages, but, in a manner, 
makes court to, one of the moſt odious dogs that ever 
was feen? I think Miſs Howe ſhould not be told this. And 
- yet ſhe ought too, in order to diſſuade her from ſuch a 
prepoſterous raſhneſs. 

O fie! O ſtrange! Miſs Howe knows nothing of this! 
To be ſure ſhe won't look upon her if this be true ! 

"Tis true, very true, Mr. Hickman ! True as I am 
here to tell you ſo !—And he is an ugly fellow too; ug- 
lier to look at than TI. 

Than you, Sir! Why, to be ſure, you are one of the 
handſomeſt men in England. | 

Well, but the wretch ſhe ſo ſpitefully prefers to me is 


a miſhapen, meager varlet ; more like a ſketeton than a 
man! Then he dreſſes— You never ſaw a devil fo bedi- + 


zened! Hardly a coat to his back, or a ſhoe to his 


foot: a bald-pated villain, yet grudges to buy a peruke 
; to 
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to hide his baldneſs: For he is as covetous as hell, never 
fatisfied, yet plaguy rich. | 
hy, Sir, there is ſome joke in this, ſurely. A man 

of common parts knows not how to take ſuch gentlemen 
as you. But, Sir, if there be any truth in the ſtory, what 
is he? Some Jew, or miſeily citizen, I ſuppoſe, that may 
have preſumed on the lady's diſtteſsſul circumilances ; and 
your lively wit points him out as it pleaſes. 

Why the raſcal has eſtates in every county in England, 
and out of England roo. 

Some Eaſt-India governor, I ſuppoſe, if there be any- 
thing init. The lady once had thoughts of going abroad. 
But, I fancy, all this time you are in jeſt, Sir. If not, 


Heard of him! Ay, Sir, we have all heard of him — 
But none of us care to be intimate with him—except this 
lady——and that, as | told vou, in ſpite to me—— His 
name, in ſhort, is DEATH DEATH, Sir, ſtamp- 
ing, and ſpeaking loud, and full in his ear; which made 
him jump half a yard high. 

Thou never beheldeil any man fo diſconcerted. He 
looked as ii the frightful ſkeleton was before him, and he 
had not his accounts ready. When a little recovered, he 
fribbled with his waiitcoat buttons, as if he had been tell- 
ing his beads. 

This, Sir, proceeded J, is ber wooer ! Nay, ſhe 
is ſo forward a gil, that ſhe wozes him But I hope it ne- 
ver will be a match. 

He had before behaved and now looked, with more 
ſpirit than ] expected from him. 

came, Sir, ſaid he, as a mediator of differences. It 
behoves me to keep my temper. But, Sir, and turned 
ſhort upon me, as much as I love peace, and to promote 
it, I will not be ill uſed. | 

As I had played ſo much upon him, it would have been 
wrong to take him at his more than haif-menace : Yet, I 
think, I owe him a grudge, for his preſuming to addreſs 
Miſs Howe. | | 

You mean no defiance, I preſume, Mr. Hickman, any 
more than I do offence. On that preſumption I aſk your 
excuſe. But This is my way. I mean no harm. I can- 
not let forrow touch my heart. I cannot be grave fix 
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minutes together, for the blood of me. I am a deſcen- 
dent of old Chancellor More, I believe; and ſhould not 
forbear to cut a joke, were I upon the icaffold. But you 
may gather, from what I have faid, that I prefer Miſs 
Harlowe, and that upon the julteſt grounds, to all the wo- 
men in the world: And J wonder, that there ſhould be 
any difficulty to believe, tom what J have ſigned, and 
from what | have promiſed to my relations, and enabled 
them to promiie tor me, that I ſhould be glad to marry 
that exceljent H dy, upon her own terms. I acknowledge 
to you, Mr. Hickman, thut I have balely injured her. If 
ſhe will honour me with her hand, I declare, that it is my 
Intention to make her the beſt of huſbands. But, never- 
theleſs, I muſt !ay, that, if ſhe goes on appealing her caſe, 
and expoſing us both, as ſhe does, it is impoſſible to think 
the knot can be knit, with reputation to either. And 
aitho', Mr. Hickman, I have delivered my apprehenſions 
under fo ludicrous a figure, Iam afraid, that ſhe will ruin 
her conſtitution; ard, by ſeeking death when ſhe may 
ſhun him, will not be able to avoid him when ſhe would 
be glad to do fo. 

This cool and honeſt ſpeech let down his ſtiffened muſ- 
cles into complacency. He was my vety obedient and 
faithful humble ſervant ſeveral times over, as I waited on 
him to his chariot : And I was his almoſt as often. 

And ſo Exi: Hickman. 


F 


Mr. Lovriacx, To Jonn BeryornD, Ey; 
In anſacer to Letters xlvii. li. li.] 
Friday night, July 21. 
WILL throw away a few paragraphs upon the con- 
I tents of thy laſt ſhocking letters, juſt brought me; and 
ſend what I ſhall write by the fellow who carries mine on 
the interview with Hickman. 

Reformation, J fee, is coming faſt upon thee. Thy 
uncle's ſlow death, and thy attendance upon him, thro" 
every ſtage towards it, prepared thee for it. But go thou 
on in thy own way, as I will in mine. Happineſs conſiſts 
in being pleaſed with what we do: And if thou canſt find 
delight in being /ad, it will te as well for thee, as if thou 

wert 
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wert merry, tho' no other perſon ſhould join to keep thee 
in countenauce. 


I am, nevertheleſs, exceedingly diſturbed at the lady's 


ill health Ir is intirely owing to the cnr{-d arreſt. She 
was abſolutely triumphant over me, and the whole crew, 
before. Thou believeſt me guiltleſs of | hat: So, 1 hope, 
does ſhe. The reft, as | have often ſaid, is a common 
caſe; only a little uncommonly circumſtanced ; that's all: 
Why, then, all thete ſevere things from her and thee ? 
As to ſelling her cloaths, and her laces, and fo forth, 
it has, I own a ſhocking lonnd with it. What an im- 
placable, as well as unjuſt, ſet of wretches are thoſe of 
her unkindredly kin ; who have money of hers in their 
hands, as well as large arrears of her own eftate ; vet with- 


hold both, awowedly to diſtreſs her! But may ſhe not have 


money of that proud and ſaucy friend of hers, Miſs Howe, 
more than ſhe wants?—And ſhould I not be overjoyed, 
thinkeſt thou, to ſerve her? - What then is there in the 
parting with her apparel, but female perverſeneſs —And 
am not ſure, whether I ought not to be glad, if ſhe does 
this out of /pite to me. Some diſappointed fair-ones would 
have hanged, ſome, drowned themſelves. My beloved 
only revenges herſelf upon her cloaths. Different ways 
of working has paſſion in different boſoms, as humour 
and complexion induce. —Befides, doſt think I ſhall grudge 
to replace, to three times the value, what ſhe dilpotes ot ? 
So, Jack, there is no great matter in this. 

Thou ſeeſt how ſenſible ſhe is of the ſoothings of the 
polite doctor: This will enable thee to judge how dread- 
fully the horrid arrett, and her gloomy father's curſe, muſt 
have hurt her. I have great hope, it the will but ſee me, 
that my behaviour, my contrition, my ſoothings, may 
have ſome happy effects upon her. 

But thou art too ready to give me up. Let me ſeriouſly 
tell hee, that, all excellence as ſhe is, | think the earneſt 
interpoſition of my relations; the implored mediation of 
that little fury Miſs Howe; and the commitſions thou act- 
eſt under from myſelf; are fuch inſtances of condeſcen- 
ſion and high value in them, and ſuch contrition in ne, 
that nothing farther can be done ---*0 here let the matter 
reit tor the preſent, till the conſiders better of it. 


But 
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But now a few words upon poor Belton's caſe. I own 
I was, at firſt, a little ſtartled at the infidelity of his I ho- 
maſine: Her hypocriſy to be for ſo many years undetect- 
ed!---[ have very lately bad ſome intimations given me of 
her vileneſs; and had intended to mention it to thee, 
when I ſaw thee. To fay the truth, I always ſuſpected 
her eye : The eye, thou knoweſt, is the caſement, at which 
the heart generally looks out. Many a woman, who will 
not ſhew herſelf at the door, has tipt the ly, the intelligi- 
ble wink from the windows. 

But Tom had no management at all. A very careleſs 
fellow. Would never look into his own affairs. The 
eſtate his uncle left him was his ruin: Wife, or miſtreſs, 
whoever was, mult have had his fortune to ſport with. 

I have often hinted his weakneſſes of this fort to him; 
and the danger he was in of becoming the property of de- 
ſigning people. But he hated to take pains. He would 
ever run away from his accounts; as now, poor fellow ! 
be would be glad to do from himfelt. Had he not had a 
woman to fleece him, his coachman or walet, would have 
been his prime mint/ter, and done it as effectually. 

But vet, for wany vears I thought ſhe was true to his 
bed. At leaft, | thought the boys were his own. For 
tho” they are muſcular, and big-boned, yet J ſuppoſed the 
healthy mother might have furniſhed them with legs and 
ſhoulders: For the is not of a delicate frame; and then 


Lom, ſome yeais ago, looked up, and ſpoke more like 


« man. than he has done of late; ſqueaking inwardly, 
poor fellow! for ſome time pall, from contracted quail- 
pipes, and wheeting from lungs half ſpit away. 

He complains, thou ſayeſt, that we all run away from 
him. Why, after all, Belford, it is no pleaſant thing to 
ſee a poor fellow one loves, dying by inches, yet unable 
to do him good. There are triendſhips which are only 
bottle-deep : I ſhou'd be loth to have it thought, that mine 
for any of my vaſſals is ſuch a one. Yet, to gay hearts, 
which became intimate becauſe they were gay, the realon 
for their firſt intimacy ceaſing the friendſhip will fade; 
that ſort of friendſhip, 1 mean, which may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed more properly by the word companionſhip. 

But mine, as I faid, is deeper than this: I would till 

be 
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be as ready as ever I was in my life, to the utmoſt of niy 
power, to do him ſervice. 

As one inftance of this my readineſs to extricate him 
from all his difficulties as to 'T homaſine, doſt thou care to 
propoſe to him an expedient, that is juſt coine into my 
head ? 

It is this: T would engage Thomaſine, and her cubs ir 
Belton be convinced theyare neither of them his, in a par- 
ty of pleaſure : She was always complaiſant to me: I: 
ſhould be in a boat hired for the purpoſe, to fail to Tilbury, 
to the iſſe of Sheepy, or a pleaſuting up the Medway; and 
tis but contriving to turn the boat bottom upward: I can 
ſwim like a fiſh: Another boat ſhould he ready to take 
up whom I ſhould ditect, tor fear of the worſt : And then, 
if Tom has a mind to be decent, one ſuit of mourning will 
ſerve for all three: Nay, the hoitler-couſin, may take his 
plunge from the ſleerage: And who knows but they may 
be thrown up on the beach, 'Thomatine and he, hand in 
hand ? 

This, thou'lt ſay, is no common inftance of friendſhip. 
Mean time, do thou prevail upon him to come down 
to us: He never was more welcome in his lite, than he 
ſhall be now: It he will not, ler him find me ſome other 
ſervice ; and | will clap a pair of wings to my thoulders, 
and he ſhall ſee me come flying in at his windows at the 

word of command. 

As for thy feſolution of repenting and marrying ; I 
would have thee confider which thou wilt tet about firſt. 
If thou wilt tollow my advice, thou ſhalt make ſhort work 
of it: Let Matrimony take place of the other: for then 
thou wilt, very poſübly, have Repentance come tumbling 
in faſt upon thee, as a conſequence, and fo have both in 
one. 


EFT ES 
Mr. B:ru.eord, "To RoBent LoveLace, E/; 


Friday non, Tuly I 
HTS morning I was admitted; as (gon as | ſent up 
my name, into the preſence of the divine lady. uch 
I way call her; as what 1 have to relate will fully pioye. 


She had had a tolcrable night, and was much better in 
V o. VI. 8 Ipirits; 
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ſpirits; though weak in perſon ; and viſibly declining in 
looks. | 

Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith were with her; and ac- 
cuſed her, in a gentle manner, of having applied herſelf 
too aſſiduouſly to her pen for her ſtrength, having been 
up ever ſince five. She ſaid, ſhe had reſted better than 
ſhe had done for many nights: She had found her ſpirits 
free, and her mind tolerably eaſy : And having, as ſhe 
had reaſon to think, but a ſhort time, and much to do in 
it ; ſhe muſt be a good houſewite of her hours. 

She had been writing, ſhe ſaid, a letter to her ſiſter : 
But had not pleated herſelf in it; tho' ſhe had made two 
or three eſſays: But that the laſt muſt go. 

By hints I had dropt, from time to time, ſhe had rea- 
ſon, ſhe ſaid, to think that I knew every-thing that con- 
cerned her and her family; and, if ſo, muſt be acquaint- 
ed with the heavy curſe her father had laid upon her; 
which had been dreadfully fulfilled in one part, as to her 
temporary proſpects, and that in a very ſhort time, which 
gave her great apprehenſions for the other. She had been 
applying heclelf to her ſiſter, to obtain a revocation of it. 
I hope wy father will revoke it, ſaid ſhe, or I ſhall be very 
miſerable.—Yet (and the gaſped as ſhe ſpoke, with appre- 
henſion)---I am ready to tremble at what the anſwer may 
be, for my ſiſter is hard hearted. 

I faid ſomething refleQing upon her friends; as to what 
they would deſcrve to be thought of, if the unmerited im- 
precation were not withdrawn---Upon which ſhe took me 
up, and talked in ſuch a dutiful manner of her parents, as 


muſt doubly condemn them (it thev remain implacable), 


for their inhuman treatment of ſuch a daughter. 

She faid, I muſt not blame her parents: It was her 
dear Miſs Howe's fault. But what an enormity was there 
in her crime, which could ſet the beſt of parents (as they 
had been to her, till the diſobliged them) in a bad light, 
for reſenting the raſhneſs of a child, from whoſe educati- 
on they had reaſon to expect better fruits? There were 
ſome hard circumſlances in her caſe, it was true: But my 


friend could tell me, that no one body, throughout the 


whole fatal tranſaction, had acted out of character, but 
herſelf. She ſubmitted therefore to the penalty ſhe had 
incurred. If they had any fault, it was only, that they 

woul: 
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would not inform themſelves of ſome circumſtances, which 
would alleviate a little her miſdeed ; and that ſuppoſing 
her a guiltier creature than ſhe was, they puniſhed her 
without a beating. 

Lord -I was going to curſe thee, Lovelace] How every 
inſtunce of excel te ence, in this all exceiling creature, con- 
demns thee l Thou wilt have reaſon to think thyſelf of all 
men moſt acturſed, if ſhe die ! 

I then beiought her, while ſhe was capable of ſuch glo- 
rious inſtances of generoſity and forgivenets, to extend her 
goodneſs to a man, whole heart bled in every vein of it, 
tor the injuiies he had done her; and who would make 
it the ſtudy of his whole life to repair them, 

The women would have withirawn, when the ſubjeR 
became fo particular. But ſhe would not permit them to 
g2 She told me, that it, after this inne, | was for en- 
tering, wrth ſo much eacneſtneſs, into a ſutjed fo very 
diſagteeable to Ver, my viſits mutt not be te pesteqd Nor 
Was there occahon, ſhe laid, for ny (tiene iy offices in 
your favour ; 1 fie had begun to wile her whole 
mind u; on that ſubject to Miſs Howe, in anfwer to letters 
from her, in which Miss Howe, urged the fame argu- 
ments, in compliment io the wiſhes of your noble and 


worthy relations. 


Mean time, you may let him know, faid ſhe, That 1 
teject him wih my whole heart --- Yet that, altho' I ay 
this with ſuch a determination as ſhall leave no toom tor 
doubt, however | ſay it not with baflion. On the con- 
trary, tell him, that | am trying to bring wy mind into 
ſuch a frame, as to be able to pity him (Pcor pecjured 
wretch ! what has he not to anſwer for!) and that 1 ſhall 
not think mytelt qualified tor the ſtate I am afpiring to, 
it, after a few (truggles more, [ canno! forgive him too: 
And 1 hope, claiping her hands rogether, uplifred, as 
were her eyes, my dear earthly father wil! ſet me the ex- 


ample my heavenly one has already ſet us al; and, by ſor- 


giving his fallen daughter, teach her to forgive the man, 
who then, I hope, will not have deſtroyed my eternal pro- 
ſpects, as he has my temporal! 

Stop here, thau wwreich ! --But I need not bid thee--- For 


I can go no farther ! 
go nf l 8 2 | LE T- 
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BETTEN LVI. 


Mr. BeLrorp. In Continuation. 


O U will imagine how affeQing her noble ſpeech 
and behaviour was to me, at the time, when the 
baie recollection and tranſcription obliged me to drop my 
pen. The women had tears in their eyes. I was filent 
tor a few moments.---At laſt, Matchlets excellence! In- 
imitable goodneſs! I called her, with a voice lo accented, 
that I was half aſhamed of myſelf, as it was before the wo- 
men.---But who could ſtand ſuch ſublime generoſity of 
foul, in ſo young a creature, her Jovelineſs giving grace 
to all ſhe ſaid ?---Methinks, faid J (and I really, in a man- 
ner involuntarily, bent my knee), } have before me an 
ange! indeed. I can hardly forbsar proſtration, and to 
beg your influence to tab me alter you, to the world you 
are alpiring to !---Yet---But what ſhall 1 tay ?---Oanly, 
deareit excellence, make me, in ſome ſinall inſtances, ſer- 
ceable to you, that | may (if ! ſurvive you) have the 
glory to think | was able to contribute to your ſatisfacti- 
on, while among us. | 
ere ſtopt. She was ſilent. I proceeded.--- Have you 


no commilion to employ me in; deferted as you are by 


all your friends; among fltangers, though, I doubt not, 
worthy people ? Cannot I be ſerviceable by meſſage, by 
letter-writing, by attending perſonally, with either meſ- 
ſage or letter, your father, your uncles, your brother, 


your lifter, Miſs Howe, Lord M. or the ladies his fitters. 
Auy olhice to be employed in to ferve you abſolutely in- 


dependent of my friend's wiſhes, or of my own wiſhes to 
oblige him. Think, Madam, if I cannot ? 

I thank you, Sir: Very heartily I thank you. Bat in 
nothing that I can at preſent think of, or at leaft reſolve 
upon, can you do me ſervice. I will ſee what return the 
letter | have written will bring me.---Till then--- 

My lite and my fortune, interrupted I, are devoted to 
your ſervice. Permit me to obſerve, that here you are, 
without one natural friend ; and (ſo much do I know of 
your unhappy caſe) that you mult be in a manner deſti- 
tute of the means to make friends. 

She 
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She was going to interupt me, with a prohibitory 
kind of earneſtneſs in her manner | 

I beg leave to proceed, Madam: I have caſt about 
twenty ways how to mention this before, but never dared 
till now. Suffer me now that I have broke the ice, to 
tender myſelf—— as your banker only —I know you will 
not be obliged : You need not. You have ſufficient of 
your oven, if it were in your hands; and from that, whe- 
ther you live or die, will I conſent to be reimburſed. I do 
aſſure you, that the unhappy man ſhall never know either 
my offer, or your acceptance--Only permit me this ſmall-- 

And down behind her chair I dropt a Bank note of 100/, 
which J had brought with me, intending ſome how or o- 
ther to leave it behind me: Nor ſhouldit thou ever have 
known it, had ſhe favoured me with the acceptance of it; 
and fo I told her. | 

You give me great pain, Mr. Belford, faid ſhe, by theſe 
inſtances of your humanity. And yet conſidering the 
company I have ſeen you in, I am not ſorry to find you 
capable of ſuch. Methinks | am glad, for the fake of 
human nature, that there could be but one ſuch man-in 
the world, as him you and | know.—But as to your kind 
offer, whatever it be, if you take it not up, vou will 
greatly diſturb me. I have no need of your kindnefs. I 
have effects enough, which I never can want, to ſuppl 
my preſent occafions ; and, if needful, can have recourte 


to Miſs Howe. U have promiſed that I would—So, pray, 


Sir, urge not upon me this favour. — Take it up vourſelf. 
if you mean me peace and eafe of mind, urge not this 
favour. — And ſhe ſpoke with impatience. 

I beg, Madam, bus one word | 

Not one, Sir, till yu have taken back what you have 
ler fall. I doubt not either the honour, or the kindne/;, 
of your offer, but you mult not tay one word more oa 
this ſubject. I cannot bear it. 

She was ſtooping, bur with pain. I therefore prevented 
her; and beſought her to forgive me tor a tender, which, 
I faw, had been more Gdiicompoling to her than | had 
hoped (from the purity of my intentions), it would he, 
But | could not bear to think, that ſuch a mind as her's 
{:ould be diitrefſed : Since the want of the convemiencies 
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ſhe was uſed to abound in might affect and diſturb her in 
the divine courſe ſhe was in. 

You are very kind to me, Sir, ſaid ſhe, and very fa- 
vourable in your opinion of me. But I hope, that I can- 
rot now be eaſily put out of my preſent courſe. My de- 
clining health will more and more confirm me in it. Thoſe 
who arreſted and confined me, no doubt, thought they 
had tallen upon the ready method to diſtreſs me lo, as to 
L:ing me into all their meaſures, But I preſume to hope, 
that | have a mind that cannot be debaſed, in eſſential 
in/tances. by temporary calamities : Little do theſe poor 
wretches know of the force of innate principles, forgive 
my own implied vanity, was her word, who imagine, that 
a prilon, or penury, or want, can bring a right-turned 
mind to be guilty of a wiltul baſeneſs, in order to avoid 
ſuch ſhort-lived evils. | 

She then turned from me towards the window, with a 
dignity ſuitable to her words ; and ſuch as ſhewed her to 
be more of foul than of body, at that inſtant. 

What magnanimity !-—No wonder a virtue fo ſolidly 
baſed could baffle all thy arts: And that it forced thee 
(in order to carry thy accurſed point) to have recourſe to 
tho!e unnatural ones, which robbed her of her charming 
ſenies. 

Ihe women were extremely affected, Mrs. Lovick eſpe- 
cially Who ſaid whiſperingly to Mrs. Smith; We have 


an angel, nota woman, with us, Mrs Smitk! 


| repeated my ohers to write to any ot her friends; and 
told her, that, having taken the liberty to acquaint Dr. H. 
with the cruel] ditpleaſure of her relations, as what | pre- 
ſumed lay neareſt her heart he had propoſed to write him- 
ſelf, to acquaint her friends how ill ſhe was, if ſhe would 
not take it amiſs. 

It was kind in the Doctor, ſhe ſajd : But begged, that 
no ſtep of that ſort might be taken without her knowledge 
and conſent. She would wait to fee what effects ber let- 
ter to her ſiſter would have. All ſhe had to hope for, was, 
that her father would revoke his malediction: For the 
reſt her friends would think ſhe could not iufter too much; 
and ſhe was content to ſuffer: For, now, nothing could 
happen, that could make her wiſh to live. | 8 

Mrs, Smith went down; and, ſoon returning, aſked, If 
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the lady and J would not dine with her that day: For it 
was her wedding day. She had engaged Mrs. Lovick, 
ſhe ſaid; and ſhould have no-body elſe, if we would do 
her that favour. 


The charming creature ſighed, and ſhook her head — 


Wedding-day, repeated the ! I wiſh you, Mrs. Smith, 
many happy wedding-days !—But you will excuſe me. 

Mr. Smith came up with the ſame requeſt. 'They both 
applied to me. 

On condition the /ady would, I ſhould make no ſcruple ; 
and would ſuſpend an engagement: Which I a&tually had. 

She then deſired they would all fit down. You have 
ſeveral times, Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith, hinted your 
wiſhes, that I would give you ſome little hiſtory of my- 
ſelf: Now, if you are at leiſure, that this gentleman, 
who, I have reaſon to believe, knows it all, is preſent, 
and can tell you if I give it juſtly, or not; I will oblige 
your curioſity. 


They all eagerly, the man Smith too, fat down: and 


ſhe began an account of herſelf, which I will endeavour _ 


to repeat, as nearly in her own words, as I poſſibly can: 
For I know you will think it of importance to be ap- 
priſed of her manner of relating your barbarity to her, as 
well as what her ſentiments are of it: and what room 
there is for the-hopes your friends have in your favour, 
from her. | 

At firſt when I took theſe Lodgings, ſaid ſhe, I thought 
of ſaving but a ſhort time in them; and fo, Mrs. Smith, 
* I told you: I therefore avoided giving any other ac- 
* coant of myſelf, than that I was a very unhappy young 
creature, feduced ſrom good friends, and eſcaped from 
very vile wretches. EY 

* 'This account I thought myſelf obliged to give, that 
you might the leſs wonder at ſeeing a young body ruſh- 
* ing thro” your ſhop, into your back apartment, all trem- 
* bling, and out of breath ; an ordinary garb over my 
* own; craving lodging and protection; only giving my 
bare word, that you ſhould be handſomely paid: All my 
effects contained in a pocket-handkerchief. 

My ſudden abſence, for three days and nights toge- 
ther, when arreſted, muſt ftill further ſurprize you: 
And ajtho' this gentleman, who, perhaps, knows more 


* 
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of the darker part of my ſtory, than I do myſelf, has 
informed you (as you, Mrs. Lovick, tell me), that I am 
only an unhappy, not a guilty creature ; yet I think it 
incumbent upon me not to ſuffer honeſt minds to be in 
doubt about my character. 

* You muſt know, then, that I have been, in one in- 
ſtance (I had like to have ſaid but in one inſtance ; but 
that was a capital one), an undutiful child, to the 
moſt indulgent of parents: For what ſome people call 
cruelty in them, is owing but to the exceſs of their love, 
and to their diſappointment ; having had reaſon to ex- 
peQ better from me. 

* I was viſited (at firſt, with my friends connivance) by 
a man of birth and fortune, but of worſe principles, as 
it proved, than, I believed any man could have. My 
brother, a very headſtrong young man, was abfent at 
that time; and, when he returned (from an old grudge, 
and knowing the gentleman, it isplain better than I knew 
him,) intirely diſapproved of his viſits: And, having a 
great ſway in our family, brought other gentlemen to 
addreſs me: And at laſt (ſeveral having been rejected) he 
introduced one extremely difagreeable : In every indif- 
ferent body's eyes diſagreeable. I could not love him, 
They all joyned to compel me to have him ; a rencounter 
between the gentleman my friends were ſet againſt, and 
my brother, Tovicn confirmed them all his enemies. 
To be ſhort: I was confined, and treated 4o very 
hardly, that, in a raſh fit, I appointed to go off with 
the man they hated. A wicked intention, you'll ſay: But 
was greatly provoked. Nevertheleſs, I repented ; and 
reſolved not to go off with him; yet I did not miſtruſt 
his honour to me neither; nor his love; becauſe no- 
body thought me unworthy of the latter, and my for- 
tune was not to be deſpiſed. But fooliſhly (wicked]y, as 
my friends ſtill think, and contrivingly, with a deſign, as 
they imagine, to abandon them) giving him a private 
meetin 5 was tricked away; poorly enough tricked 
away, I muſt needs fay ; tho' others, who had been firſt 
guilty of fo raſh a ſtep, as the meeting of him was, 
might have been ſo deceived and ſurpriſed, as well as J. 
After remaining ſome time at a farm-houſe in the 
country, behaving to me all the time with honour, he 
* brought 
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brought me to handſome lodgings in town, till till bet- 
ter proviſion could be made for me. But they proved 
to be, as he indeed knew and deſigned, at a vile, a ve- 
ry vile creature's; tho” it was long before I found her 
out to be ſo; for | knew nothing of the town, or its 
ways. | 

* There is no repeating what followed: Such unpre- 
cedented vile arts!---for | gave him no opportunity to 
take me at any diſteputable advantage.'- - 

And here (half covering her ſweet face, with her hand- 
kerchief put to her tearful eyes) ſhe opt. 

Haſtily, as if the would flv from the hateful remem- 
brance, the reſumed :---* I made my eſcape afterwards 
from the abominable houſe in his abſence, and came to 
yours: And this gentleman has almoſt prevailed on me 
to think, that the ingrateful man did not connive at the 
vile arreit: Which was made, no doubt, in order to 
get me once more to thoſe wicked lodgings: For no- 
thing do I owe them, except I were to pay them. 
(She ſighed, and again wiped her charming eyes---adding 
in a fotter, lower voice) — for being ruined !” 

Indeed, Madam, iaid I, guilty, abominably guilty, as 
he is in all the ref, he is innocent of this laſt wicked out- 
rage. 

Well. ard ſo I wiſh him to be. That evil, heavy 
as it was, is one of the ſlighteſt evils I have ſuffered. 
But hence you'll obſerve, Mrs. Lovick (for you teemed 
this morning curious to know if | were not a wife), 
that I never pas married.--You, Mr. Beltord, no doubt, 
knew before, that am no wife: And now I never will 
* be one. Yet, I bleſs God, that I am not a guilty crea- 
« ture! 3 

* As to my parentage, I am of no mean family: I 
have in my own right, by the intended favour of my 
| * grandfather, a fortune not contemptible: Independent 
of my father, it I had pleaſed; but I never will pleaſe. 
* My father is very rich. I went by another name 
* when I came to you firit : But that was to avoid being 
diſcovered to the pertidious man; who now engages, 
by this gentleman not to moleſt me. 

* My real name you now know to be Harlowe: Clariſſa 
Harlowe. I am not yet twenty years of age. 
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I have an excellent mother, as well as father; a wo- 
man of family, and fine ſenſe---Worthy of a better 
child !---They both doated upon me. 

* I have two good uncles: Men of great fortune; 
jealous of the honour of their family; which I have 
wounded. 

I was the joy of their hearts; and, with theirs and 
my father's, | had three houſes to call my own ; for 
they uſed to have me with them by turns, and almoſt 
kindly to quarrel for me: So that | was two months in 
the year at one's houſe ; two months at the other's : 
Six months at my father's ; and two at the houſes of 
others of my dear friends, who thought themſelves hap- 
py in me: And whenever I was at any one's, I was 
crouded upon with letters by all the reſt, who longed 
for my return to them. 

In ſhort, I was beloved by every-body. The poor--- 
| uſed to make glad their hearts; I never ſhut my hand 
to any diſtreſs, where-ever I was---But now I am poor 
mylelf, 

* So, Mrs. Smith. fo, Mrs. Lovick, I am not married, 
It is but juſt to tell you ſo. And I am now, as I ought 
to be, in a ſtate of humiliation and penitence for the 
raſh ſtep which has been followed by ſo much evil. 
God, I hope, will forgive me, as I am endeavouring 
to bring my mind to forgive all the world, even the 
man who has ingratefully, and by dreadful perjuries 
(Poor wretch ! he thought all his wickedneſs to be c. 
reduced to this, a young creature, who had his happinets 
in her wiew, and in her wiſh, even beyond this life; 
and who was believed to be of rank, and fortune, and 
expectations, confiderable enough to make it the intere/? 
of any gentleman in England to be faithful to his vows 
to her. But I cannot expect that my parents will for- 
give me: My refuge mult be death : the moſt paintul 


kind of which I would ſuffer, rather than be the wife ot 


one who could act by ine, as the man has ated, upon 

whoſe birth, education, and honour, I had ſo much 

reaſon to found better expectations. 

© I ſee, continued ſhe, that I. who once was every- 

one's delight, am now the cauſe of grief to every-one--- 

You, that are ſtrangers to me, are moved tor = 1 
a kind !--- 
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kind !—Put 'tis time to ſtop. Your compaſſionate 
* hearts, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick, are too much 
* touched” (For the women ſobb'd again, and the man was 
alſo affected). It is barbarous in me, with my woes, thus 
to ſadden your wedding day.“ Then turning to Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith—* May you ſee many happy ones, honeſt, 
ood couple! How agreeable is it to fee you both join 
o kindly to celebrate it, after many years are gone over 
you !—1 once—But no more !—All my proſpeQs of fe- 
licity, as to this life, are at an end. My hopes, like, 
opening buds or bloſſoms in an over-forward ſpring, 
have been nipt by a ſevere froſt ! —=Blighted by an eaſt- 
ern wind But | can but once die; and if lite be ſpared 
me, but till am diſcharged from a heavy malediQtion, 
which my father in his wrath laid upon me, and which 
is fulblled literally in every article relating to this world, 
it is all J have to wiſh for; and death will be welcomer 
to me, than reſt to the moſt wearied traveller, that e- 
yer reached his journey's end.” 
And then ſhe ſunk her head again® the back of her 
chair, and, hiding her face with her handkerchief, en- 
deavoured to conceal her tears from us. 

Not a ſoul of us could ſpeak a word. Thy preſence, 
perhaps, thou harden'd wretch, might have made us a- 
ſhamed of a weakneſs, which, perhaps, thou wilt deride 
me in particular for, when thou readeſt this! 

She retired to her chamber ſoon atter, and was forced, 
t ſeems, to lie down. We all went down together; and, 
tor an hour and a half, dwelt upon her praiies ; Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Lovick repeatedly expreſſing their aſtoniſh- 
ment, that there could be a man in the world capable of 
ottending, much more of witli'ly injuring, ſuch a lady; 
and repeating, that they had an angel in their houſe. —1 
thought they had; and that as aſſuredly as there was a 
1evil under the roof of good Lord M. 

hate thee heartily - By iny faith I do ! - Every hour 
! hate thee more than the former ! 


J. BeryrorD. 
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LETTER. LVIE 


Mr. LoveLace, To Joun Berrorp, Ei; 


Sat. July 22. 


HAT doſt hate me for, Belford ?=And why 

more and more ?—Have I been guilty of any ot- 
fence thou knewell not before ? —-- If pathos can move 
ſuch a heart as thine, can it alter faQs ?---Did I not al- 
ways do this incomparable creature as much juſtice as 
thou canſt do her tor the heart of thee, or as the can do 
herſelf ?--- What nonſenſe then thy hatred, thy augmented 
hatred, when I fill perſiſt to marry her, purſuant to word 
given to thee, and to faith plighted to all my relations ? 
But, hate, if thou wilt, ſo thou doſt but write: Thou canſt 
not hate me fo much as Ido myſelf! And yet I know, 
it thou really hatedſt me, thou wouldſt not venture to 
tell me fo. 

Well, but after all, what need of her hiſtory to theſe 
women ? She will certainly repent, ſome time hence, 
that ſhe has thus needleſly expoled us both. X 

Sickneſs palls every appetite, and makes us hate what 
we loved: But renewed health changes the ſcene ; diſpo- 
ſes us to be pleaſed with ourſelves ; and then we are iu a 
way to be pleaſed with every- one elſe. Every hope, then, 
riſes upon us: Every hour preſents itſelt to us on dancing 
feet: And what Mr. dditon favs of Liberty, may, with 
ſtill greater propriety, be ſaid of Health (For what is 
Liberty itſelf without health H 
2 It makes the gloomy face of nature gay; 

Gives beauty to the ſun. and pleaſure to the day. 


And ] rejoice that ſhe is already fo much better, as to 
hold, with firangers, ſuch a long and intereſting conver- 
ſation. 

Strange, con/oundedly ftrange, and as perverſe (that is 
to fav, as womanly) as ſtrange, that ſhe ſhould retuie, and 
ſooner choote to die--{O the obſcene word! and yet how 
free docs thy pen make with it to me!] than be mine, 
who offended hei by acting 2 character, while her pa- 
rents ated ſhametully out of therrs, and when 1 am now 


willing to act out of my n to oblige her: Yet | not to 
be 
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be forgiven ! They to be faultleſs with her And mar- 
riage the only medium to repair all breaches, and to ſalve 
her own honour !—-urely thou muſt ſee the inconſiſtence 
of her forgiving untorgiveneſs, as I may call it - Let, 
heavy varlet as thou art, thou wanteſt to be drawn up af- 
ter her! And what a figure doſt thou make with thy 
ſpeeches, ſtiff as Hickman's ruffles, with thy aſpirations 
and proſtrations I Unuſed, thy weak head to bear the 
ſublimities that fall, even in common converſation, from 
the lips of this ever-charming creature ! 

But the prettie | whim of all, was to drop the bank 
note behind her chair, inſtead of preſenting it on thy 
knees to her hand— To make ſuch a lady as this doubly 
ſtoop By the acceptance, and to take it from the ground! 
— What an ungracelul benefit conferrer att thou! How 
aukward, to take 1t into thy head, that the beſt way of 
making a preſent to a lady, was to throw the preſent be- 
hind her chair! 

lam very deſirovs to ſee what ſhe has written to her 
filter, what ſhe is about to write to Mis Howe; and 
what return the will have from the Harlowe-Arabella. 
Canit thou not form ſome ſcheme to come at the copics 
ot thele leiters, or at the ſubſtance of them at leaſt, and 
of that of her other corteſpondencies? Mrs. Lovick, thou 
ſeemeſt to ſay, is a pious woman: The lady having gt- 
ven ſuch a particular hiſtory of herſelf, will acquaint her 
with every-thing. And art thou not about to reform? 
Won't this content of minds between thee and the widow 
M hat age is the, jack? Ihe devil never trumpt up 2 
i:iend{hip between a man and a woman, of any-thing like 
years, which did not end in matrim ny, or the diſfſigation 
of both their morals! won'tit] {trize out an intimacy be- 
tween ye, that may enable thee to gratify me in this parti- 
cular ? A proſelyte, I can tell thee, has great influence 
upon your good people: Such a one is a faint of their 
Own creation; and they will water, and cultivate, and 
cherith him, as a plant of their' own railing ; and this 
trom a pride truly tpirirual ! l 

but one coniolation arites to me, from the pretty re- 
grets this admiiable creature ſeems to have, in tadu}ging 
icticction's on the people's wedding -i ON CA thou 
makett her break oſt with ſaying. | 

Vol. VI. * She 
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She once! What—0 Belford ! why didſt thou not urge 
her to explain what ſhe once hoped ? 

What once a lady hopes, in love matters, ſhe always 
hopes, while there is room for hope: And are we not both 
ſingle ? Can ſhe be any man's, but mine? Will I be any 
woman's but hers ? 

I never will! I never can !- And I tell thee, that I am 
every day, every hour, more and more in love with her: 
And, at this inſtant, bave a more vehement paſhon for 
her than ever I had in my life !--And that with views ab- 
ſolutely honourable, in her ozwn ſenſe of the word: Nor 
have I varied, ſo much as in wiſh, for this week paſt ; 
firmly fixed, and wrought into my very nature, as the 
life of honour or of generous confidence in me, was, in 
preference to the life of doubt and diſtruſt : That muſt be 
a life of doubt and diſtruſt, ſurelv, where the woman con- 
fides nothing, and ties up a man for his good behaviour 
for lite, taking church and ſtate ſanQions in aid of the o- 
bligation ſhe impoſes upon him. 

ſhall go on Monday morning to a kind of Ball, to 
which Colonel Ambroſe has invited me. It is given on 

a family account. I care not on what : For all that de- 
lights me in the thing, is, that Mrs. and Miſs Howe are 
to be there; Hickman, of courſe ; for the old lady will 
not ſtir abroad without him. The Colonel is in hopes, 


that Miſs Arabella Harlowe will be there likewiſe ; for 


all the fellows and women of faſhion round him are in- 
vited. 

I fell in by accident with the Colonel, who, I believe, 
hardly thought I would accept of the invitation. But he 
knows me not, if he thinks I am aſhamed to appear at 
any place, where ladies dare ſhew their faces. Yet he 
hinted to me, that my name was up, on Miſs Harlowe's 
account, But, to allude to one or my uncle's phraſes, it 

it be, I. will not lte abed when any-thing joyous is going 
forward. 

As I ſhall go in my Lord's chariot, I would have had 
one of my couſins Montague to go with me: But they 
both refuſed : And J ſha'n't chuſe to take either of thy 
brethren. It would look as i, 1 thought | wanted a body- 
guard : Beſides, one of them is too rough, the other too 
ſmooth, and too great a iop tor tome of the ſtaid company 

| that 
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that will be there ; and for me in 2 Men are 
known by their companions; and a fop (as Tourville, for 
example) takes great pains to hang out a ſign, by his dreſs, 
of what he has in his ſhop. Thou, indeed, art an excep- 
tion; dreſſing like a coxcomb, yet a very clever fellow. 
Nevertheleſs ſo clumſy a beau, that thou ſeemeſt to me, 
to owe thyſelf a double ſpight, making thy ungraceſulne's 
appear the more ungraceful, by thy remarkable tawdrineſs 
when thou art out of monrning. 

I remember, when I firſt faw thee, my mind la boured 
with a ſtrong puzzle, whether I ſhould put thee down for a 
great fool, or a ſmatterer in wit: Something I faw was 
wrong in thee, by thy dreſs. If this fellow, thought I, de- 
lights not ſo much in ridicule, that he will not ſpare him- 
fe!f, he muſt be plaguy filly to take ſo much pains to make 
his uglineſs more conſpicuous than it would otherwiſe be. 

Plain dreſs, for an ordinary man or woman, implies at 
leaſt mode/ly, and always procures kind quarter from the 
cenſorious. Who will ridicule a perſonal imperfection in 
one that ſeems conſcious that it zs an imperfeCtion ? Mo- 
ever ſaid an anchoret was poor © But to ſuch as appear 
proud of their deformity, or beſlow tinſel upon it in hopes 
to ſet it off, who would ſpare ſo very abſurd a wronghead? 

But, altho' I put on thefe lively airs, I am fick at my foul, 
My whole heart is with my charme; ! With «hat indifte- 
rence ſhall I look upon all the aſſembly at the Co'onel's, my 
Beloved in my ideal eye, and engroſſing my whole heart? 


LETTER LU 


Miſs Hows, To Miſs ARABELLA HARLOWE. 
Mis Harlowe, Thurſday, July 20. 
Cannot help acquainting you, however it may be recei- 
ved, as coming from me, that your poor ſiſter is dange- 
rouſly ill, at the houſe of one Smith, who keeps a glover's 
and perſume-ſhop, in King-ſtreet, Covent-Garden: She 
knows not that I write. Some viclent words, in the nature 
of an imprecation, from her father, afflict her greatly in her 
weak ſtate. I preſume not to direct to you what to do in this 
caſe. You are her ſiſter, I therefore could not help writ- 

ing to you, not only for her ſake, but for your own. 
I am, Madam, Your humble Servant, Anna Howe. 
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LETTER LY. 
Miſs ARABELLA HarLowe, To Miſs Hows. 


Miſs Howe, Thurſday, July 20. 
|| Have yours of this morning. All that has happened to 

the unhappy body you mention, is what we foretold, 
and expected. Let him, for whoſe fake ſhe abandoned us, 
be her comfort. We are told he has remorſe, and would 
marry her. Wedor't believe it, indeed. She „lay be very 
ill. Her diſappointment may make her fo, or ought. 
Yet is ſhe the only one I know, who is diſappointed. 

I cannot fay, Miſs, that the notification from you is the 
more welcome for the liberties you have bcen pleaſed to 
take with our whole family, for reſenting a conduct, that 
it is a ſhame any young lady ſhould juſtify. Excuſe this 
freedom, occaſioned by greater. Iam, Miſs, 

Your bumble Servant, ARABELLA HaRLOWE, 


LETTER LA. 


Miſs How. In Reply. 
Miſs Arabella Harlogve, Friday, July 21. 

F you had hall as much ſenſe as you have ill nature, yea 
would (notvithſtanding the exuberance of the latter) 
have been able to vitinguiſh between a kind intention to 
you all (that you iipht have the leſs to reproach yourſelves 
with, il a deplorabic caſe ſhould happen), and an officiouſ- 
neſs I owed you not, by reafon of freeqoms at leaſt recipro- 
cal I will not, tor the unhappy body's fake, as you call a 
ſiſter you have helped to make fo, ſay all that I could ſay. 
If what 1 fea: happen, you ſhall hear (whether deſired or 

not) ail the mind of Anna Howe, 

ET TE R-LSI: 
Miſs An:relLa HakLowt, To Miſs Howe. 

Miſs Ann Fl:<e, Friday, July 21. 
OUR pert letter I have received. You, that ſpare no- 
body, I cannot expect ſhould ſpare me. You are 
very happy in a prudent and watchful mother But elſe — 
Mine cannot be exceeded in prudence: But we had all too 
good an opinion of ſomebody, to think watchfulneſs need- 
ful. There may pollibly be ſome reaſon why you are ſo 
much attached to her, in an error of this flagrant nature. 
help to make a ſiſter unhappy !--Ir is falſe, Mits !--It is 
all her own doings--Ixcept, indeed, what the may owe to 
Somebody's 
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Somebody's advice--You know who can beſt anſwer for that. 
Let us know your mind as ſoon as you pleaſe: As we ſhall 

know it to be your mind, we ſhall judge what attention to 

giveit. That's all, from, &c. Ax. H. 


LETTER LXII. 
Miſs How, To Miſs ARA BELLA HARLOWX. 
| Sat. Fuly 22. 

T may be the misfortune of ſome people to engage eve- 

ry-body's notice: Others may be the happier, tho' they 

may be the more envious, for no-body's thinking them 

worthy of any. But one would be glad people had the 

ſenſe to be thankful for that want of conſequence, which 

ſubjected them not to hazards they would hardly have been 
able to manage under. 

I own to you, that had it not been for the prudent ad- 
vice of that admirable Somebody (whoſe principal fault is 
the ſuperiority of her talents, and whoſe nusfortune is to be 
brothered and ſiſtered by a couple of creatures, who are not 
able to comprehend her excellencies), I might at one time 
have been plunged into difficulties. But, pert as the ſuperla- 
tively pert may think me, I thought not myſelf ⁊viſer, be- 
cauſe I was older; nor for that poor reaſon qualified to pre- 
ſcribe to, much leſs to maltreat, a genius fo outſoaring. 

I repeat it with gratitude, that the dear creature's advice 
was of very great ſervice to me—And this before my mo- 
ther's watchfulneſs became neceſſary. But how it would 
bave fared with me, I cannot ſay, had I had a brother ot 
lifter, who had deemed it their intereſt, as well as a gtati- 
fication of their ſordid envy, to mil- repreſent me. 

Your admirable ſiſter, in effect, ſaved you, Vliſs, as well 
as e- With this difference Vou, againſt your will—Me, 
with mine: And but for y own brother, and his own 
filter, would not have been loſt herſelf. 

Would to God both fiſters had been . obliged with their 
own wills! The molt admirable of her ſex. would never 
then have been out of her father's houſe u. Miſs 
Il don't know what had become of you. — But, let 
what would have happened, you would have met with the 
humanicy you have not ſhewn, whether you had deſerved 
it or not: — Nor, at worſt, loſt either a kind ſiſter, or a 
pitying friend, in the moſt excellent of fitters. 

Bat why fun | into lengths to ſuch a poor thing ?-- Why 

1 puck. 
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puſh I ſo weak an adverſary? whoſe firſt letter is all low 
malice, and whoſe next is made up of falſhood and inconſiſ- 
| tence, as well as ſpite and ill- manners. Yet I was willing 
| j to give you a part of my mind :---Call for more of it; it 
| 
| 
[ 


* * 


1 ſhall be at your ſervice: From one, who, tho” ſhe thanks 
IN God ſhe is not your ier, is not your enemy: But that ſhe is 
not the latter, is wi:h-held but by two conſiderations; one, 
at you bear, tho' unworthily, a relation to a ſiſter ſo ex- 
| ellent ; the other, tha: y u are not of conſequence enough 
| to engage any thing but the pity and contempt of A. H. 
I LE T-T.E R. LXIII. 
1 Mrs. HaxLowe, To Mrs. Howe. | 
1H Dear Madam, Sat. Tuly 22. 
| Send you incloſed copies of five letters, that have paſſed 
10 4 between Miſs Howe and my Arabella. You are a perſon 
d | it o io much prudence and good ſenſe, and (being a mother 
1 yourſelt) can ſo well enter into the diſtteſſes of all our fami- 
10 Iv, upon the taſhneſs and ingratitude of a child we once 
| dot ed upon, that, I dare ſay you will not countenance the 
| firange freedoms your Jaughter has taken with us all. 
Th-tc are not the only ones we have to complain of; but we 
| were ſilent on the others, as they did not, as theſe have done, 
11 ſpread themſelves out upon paper. We only beg, that we 
| may not be refleQed upon by a young lady, who knows not 
qi (i what we have tuffered, and do ſuffer, by the raſhneſs of a 
BRI naughty creature, who has brought ruin upon herſelf, and 
| diſgrace upon a family, which ſhe has robbed of all com- 
| fort. I offer not to preſcribe to your known wiſdom in this 
caſe ; but leave it to you to do as you 1thirk moſt proper. 
I am, Madam, Your moſt humble Servant, 
[ | CARL. HARLOWE. 
| LETTER EV. 
[| Mrs. Hows. In Anſwer. 
| Dear Madam, Sat. July 22. 
Am highly offended with my daughter's letters to Mifs 
| I Harlowe. I knew nothing at all of her having taken 
| ſuch a || berty. Theſe young creatures have ſuch romantic 
| notions, ſome of h, ſome of friend/hip, that there is no 
governing them in either. Nothing but time, and dear ex- 
perience, will convince them of their abſurdities in both. I 
have chidden Miſs Howe very ſeverely. I had before ſo 
juſt a notion of what your whole family's diſtreſs — be, 
that, 
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that, as I told your brother, Mr. Antony Harlowe, I had 
often forbid her correſponding with the poor fallen angel-- 
For ſurely never did young Lady more reſemble what we 
imagine of angels, both in perſon and mind. But, tired 
out with her headſtrong ways (Jam forry to ſay this of 
my own child), | was forced to give way to it again : 
And, indeed, fo ſturdy was ſhe in her will, that J was a- 
fraid it would end in a fit of ſickneſs, as too often it did 
in fits of ſullens. 

None but parents know the trouble that children give : 
They are happieſt I have often thought who have none. 
And theſe women grown-girls, bleſs my heart! how un- 
governable !— | | 

believe, however, you will have no more ſuch letters 
from my Nancy. I have been forced to uſe compulſion 
with her, upon Miſs Clary's illneſs (and it ſeems ſhe is 
very bad): or ſhe would have run away to London, to 
attend upon her : Ard this ſhe calls doing the duty of a 
friend; forgetting, that ſhe ſacrifices to her romantic 
friendſhip her duty to a fond indulgent mother. 

There are a thouland excellencies in the poor ſufferer, 
notwithſtanding her fault: And, it the hints ſhe has given 
to my daughter be true, ſhe has been molt grievouſly 
abuſed. but I think your forgiveneſs and her father's for- 
giveneſs of her ought to be all at your own choice ; and 


no- body ſhould interweddle in that, for the fake of due 


authority in parents: And beſides as Mits Harlowe writes, 
it was what-every body expected, tho' Mits Clary would 
not believe it, till ſhe ſmarted for her credulity. And, 
for theſe reaſons, I offer not to plead any thing in alle- 
viation of her fault, which is aggravated by her admira- 
ble ſenſe, and a judgment above her years. ; 
| am, Madam, with compliments to good Mr. Hatlowe, 
and all your afnicted family, 
Your moſt bumble Servant, 
ANNABELLA Howe, 
I ſhall ſet out for the Iſle of Wight in a few days, 
with my daughter. | will haſten our fetting-out, on 
purpoſe to break her mind from her friend's diſtreſ- 
ſes ; which afflit us as much, nearly, as Miſs Cla- 
ry raſhnels has done you, 
L E T- 
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TE. 
Miſs Howe, To Miſs CLARIssA HARLOWE. 

My deareft Friend, Sat. Tuly 22. 
W E are buſy in preparing for our little journey and 

voyage: But I will be ill, I will be very ill, if I 
cannot hear you are hetter before I go. 

Rogers greatly afflicted me, by telling me the bad way 
you are in. But now you have been able to hold a pen, and 
as your ſenſe is ſtrong and clear, I hope that the amuſe- 
ment you will receive from writing will make you better. 

I diſpatch this by an extraordinary way, that it may 
reach you time enough to move you to confider well before 
you abſolutely decide upon the contents of mine of the 1 3th 
on the ſubj ect of the two Miſſes Montague's viſit to me; 
ſince, according to what you write, muſt I anſwer them. 

In your laſt, you conclude very poſitively, that you will 
not be his. Lo be ſure he rather deſerves an infamous 
death than ſuch a wife. But as I really believe him inno- 
cent of the arreſt, and as all his family are ſuch earneſt 
pleaders, and will be guarantees for him, I think the com- 
pliance with their intreaties, and his own, will be now the 
belt ſtep you can take ; your own family remaining im- 
placable, as I can aſſure you they do. He is a man of ſenſe ; 


and it is not impoſſible but he may make you a good huſ- 


band, and in time may become no bad man. 

My mother is intirely of my opinion : And on Friday, 
purſuant to a hint I gave you in my laſt, Mr. Hickman 
had a conference with the ſtrange wretch : And tho' he 
liked not by any means, his behaviour to himſelf; nor, 
indeed, had reaſon to do ſo ; yet he is of opinion, that 
he is ſincerely determined to marry you, if you will con- 
deſcend to have him. 

Perhaps Mr. Hickman may make you a private viſit be- 
fore we ſet out. If I may not attend you myſelf, I ſhall 
not be ealy, except he does. And he will then give you 
an account of the admirable character the ſurpriſing wretch 
gave of you, and of the juſtice he does to your virtue. 

He was as acknowledging to his relations, tho' to his 
own condemnation, as his two couſins told me. All that 
he apprehends, as he ſaid to Mr. Hickman, is, that if you 

o on appealing your caſe, and expoſing him, wedlock it- 
of will not wipe off the diſhonour to both: And more- 
over, 
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over, that you would tuin your conſtitution by your im- 
moderate forrow ; and by ſeeking death when you might 
* avoid it, would not be able to eſcape it when you 
* would wiſh to do fo.” 

So, my deareſt friend, I charge you if you can, to get 
over your averſion to this vile man. You may yet live to 
ſee many happy days, and be once more the delight of all 
your friends, neighbours, and acquaintance, as well asa 
ſtay, a comfort, and a blefling, to your Anna Howe. 

I long to have your anſwer to mine of the 13th. Pray 
keep the meſſenger till it be ready. If he return on Monday 
night, it will be time enouzh for his affairs, and to find me 
come back from Colonel Ambroſe's; who gives a Ball on 
the anniverſary of Mrs. Ambroſe's birth and marriage, 
both in one. The gentry all round the neighbourhood 
are invited this time, on ſome good neos they have re- 
ceived from Mrs Ambroſe's brother the governor. 

My mother promiſed the Colonel for me and herſelf in 
my abſence. I would fain have excuſed myſelf ro her; and 
the rather. as | had exceptions on account of the day (a): 
But ſhe is almoſt as young as her daughter; and thinking it 
fot ſo Wel! to go without me, Te ig'd ms, She could pros 
poſe nothing that was agreeible to me. And having had a 
ſeau ſparring blows with ea O hei very (ately, ! think I 
muſt comply. For I don't love jangling when 1 can help 
it; tho* | ſeldom make it my itudy to avoid the occaſion, 
when it offers of itſelf. 1 don't know, if either were not a 
little afraid of the other, whether it would he poſſible that 
we could live together: — l, All my father !- My mamma 
--- What ?- All my mother - What elie ſhould | fay? 

O my dear, how many things happen in this life to give 
us Cifpleaſure! How few to give us joy l am lure, I 
ſhall have none on this-occaſion ; ſince the true pariner of 
my heart, the principal half of the one eu, that it uſed 
to be ſaid, animated The pair of friends, as we were cal- 
led; You, my dear, (who uſed to irradiate every circle 
you ſet your foot into, and to give me real ſignificance, 
ina ſecond place to yourſelf), cannot be there !---One 
hour of your company, my ever inſtructive friend (I thirſt 
tor it !), how infinitely preferabje to me, to all the di- 
verſions and amuſements, with which our ſex are general- 
ly moſt delighted !---AGieu, my dear! A. Hows. 
(s) The 24th of July Miſs Clarifſa Harlowe's anniverſary birth-day, 
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LETTER LXVI. 
Miſs CLartssa HarLowe, To Miſs Howe. 
Sunday July 23. 

HAT pain, my deareſt friend, does your kind ſoli- 
citude for my welfare give me ! How much more 
binding and tender are the ties of pure friendſhip, and the 
union of like minds, than the ties of nature! Well might 
the ſweet ſinger of Iſiael, when he was carrying to the ut- 
moſt extent the praiſes of the friendſhip between him and 
his beloved friend, ſay that theloveof Jonathan, to him was 
wonder ful; that it ſurpaſſed the Ie of 2vomen! What an 
exalted idea does it give of the ſoul of Jonathan, ſweetly 
attemper'd for this ſacred bard, if we may ſuppoſe it but 
equal to that of my Anna Howe for her fallen Clarifla ! 
But, altho' I can glory in your kind love for me, think, 
my dear, what concern mult fill a mind, not ungenerous, 
when the obligation lies all on one fide. And, when at 
the ſame time, that your light is the brighter for my dark- 
neſs, I muſt give pain to a dear friend, to whom I de- 
lighted to give pleaſure ; and, at the ſame time, diſcredit, 
for ſupporting my blighted fame againſt the buſy tongues 

of uncharitable cenſurers ! 

This it is that makes me, in the words of my admired 
exclaimer, very little altered, often repeat : * O! that I 
Vu exe as in months paſt, as in the days when God preſerved 
* me! When his candle ſhined upon my head, and when by 
* his light I walked through darknels! AsI wasin the days 
ot my childboad.- when the Almighty was yet with me; 
* when Iwas in ny father's houſe: When | waſhed my ſteps 
* with butter, and the rock poured me out rivers of oil!“ 

You ſet before me your reaſons enforced by the opinion 
of your honoured mother, why I ſhould think of Mr. 
Lovelace for a huſband (2). 

And I have before me your letter of the 13th (5), con- 
taining the account of the viſit and propoſals, and kind 
interpoſition, of the two Miſſes Montague, in the names 
of the good Ladies Sarah Sadleir and Betty Lawrance, 
and that of Lord M. 

Alſo yours of the 18th (e, demanding me, as I may fay, 
of thoſe ladies, and of that tamily, when I was ſo infamouſſy 


and 
(a) See the preceding letter, (6) See P. 12.2. of this Vilame, 
(e See p. 127. of this Volume, 
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and cruelly arreſted, and you knew not what was become 
of me : 

The anſwer likewiſe of thoſe ladies, ſigned in fo full 
and ſo generous a manner by themſelves (a), and by that 
nobleman, and thoſe two venerable ladies; and, in his 
light way, by the wretch himſelf : 

Theſe, my deareſt Miſs Howe, and your letter of the 
16th (4), which came when I was under arreſt, and which 
I received not till ſome days after: x 

Are all before me. | 

And I have as well weighed the whole matter, and 
your arguments in ſupport of your advice, as at preſent 
my head and my heart will let me weigh them. 


Jam moreover willing to believe not only from your 


own opinion, but from the aſſurances of one of Mr. Love- 
lace's friends, Mr. Belford, a good natured and humane 
man, who ſpares not to cenſure the author of my calami- 
ties (] think with undiſſembled and undeſigning lincerity), 
that that man is innocent of the diſgraceful arreſt. 

And even, if you pleaſe in ſincere compliment to your 
opinion, and to that of Mr. Hickman, that (over-perſuaded 
by his friends, and aſhamed of kis unmerited baſeneſs to 
me) he, in earneſt, would marry me, if I would have hn. 

„Well, and now what is the reſult of all?---It is this: 
That I muſt abide by what I have already declared-- 
And that is (Don't be angry at me, my beſt friend) That 
„ I have much more pleaſure in thinking of death than of 
* ſuch a husband. In ſhort, as I declared in my laſt, that I 
** cannot--forgive me, if I fay, Iwill not---Ever be his. 

But you will expect my reaſons: I know yeu will: And 
it I give them not, will conclude me either obſtinate, or 
** implacable, or both: And thoſe would be ſad imputati- 
* ons, if jult, tobe laid to the charge of a perſon who thinks 
and talks of dying. And yet, to ſay, that reſentment and 
* diſappointment have no part in my determination, would 
* be laying a thing hardly to be credited. For, I own, I 
* haverelentments, ſtrong reſentments, but notunreaſona- 
dle ones, as you will be convinced, if already you are w_ 

46 0 

(a) See p. 132. (6b )See p. 126. : 

* Tnvte partsof this letter which are mark'dwithinverted comma's 
(thus ), were tranſcribed afterwards by Miſs Howe, in a letter to the 


lad es of Mr, Lovelace's family, dated July 29. and are tnus diſtin» - 


gu ed to avoid the ueceſſity of repeating them, when that letter 
comes to be inſerted. 
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cc 


ſo, when you know all my ftory—If ever you do know 


it For [begin to tear (ſo many things more neceſſary to 


cc 
64 


be thought of, than either this man, or my own vindica- 
tion, have | to do) that I ſhall not have time to com- 


„ paſs what I have intended, and, in a manner, promiſed 


you. (a) 
„ have one reaſon to give in ſupport of my reſoluti- 


on, that 1 believe yourtelt will allow of : But having 


cc 
ce 
16 
cc 
cc 


«i 


— 
- 


owned, that I have reſentments, I will begin with thoſe 
conſidetations, in which anger and diſappointment have 
too great a ſhare ; in hopes, that having once diſburden'd 
my mind upon paper, and to my Anna Howe, ot thoſe 
cor:oding uneaty paſlions, I ſhall prevent them for ever 
from returning to my heart, and to have their place 
lupplied by better, nulder and more agreeable ones. 
„ly price, then, my deareil friend, altho' a great deal 
mortified, is not ſufficiently mortified if it be neceſſary 
tor me to ſubmit to make that man my choice, whoſe 
actions are, and ought tobe, my abhorrence - What! 
-- ſhall I, who have been treated with ſuch premedita- 
ted and per ſidious harharity, as is painful to be thought 
of, and cannot with modeſty be deicribed, think of take- 
ing the violator to my heart? an I avow duty to one 
lo wicked, and hazard my talvation by joining myſelf to 
ſo great a profligite. now I know him to be ſo? Do 
you think your Clariſſa Hariowe fo loſt, fo ſunk, at 
leaſt as that ſhe could, for the ſake of patching up in 
the world's eye, a broken reputation, meanly appear in- 
dehted to the generolity, or compaſſion pet haps, ot a man 
who has, by means io inhuman, robbed her of it ? In- 
deed, my dear, I ſhould not think my penitence for the 
raſh lep took, any thing bette than a ſpecious delu- 
tion, it I had not got above the leait with tro have Mr. 
Lovelace for my huiband. 

© Yes, I warrant, | muit creep to the violator, and be 
thankſul to him for doing me poor juitice ! 

Do you not already fee me (purtuing the advice you 
give), with a down caſt eye, av;car beiore his friends, 
and before my own (ſuppoling the latter would at laſt 
condeſcend to own me), dive:tea o that noble confidence, 
which ariſes from a mind unconſcious ot having deſerv- 


ed reproach ? « Do 
(a) See Letter xxv. P. 85. 
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© Do you not ſce me creep about my own houſe pre- 
ferring all my honeſt maidens to myſelt---as if afraid, 
too, to open my lips, either by way of reproof or ad- 
monition, left their bolder eyes ſhould bid me look in- 
ward, and not expect perfection from them ? 

And ſhall I intitle the wretch to upbraid me with 
his generoſity ; and his pity; and, perhaps to reproach 
me, for having been capable of forgiving crimes of 
ſuch a nature ? | 


++ I once indeed hoped, little thinking him ſo premedi- 


tatedly vile a man, that I might have the happinelstore-- 


claim him : I vaialy believed, that he loved me well e- 
nough to ſufter my advice for his good, and the exam- 
ple I humbly preſumed I ſhould be enabled to ſet bim, 
to have weight with him; and the rather, as he had no 
mean opinion of my morals and underſtanding: But now, 
what hope is there left for this my prime hope? Mere 
I to marry him, what a figure ſhould I make, preaching 
virtue and morality to a man whom 1 had truſted with 
opportunities to ſeduce me from all my own duties !--- 


And then, ſuppoſing I were to have children by ſuch a 


huſband, mutt it not, think you, cut a thoughtful per- 
{on to the heart, to look round upon her little family, 
and think the had given them a father deſtined, witi.- 
out a miracle, to perdition ; and not innnotalities, 
propagated among them by his vie enaruple, might, 
too probably, bring down a curſe upon then? Aud, 
afterall, who knows but that wy own {infu, compliune 
ces with a man, who wou'd think bimfelf jntited to 
my obedience, might taint my OWn morals, und nike 
me, inſtead of a retoriner, an imitator : hin? . Fur 
who can touch pitch and not oe aviifed © 

Let me then repeat, that | truly deſgiſe rhis man! 
If I know my own heart, indeed do I picy him! 
Beneath my vety pity, as he is, Lusvertheleis pity nun! 
— But this I could not do, If1 fil bored him; Fo, 
my dear, one muit be greatly ſenble of the balene.s 
and 1ngratitude of thoſe we lure. | love him not; 
therefore! My foul diſdains eummunion with him 

** But altho' thus much is dus ro relcutment, verhave | 
not been ſo far carrivu away tv its angry effects, a: ty 1e 
rendered incapable of calliug about wat 1% to yu, 
and what coud de done, if the Altuloihiy, in vir to 
Vo; VI. U 4 
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| " — the time of my penitence, were to bid me to 
« live. 
Ihe ſingle life, at ſuch times, has offered to me, as the 
life, the only life, to be choſen. But in that, muſt I not 
«© now fit brooding over my paſt afflictions, and mourning 
my faults till the hour of my releaſe? And would not 
everyone be able to aſſign the reaſon, why Clatiſſa 
** Harlowe chole ſolitude, and to ſequeſter herſelf from 
the world? Would not the look of every creature, who 
«** beheld me, appear as a reproach to me? And would 
« not my conſcious eye confeſs my fault, whether the 
eyes of others*accuſed me, or not? One of my delights 
«© was, to enter the cots of my poor neighbours, to leave 
leſſons to the boys, and cautions to the elder girls : 
«© And how ſhould I be able, unconſcious and without 
pain to ſay to the latter, Fly the deluſions of men, who 
© had been ſuppoſed to have run away with one? 
© What then, my dear and only friend, can I wiſh for 
«© but death—And what, after all, is death? * Tis but a 
« ceſſation from mortal life : Tis but the finiſhing of an 
« appointed courle : The refreſhing inn after a fatiguing 
journey: Ihe end of a lite of cares and troubles ; and, 
ik happy, the beginning of a life of immortal happineſs. 
If die not now, it may potlibly happen, that I may 
© be taken when 1am lets prepared. Had I eſcaped the 
« evils ! labour under, it might have been in the midſt of 
« {ome gay promiſing hope; when my heart had beat 
high with the delice of lite; and when the vanity of 
„ this earth had taken hold ot me. 
„ But now, my dear, for your fatisfaQtion let me lay, 
© thataltho' i wiſh not for lite, yet would I not, like a 
715 « poot covard, deſert my poſt, when I can maintain it, 
Wl „and when it is my duty to mai tain it. 
| „More than ence, indeed, was 1 urged by thoughts 
© {o ſintul: But then it was in the height of my dittiets: 
« And once, particularly I have realon to believe, | faved 
„ myſelt by my deſperation from the meſt ſhocking per- 
©« ſonal inſults: trom a repetition, as far as 1 know, ot his 
„% yilenel(s ; the bat, women (with fo much reaton dreaded 
„ by me) pretent, to intimidate me, it not to atſiſt 7 O 
my dear, you know not what J ſuffered on that occaſi- 
« 0n!--Nor do | what I eſcaped at the time, if the wicked 
* man had approached me to execute the horrid purpoivs 
* + of 
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© of his vile heart. High reſolution, a courage I never 
knew before; a ſettled, nota raſh courage; and ſuch a 
command of my paſſions— I can only fay, I know not 
* how | came by ſuch an uncommon elevation of mind, if 
it were not given ine in anſwer to my earnelt prayers to 
„Heaven for ſuch a command of myſelf, be'ore I entered 
into the horrid company.” 

As Jam of opinion, that it would have maniſeſted more 
of revenge and deſpair, than of principle. had I commit- 
ed a violence upon myſelf, when the villainy was perperra- 
ted; ſo I ſhould think it equally criminal, were 1 now 


willfully to neglett mylcli; were I purps/ely to run into 


the arins of deach (as that man fuppoies | ſhail do) when 
I might avoid it. 

Nor, my dear, whatever are the ſuppoſitions of ſuch a 
ſhort-ſighted, ſuch a low- ſouled man, mutt you impute to 
gloom, to melancholy, to deſpondency, nor yet to a ſpfiit 
of faulty pride, or ſtill ore faulty revenge, the retolutioa I 
have taken never to marry his; and it not this, any man. 
So far from deſerving this imputation, I do alſuce you (my 
dear and «nl; love) that | will do everything I can to pro 
long my lite, till God, in mercy to me, ſal! be pleased to 
call for it. I have reaſon to think my punithinent is but the 
due conſequence of my fault, and | will not run away from 
ic; but beg of Heaven to ſanctiſy it to me. When appe- 
tite ſerves, i will eat and drink what is ſulficient to ſupport 
nature. A very little you know will do lor that. And 
whatever my phyſicians ſhall think fir to preſcribe, I will 
take, though ever-lodifagrecable. ln ſhort, I will do every 
thing | can do, to convince all my friends, who hereatter 
may think it worth their while to inquire after my laſt be- 
haviour, that | poſſeſſed my ſoul with toterable patience ; 
and endeavoured to bear with a lot of my own drawing, 
For thus, in humble imitation of the ſublimeſt exemplar, 
Joſten lay: — Lord it is thy will ; and it ſhall be m ne. 
Thou art jult in all thy dealings with the children of men; 
and I know thou wilt not afiit me beyond what I can 
brat: And, it I can bear it, | ought to bear it ; and (thy 
grace aſſiſting me) | wi / bear it 
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pet ſuaded, as much as that I am now alive, that 1 ſhall 
«« not long live. The ſtrong ſenſe J have ever had of my 
« fault, the loſs of my reputation, my difappointments, 
„ the determined reſentment of my friends, aiding the 
„ barbarous ufage I have met with where I leaſt deſerved 
« jt, have ſeized upon my heart: Seized upon it, before it 
« was ſo well fortified by religious conſiderations, as I hope 
it now is. Don't be concerned, my dear—But I am 
« fure, if I may ſay it with as little preſumption as grief, 
in the words of Job, That God will ſoon difſo/ve my 
« ſubflanre: and bring me to death, and to the bouſe ap- 
« fyinted for all living.” 

And now, my deareſt friend, yon know all my mind-- 
And you wili he pleaſed to write to the ladies of Mr. L ove- 
Jace's ſamilv, That I think myſelf infinitely obliged to 
them, ſor their good opinion of me; and that it has given 
me preater pleaiure than I thought 1 had to come in this 
life, that, upon the little krowledge they have of me, and 
that not perionai, ] was thought worthy (after the ill uſage 
I have received) 0i an alliance with their honourable 1a- 
mily : But that | can by no means think of their kinſman 
for a huſband : And do you, my dear, extract from the a- 
bove, ſuch reaſons as you think have any weight in th em. 

I would write my{eit ro acknowledge their favour, had 
I not more employment for my head, my heart, and my 
fingers, than 1 doubt they will be able to po through. 

| ſhould be glad to know when you ſet out on your 
journey; as alſo your little ſtages; and your time of ſtay 
at your aunt Hatman's; that my prayers may locally at- 
tend you, whitherſoeveryou go, and where ever you are. 

CLarissa HarLowe. 


LETTER. UCXVIL 

Miſs CLuss1ssa HARLoWE, To Miſs Howe. 
Sunday July 23. 
"THE letter accompanying This, being upon a very pe- 
culiar ſubject, | would not embaraſs it, as I may ſay, 
with any other. And yet having ſome further matters upon 
my mind, which will want your excuſe for direQting them 
to you, ] hope the following Lines will hawe that excuſe. 
My good Mrs. Norton, ſo long ago as in a letter dated 
the 3d of this month, (a) hinted to me, that my I 

too 
(a) Ste p. 38, 39 of this Volume. 
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took amiſs ſome ſevere things you were pleaſed, in love to 
me, to ſay of them. Mrs. Norton mentioned it with that 
reſpectful love which ſhe bears to my dearefl friend: But 
wiſhed, for my ſake, that you. weuld rein in a vivacity, 
which, on moſt other occaſions, fo charmingly becomes 
you. This washer ſenſe. You know that I am warrant- 
ed to ſpeak and write freer to my Anna Howe, than Mrs. 
Norton would dn. 

I durſt not mention it to you at that time, becauſe ap- 
pearances were /o ſtrong againſt me, on Mr. Lovelace's 
getting me again into his power, (after my eſcape to Hamp- 
ſtead) as made you very angry with me when you anſwer- 
ed mine on my ſecond efcape. And, toon afterwards I 
was put under that barbarous arreſt ; fo that I could not 
well touch upon that ſubject till now. 

Now, therefore, my deareſt Miſs Howe, let me repeat 
my earneſt requeſt (for This is not the firſt time by fevera! 
that I have been ob'iged to chide you on this occaſion), 
That you will ſpare my parents, and other relations, in 
all your converiations about me—Indeed, I with they had 
thought hi to take other mea{ures with me : But who ſhall 
judge for them? — The event has juflifed them, and con- 
demned me. They expected nothing good of this vile man: 
he has not, therefore, deceived them But they expected 
other things from me; and / have And they have the 
more reafon to be fet again me, if (as my aunt Hervgy 
wrote formerly (a) they intended not to force my inclina- 
tions, in favour of Mr Solmes; and it they believe, that 
my going off was the effect of choice an! premeditation 

have no defire to be received to favour by them: For 
why ould I fit down to with for what | have no reaſon te 
expect 2--Befides, | could not look them in the face, it they 
ewould receive me. Indeed | couid not. AH | have to hore 
ſor, is, firſt, that my father will abſolve me from this 
heavy malediction: And next, ior a laſt blefling. i he oh- 
taining of theſe favours ere necdtul to my peace of mind. 

| have written to my fotter ; but have only mentioned 
the abfolution. | 

Jam afraid, I ſhall receive a very harth anſwer from her: 
My fault, in the eyes of wy family, is of fe enormous a ng 
ture, that my ft application will hardly be encourage. 
then they know not (nor perhaps wi | bclieve,) that | am 
lo very ill as Jam. So that, were actually to Cie be- 

U 3 t2:& 
() Se Fel. III. Letter L. g. 248 
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fore they could have time to take the neceſſary informati- 
ons, you muſt not blame them too ſeverely. You muſt call 
it a Fatality, I know not what you muſt call it; For, 
alas! I have made them as miſerable as I am myſelf. And 
yet ſometimes | think, that, were they chearfully to pro- 
nounce me forgiven, I know not whether my concern for 
having offended them would not be augmented : Since I 
imagine that nothing can be more wounding to a ſpirit 
not ungenerous, than a generous forgiveneſs. 

I hope your mamma will permit our correſpondence 
for one month more, altho' I do not take her advice as to 
having this man. Only for one month, I will not defire 
it longer. When cataſtrophes are conſummating, what 
changes (changes that make one's heart ſhudder to think 
of) may one ſhort month produce !—But if ſhe will not 
Why then, my dear, it becouies us both to acquieſce. 

You can't think what my apprehenſions would have 
been, had I known Mr. Hickman was to have had a meet- 
ing (on ſuch aqueſtioning occaſion as muſt have been his er- 
rand from you) with that haughty and uncontroulable man. 

You give me hope of a viſit from him: Let him expe# 
to ſee me greatly altered. I know he loves me : For he 
loves every-one whom you love. A painful interview, I 
doubt! But I ſhall be glad to fee a man, whom you will 
one day, and an early day, I hope, make happy ; and 
whoſe gentle manners, and unbounded love for you, will 
make you ſo, if it be not your own fault. 

I am, my deareſt, kindeſt friend, the ſweet companion of 
my happy hours, the friend ever deareſt and neareſt to my 
fond heart, Your equally obliged and faithful 

| C.. HARLOWE. 

LETTER LXVIII. 

Mrs. NorToN, To Miſs CI. HarLows. 
| Monday July 24. 
Xcuſe, my deareſt young Lady, my long ſilence. I 
have been extremely ill. My poor boy has alſo been 
at death's door; and, when I hoped that he was better, 
he has relapſed. Alas! my dear, he is very dangerouſly 

ill. Let us both have your prayers ! 

Very angry letters have paſſed between your ſiſter and 
Miſs Howe. Everyone of your family is incenſed againſt 
that young Lady. I wiſh yon would remonſtrate againit 
her warmth ; fince it can do no good ; for they will not 
believe, but that ber interpoſition has your connivance; 
nor 
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nor that you are ſo ill as Miſs Howe aſſures them you are. 

Before ſhe wrote, they were going to ſend up young Mr. 
Brand the clergyman, to make private inquiries of your 
health, and way of life—But now they are ſo exaſperated, 
that they have laid aſide their intention. 

We have flying reports here, and at Harlowe-Place, of 
ſome freſh inſults which you have undergone: And that you 
are about to put yourſelf into Lady Betty Lawrance's pro- 
teCtion. I believe they would now be glad (as I ſhould be), 
that you would do fo ; and this, perhaps, will make them 
ſuſpend for the preſent any determination in your tavour. 

How unhappy am I, that the dangerous way my fon is 
in prevents my attendance on you ! Let me beg of you to 
write me word how you are, both as to perſon and mind. 
A ſervant of Sir Robert Beachcroft, who rides poſt on his 
maſter's buſineſs to town, will preſent you with this; and, 
perhaps, will bring me the favour of a few lines in return, 
He will be obliged to ſtay in town ſeveral hours, for an 
anſwer to his diſpatches. 

This is the anniverſary, that uſed to give joy to as ma- 
ny as had the pleaſure and honour of knowing you. May 
the Almighty bleſs you, and grant, that it may be the 
only unhappy one that may be ever known by you, my 
deareſt young Lady ; and by Your ever affectianate 

Joupita NokrTON, 


LETT EK: LARGE 
Miſs Cuarrissa HarLowe, To Mrs. NogToN. 
My dear Mrs. Norton. Monday night, Fuly 24. 


A D I not fallen into freſh troubles, which diſabled 
me for ſeveral days from holding a pen, 1 ſhould not 
have forborn inquiring after your health, and that of 
your ſon ; fort I ſhould have been but too ready to im- 
pute your own filence to the cauſe, to which, to my very 


great concern, | find it was owing. I pray to Heaven, 


my dear good friend, to give you comfort in the way moſt 
deſirable to yourſelf. 

Jam exceedingly concerned at Miſs Howe's writing 
about me to my friends. I do aſſure you, that I was as 
ignorant of her intention ſo to do, as of the contents of 
her letter. Nor has ſhe yet let me know (diſcouraged, I 
ſuppoſe, by her ill facet, 
ble to ſhare the delight which ſuch charming ſpirits give, 
without the inconvenience that will attend their Win 
omi xed are our beſt enjoyments ! t 


), that ſhe did write. Impoſſi- 


— — 
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It was but yeſterday that I wrote to chide the dear crea- 
ture for freedoms of that nature, which her unſeaſonable 
love for me had made her take, as you wrote me word in 
your former. I was afraid that all ſuch freedoms would 
be attributed to me. And I am ſure, that nothing but my 
own application to my friends, and a full conviction of 
my contrition, will procure me favour. Leaſt of all can l 
expect, that either your mediation or hers (both of whoſe 
fond and partial love of me is ſo well known) will avail me. 


She then gives a brief account of the arreſt : Of her dejection un- 
der it: Of her apprehenſions of being carried to her — lode- 
ings : Of Mr. Lovelace's avowed innocence, as to that inſult : 
Of her releaſe, by Mr. Belford : Of Mr. Lovelace's promiſe not 
to moleſt her: Of her cloaths being ſent ber: Of the earneſt de- 
fire of all his friends, and of himſelf, to marry her : Of Miſs 
Howe's advice to comply with their requeſts : And, of her de- 
clared reſolution rather to die, than be his, ſent to Miſs Howe, 
to be given to his relations, but as yeſterday. After which, 
ſhe thus proceeds: 


Now, my dear Mrs. Norton, you will be ſurprized 
perhaps, that | ſhould have returned fuch an anſwer : But 
when you have every-thing before you, you, who know 
me ſo well, will not think me wrong. And, beſides, I am 
upon a better preparation, than for an earthly huſband. 

Nor let it be imagined, my dear and ever venerable 
friend, that my preſent turn of mind proceeds from gloomi- 
neſs or melancholy ; for altho' it was brought on by diſap- 
pointment (the world ſhewing me early, even at my firſt 
ruſhing into it, its true and ugly face,) yet, I hope, that 
it has obtained a better root, and will every day more and 
more, by its fruits, demonſtrate to me, and to all wy 
ſriends, that it has. | 

I have written to my fiſler. Laſt Frida I wrote. So 
the dye is thrown. I hope for a gentle anſwer. But, per- 
haps, they will not vouchſaſe me any. It is my firft di- 
rect application, you know. I wiſh Miſs Howe had left 
ine to my own workings, in this tender point. 

It will be a great fatiſsfaftion to me, to hear of your 
perfect recovery; and that my foſter-brother is out of 
danger. But why faid I, out of danger? — When can this 
be juſtly ſaid of creatures, who hold by ſo uncertain a te- 
nure? This is one of thoſe forms of common fpeech, 
that proves the fraz/'y and the preſumption of poor mor- 
tals, at the ſame time. Don't 
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Don't be uneaſy you cannot anſwer your wiſhes to be 


with me. I am happier than I could have expected to be 


among mere ſtrangers. It was grievous at firſt ; but uſe 


reconciles every thing to us. The people of the houſe 


where I am, are courteous and honeſt. "There is a widow 
who lodges in it (have I not faid ſo formerly?) a good 
woman; who is the better for having been a proficient in 
the ſchool of affliction. 

An excellent ſchool ! my dear Mrs. Norton, in which 
we are taught to know ourſelves, to be able to compal- 


| fionate and bear with one another, and to look up to a 


detter hope. 

| have as humane a phyſician (whoſe fees are his leaſt 
regard,) and as worthy an apothecaty as ever patient was 
vilited by My nurſe is diligent, oblicing, fiient, and ſo- 
ber. So I am not unhappy u te + And within—l 
hope, my dear Mrs. Norton, that | ſhall be every day more 
and more happy within. | 

No doubt, it would he one of. zreateſt comforts 1 
could know to have you wirh me : \ ou. who love me fo 
dearly: Who have been be watchful {ultziner of wy help- 
leſs infancy: You, by wie precepts | bave been 'o much 
benefited !---In your dear boſom could | repote all my 


griefs: And by your piety, and experience in the ways of 


Heaven, ſhould I be ſtrengthened in what Jam ſtil: to go 
through. 

But, as it muſt not be, I will acquieſce; and fo, I 
hope, will you: For you ſee in what reſpeQs | am noe 
unhappy ; and in thoſe that I am, they lie not in your 
power to remedy. 

Then, as I have told you, I have all my cloaths in my 
own poſſeſſion. So I am rich enough, as to this world, 
and in common conveniencies. 

So you ſce, my venerable and dear friend, that I am not 
always turning the dark fide of my proſpects, in order to 
move compaſhon ; a trick imputed to me, too often, by 
my hard-bearted ſiſter; when, if J know my own heart, 
it is above all trick or artifice. Yet 1 hope at laſt I ſhall 
be ſo happy, as to receive benefit rather than reproach 
from this talent, if it be my talent. At /, I fay; for 
whoſe heart have I hitherto moved *--Not one, I am ſure, 
that was not predetermined in my favour. 


As 


— ——— — — 


. alcho”' but with my pen, after having found your cenſutes 
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As to the day—T have paſſed it, as I ought to paſs it 
It has been a very heavy day to me !-- More for my friends 
ſake, too, than for my own ?—How did they uſe to paſs 
it !—What a Gala! — Ho have they now paſſed it Lo 
imagine it how grievous - Say not, that thoſe are cruel, 
who ſuffer ſo much for my fault ; and who, for eighteen 
years together, rejoiced in me, and rejoiced me, by their 
indulgent goodnets I- But I will think the teſt!— Adieu, 
my cearelt Mrs. Norton !- Adieu! 
LEKI FER LAX. 
Miſs CL. HarLowts, To Ri Aran. Hartowr, 
Friday July 21. 
F, my deareſt Siſter, J did not think the ttare of my 
health very precarious, and that it was my duty tO 
take this ſtep | ſhoul:! hardly have dated to approach ycu, 


ſo dreadfully juſtißed as they have been. 

J have not the courage to write to my father himſelf ; 
nor yet to my mother And it is with trembling that I 
addreſs myielt to you, to beg of you to intercede for me, 
that my father will have the goodnefs to revoke that hea- 
vieſt part of the very heavy curſe he laid upon me, which 
relates to HEREAFTER: For, as to the HERE, I have, 
indeed, met with my puniſtment from the very wreich in 
whom I was ſuppoſed te place my confidence. | 

As ] hope not for ;eltoration to favour, | may be allow- 
ed to be very earne on this head: Vet will I not uſe any 
arguments in {ſupport of my icqueit, becauſe I am fure my 
tather cannot wiſh to have his poor child miterable for ever! 

] have the molt gratetul ſenſe of my mother's goodneſs 
in ſending me up my cloaths. I would have acknowledg- 
ed the favour the moment I received them, with the moſt 
thankſul duty, but that I fearcd any line from me would 
be unacceptabie. | 

1 would not give freſh offence . So will decline all other 
commendations of duty and love ; appealing to my heart 
for both, where both are flaming with an ardour that no- 
thing but death can extinguiſh : Therefore only ſubicitbe 
myſelf, without ſo much as a name, 

My dear and bappy ſiſter, Your affliited Ses want. 

A letter directed for me, at Mr. Smith's, a glover, in 


King-ſticet, Covent-garven, will come to hand. 
' L E T- 
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LETTER IXXI. 
Mr. BELT ORD, To RoperT Lovelace, E/; 
[In Anſwer to his Letters Numb. LIV. LVII. 


Edzware, Monday Tuly 24. 


HAT pains thou takeſt to perſuade thytelf, that 
the lady's ill-health is owing to the vibe arreſt, and 
to her friends implacableneſs! Poth, primarily (if they 
were), to be laid at thy door. What poor excules will 
good heads make for the evils they are put upon by bad 
hearts! — But tis no wonder, that he who can fit down 
premeditatedly to do a bad action, will content hiniſelf 
with a bad excuſe ; And yet, what fools muſt he ſuppoſe 
the reſt of the world to be, if he imazines then as caſily 
to be impoſed upon, as he can impoſe upon hinfgit? 

In vain doſt thou impute to pride or wiiitulne(s the ne- 
ceflity to which thou hait reduced this lady of parting 
with her cloaths: For can ſhe do otherwiic, and be the 
noble-minded creature ſhe is ? 

Her implacable friends have refuſed her the current cath 
ſhe left behind her; and wiſhed, as her filter wrote to 
her, to fee her reduced to want: Probably therefore they 
will not be ſorry that ſhe is reduced to fuch ſtreights; and 
will take it for a juſtification from Heaven of their wicked 
hard-heartedaeſs. Thou canſt not ſuppoſe ſhe would 
take ſupplies from thee; To take them from me would, in 
her opinion, be taking them from thee. Miſs Howe's 
mother is an avaricious woman; and, perhaps, the dau gia 
ter could do nothing of that ſort unknown to her; and, 
if the could, is too noble a girl to deny it it charged. And 
then Miſs Harlowe is firmly of opinion that ſhe ſhall ne- 
ver want nor wear the things ſhe diſpoſe: of. 

Having heard nothing from town that obliges m# to go 
thither, | ſhall gratiiy poor Belton with my company till 
to-mo1irow, or perhaps till Wedneſday : For the unnappy 
man is more and more loth to part with m. I ſhall toon 
let out for Epiom, to endeavour to ſerve him theie, and 
reinſtate him in his wa houſe. boot fellow ! he is moſt 
lortibly low-ſpirited ; mopes about; and noching 8 Han 
him. 
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him. Ipity bim at my heart; but can do him no good 
— What conſolation can I give him, either from his 
paſt life, or f tom his future proſpects ? 

Our friendſhips and intimacies, Lovelace, are only cal- 
culated for ſtrong life and health. When ſickneſs comes, 
we look round us, and upon one another, like frighted 
birds, at the fight of a kite ready to ſouſe upon them. 
Then, with all our bravery, what miſerable wretches are 
we! 

Thou telleſt me that thou ſeeſt reformation is coming 
ſvrittly upon me, I hope it is. I fee ſo much difference 

in the behaviour of this admirable woman n her illneſs, 
and that of poor Belton in his, that it is plain to me, the 
ſinner is the real coward, and the faint the true hero; 
and, tooner or latter, we ſhall all find it to be fo, if we 
are not cut off ſuddenly. 

The lady ſhut herſelf up at fix o'clock yeſterday after- 
noon ; and intends not to fee company till ſeven or eight 
this; not even her nurſe ; impoſing upon herſelf a ſevere 
fait. And why * Iris her birth-day !—Blooming, yet de- 
clining in her blofſom—ELyvery birth day till this no doubt 
happy !- -W hat uuſt be her reflections! What ought to 
be thine! 

What ſport doſt thou make with my aſpirations, and 
my proftrations, as :hou calleſt them; and with my drop- 
ping of the ban note behind her chair. I had too much 
awe of her at the time, and too much apprehended her 
diſpleaſure at the ofer, to make it with the grace that 
would better have become my intention. But the action, 
it awkward, was modeſt. Indeed, the fitter ſubject for ri- 
dicule with thee; „ho canſt no more taſte the beauty and 
delicacy of modeſt obiigingneſs, than of modett love. 
For the fame may be {aid of inviolable reſpect, that the 
poet ſays of unfeigned atfection. 

1 ſpeak, Kno not what !— 
Steak ever ſo ; and if | antwer you 
I know not what, it ſheaws the mare of love. 
Love is a child that talks in broken language ; 
Yet then it ſpeaks moſt plain. 

The like way be pleaded in behalf of that modeſt re- 
ſpect, which made the humble offerer atraid to javace 
the awful eye, or the ieveied hand; but awkwardly to crop 
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its incenſe beſide the altar it ſhould have heen laid upon. 
But how ſhould that ſoul, which could treat delicacy itſelf 
brutally, know any-thing of this ? 

But I am till more amazed at thy courage, to think of 
throwing thyſelf in the way of Miſs Howe, and Miſs Ara- 
bella Harlowe ! — Thou wilt not dare, ſurely, to carry 
this thought into execution ! 1 

As to my dreſs, and thy dreſs, I have only to ſay, That 
the ſum total of thy obſervation is this: That my outfide 
is the wor/t of me; and thine the be/? of thee: And what 
getteſt thou by the compariſon? Do thou reform the one, 
and I'll try to mend the other. I challenge thee to begin. 

Mrs. Lovick gave me, at my requeſt, the copy of a me- 
Citation ſhe ſhewed me, which was extracted by the lady 
from the Scriptures, while under arreſt at Rowland's, as 
appears by the date. She is not to know, that ſhe has ta- 
ken ſuch a liberty, 

You and I always admired the noble ſimplicity, and na- 
tural eaſe and dignity of ſtyle, which are the diſtinguiſhing 
charaQeriltics of theſe books, whenever any paſſages from 
them, by way of quotation in the works of other authors, 
popt upon us. And once I remember you, even yen, obſer- 
ved, that thoſe paſſages always appeared to you like a rich 
vein of golden ore, which runs thro” baſer metals; embel- 
liching the work they were brought to authenticate. 

Try, Lovelace, it thou canſt reliſh a divine beauty. 1 
think it muſt ſtrike tranſient (if not permanent) remorſe 
into thy heart. Thou boaſtett of thy ingenuity : let this 
be the teſt of it; and whether thou canſt be ſerious on a 
ſubject ſo deep, the occaſion of it reſulting from thyſelf. 


MEDITATION. 
Saturday, July 15. 


O That mY grief were thoroughly xveighed, and my ca- 
la mity laid in the balance together 
For nau it would be heavier than the ſand of the ſea : 
Therefore my words are ſwallowed up. 

For the arrows of the Almighty are xvithin me; the poiſen 
whereof drinketh up my ſpirit. The terrors of God de ſet 
them ſelves in array againſt me 

When I lie dozen, I ſay, When ſhall I ariſe? Then evil! 
Vol. VI. X N 
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the night be gone? And I am full of toſſings to and fro, un- 
to the dawning of the day. | 

My days are ſwifier than a aveaver's ſhuttie, and are 
ſpent without hope Mine eye ſhall no move ſee good. 

Wherefore is light given to her that is in miſery ; and 
life unto the bitter in ſoul ? 

Who longeth for death ; but it cometh not; and diggeth 
for it more than for hid treaſures ® | 

Why is light given to one wheſe 'wvay is hid; and whom 
God hath hedged in? 

For the thing which I greatly feared is come uton me! 

i was not in ſafety ; neither had | reſt ; neither was 1 
quiet : Vit trouble came. 

O that my words were now written? O that they were 
printed in a book that they were graven with an iron 
pen and lead in the book for ever ! 


I have alittle leiſure, and am in a ſeribbling vein : In- 
dulge me, Lovelace, a tew reflections on theſe ſacred books. 

We are taught to read the Bible when children, and as 
a rudiment «nly ; and, as far as | know, this may be the 
realon, why we think ourſelves above it, when at a ma- 
ture age. For, you know, that our parents, as well as we, 
wiſely rate our proficiency by the books we are advanced 
to, and not by our underflanding what we have paſſed 
through. But, in my uncle's illneſs, I had the curioſity, in 
foie of my dull houis (lighting upon one as in his cloſet), 
to dip into it: ind then | found, wherever | turned, that 
there were admirab/e things init. | have borrowed one, 
on receiving from Mis Lovick the above meditations ; 
for I had a mind to compare them by the b-ok, hardly 
believing they could be ſo exceedingly appoſiie as I find 
they are And one time or other, it is very likely, that I 
ſhall make a reloJution to give it a thorough peruſal, by 
wa' of courſe, as | may tay. 

This mean time, ! will venture to repeat, is certain, 
that the tiyle is that truly eaſy, ſimple, and natural one, 
which we thould admire in other authors excellively, 
Then all the world join in an opinion of its antiquity, and 
authenticity 100: and the learned are fond of ttrengthen- 
ing their citierent arguments by its ſanctions. Indeed, I 
was ſo much taken with it at my uncle's, that I was halt 

aſhamed 
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aſhamed that it appeared ſo new to me. And yet, I can- 
not but ſay, that I have ſome of the Old Teſtament hiilo- 
ry, as it is called, in my head: But. perhaps am more o- 
bliged for it to Jolephus, than ro the Bible itſelf. 

Odd enough, with all our pride of learning, that we 
chooſe to derive the little we know from the under cur- 
rents, perhaps muddy ones too, when the clear, the I- 
lucid fountain head is much ne rer at hand, and eaſter to 
be come at—Slighted the more, poſſibly, for that very 
reaſon |! 

But man is a pragmatical fooliſh creature ; and the more 
we look into him, the more we mutt defpi e him. —Lords 
of the creation !—W ho can torbear indignant laughter! 
When we ſee not one of the individuals of that creation, 
except his perpetually excentric ſelf, but acts within its 
own natural and original appointments: And all the time, 
proud and vain as the conceited wr»tch is of fancied and 
ſelf dependant excellence, he is obliged not only for the or- 
naments but for the neceſſaries of lite, (that is to fay, for 
food as well as raiment) to all the other creatures; ſtrut- 
ting with their blood and ſpirits in his veins, and with 
their plumage on his back: For what has h of his own, 
but a very milchievous, monkey-like, bad nature ? Yet 
thinks himſelf at liberty to kick, and cuff. and elbow out 
every worthier creature: And when he has none of the a- 
nimal creation to hunt down and abuſe, will make ule of 
his power, his ſtrength, or his wealth, to oppreſs the 
leſs powerful and weaker of his own ſpecies ! 

When you and I meet next, let us enter more largely 
into this ſubject: And, I dare ſay, we ſhail take it by 
turns, in imitation of the two ſages of antiquity, tolau_h 
and to weep at the thoughts of what miterable, yet con- 
ceited beings men in general, but we libertines in pariicu- 
lar, are. 

fell upon a piece at Dorrell's this very even'n”, i:t» 
tled, The ſacred Claſficks, written by one Blackwall. 

I took it home with me; and had not read a dozen pa- 
ges. when I was convinces. that | ought to be aſhained of 
myſelt to think, how greatly | have admired lets noble and 
leſs natural beauties in pagan authors; while | have known 
nothing of this all excelling collection o heauties, the Bi- 
ble! By my faith, Lovelace, I ſhall for the tuture have a 

| X 2 better 
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better opinion of the good fenle and taſte of half a ſcore 
paro s, whom | have fallen in with in my time, and de- 
ipited ior magnifying, as |. thought they did, the language 
and the ſentiments to be found in it, in prete ence to all the 
antient poets and philoſophers. And this is now a convinc- 
ing pioo! to me, and ſhames as much an infidel's preſump- 
tion as his jgnorance, that thoſe who know leaſt, are the 
grcateſt ſcoiters. A pretty pack of would be-wits of us, 
who cenſure withont knowledge, laugh without reaſon, and 
are molt noily and loud againſt things we know leaſt of! 


LETTER LXXII. 


Mr. BELToRο To Rog ERT LoveLace, E/q; 


Wedneſday, July 26. 
Came not to town till this morning early; poor Belton 
clinging to me, as a man deſtitute of all other hold. 

[ haſtened to Smith's; and had but a very indifferent 

account of the lady's health. I ſent up my compliments; 
and ſhe defired to ſee me in the afternoon. 
+ Mrs. Lovick told me, that, after I went away on Satur- 
day, ſhe actually parted with one of her beſt ſuits of cloaths, 
to a gentlewoman who is her (Mrs. Lovick's) benefactreſs, 
and who bought them for a neice who is very ſpeedily ta 
be married, and whom ſhe fits out and portions as her in- 
tended heireſs. The lady was ſo jealous that the money 
might come from you or me, that ſhe would ſee the pur- 
chaſer: Who owned to Mrs. Lovick, that ſhe bought 
them for half their worth: But yet, tho' her conſcience 
permitted her to take them at ſuch an under-rate, the wi- 
dow ſaye, her friend admired the lady, as one of the love- 
lieſt ot her ſex: and having been let into a little of her ſto- 
ry, could not help tears at taking away her purchaſe. 

She may be a good ſort of woman: Mrs. Lovick ſays, 
ſhe is: But Stur is an odious devil, that reconciles to 
ſume people the moſt cruel and diſhoneſt actions. But, 
nevertheleſs, it is my opinion, that thoſe who can ſuffer 
; themſelves to take advantage of the neceſſities of their 
fellow creatures, in order to buy any thing at a leſs rate 
than would allow them the legal intereſt of their purchaſe- 
money (ſuppoſing they purchaſe before they want), are no 
better than robbers tor the difjerence——To plunder 2 

wrecks 
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wreck, and to rob at a fire, are indeed higher degrees of 
wickedneſs: But do not theſe as well as the others heighten 
the diftreſſes of the diſtreſſed, and heap more miſery on the 
miſerable, whom it is the duty of every one to relieve ? 

About three o'clock I went again to Smith's. The lady 
was writing when I ſent up mv name; but admitted of 
my viſit. I ſaw a viſible alteration in her countenance for 
the worſe; and Mrs. Lovick reſpectfully accuſing her of 
too great aſſiduity to her pen, early and late, and of her 
abitinence the day berore, I took notice of the alteration 
and told her, that her phyſician had greater hopes of her, 
than ſhe had of herſelf; and I would rake the liberty to 
ſay, that deſpair of recovery allowed not room for cure, 

She ſaid, She neither deſpaired nor hoped. Then tep- 
ping to the glaſs, with great compoſure, My countenance, 
ſays ſhe, is indeed an honeſt picture of my heart. But the 
mind will run away with the body at any time 

Writing is all my diverſion, continued ſhe ; and I have 
ſubjeQs that cannot be diſpenſed with As to my hours, 
J have always been an early riſer: Bur now reſt is leis in 
my power than ever: Sleep has a long time ago quar ed 
with me, and will not be friends, altho' ] have made the 
firit advances. What ai be, mu/t 

She then ſtept to her cloſet, and brought to me a parcel 
ſealed up with three ſeals: Be fo kind, id ſhe, as to give 
This to your friend. A very gratetul preſent it ought to be 
to him. For, Sir, this packet contains all his letters te me, 
Such letters they are, as, compared with his actions, would 
reflect diſnonour upon all his Sex, were they to fall into 
other hands. 

As to my letters to him, they are not many. He may 
Either keep or deitioy them, as he pleaſes. : 

thought I ought not too ego this opportunity to plead 
for you: | theretore, with the packet in my hand, urged 
all the arguments | could think of in your iavour. 

She heard me out with more attention than I could have 
promiſed myteli, conſidering her determined reſolution. 

| wouki notinterru t you, Mr. Bel ord, taic the tho'! am 
far from being pleated with the ſehjiect o your dig ure, 
The motives tor your pleas in his tavour are generons I 
love to ſee inſtances of generous friendi{kip in either dex. 
But 1 have written my tull mind on this lubject ro Mig 


XA 3 Howe 
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Howe, who will communicate it to the ladies of his fami- 
ly. No more, therefore, I pray you, upon a topic that 
may lead to difagreeable rectiminations. 

Her apothecary came in. He adviſed her to the air, 
and blamed her for ſo great an application, as he was told 
ſhe made to her pen; and he gave it as the Doctor's opi- 
nion as well as his own, that ſhe would recover, if ſhe 
herſelt defired to recover, and would uſe the means. 

The lady may indeed write too much for her health, 
perhaps: But I have obſerved on ſeveral occaſions. that 
when the phyſical men are at a loſs what to preſcribe, 
they forbid their patients what they beſt like, and are moſt 
diverted with 

But, noble-minded as they ſee this lady is, they know 
not hali her nobleneſs of wind, nor how deeply ſhe is 
wounded ; and depend too much upon her yourh, which 
I doubt will not do in this caſe, and upon time, which 
will not allevi-:e the woes of tuch a mind: For, having 
been bent upon doing good, and upon reclaiming a liber- 
tine whom ſhe loved, ſhe is diſappointed in all her darling 
views, and will never be able, I tear, to look up with fa- 
tisfaQtion enough in herſelf to make life defirable to her. 
For this lady had other views in living, than the common 
ones of eating, ſleeping, d eſſing. viſiring, and thoſe other 
faſhionable amuſements, which fili up the time of moſt of 
her ſex, eſpecially of thoſe of it, who think themſelves fit- 
ted to ſhine in and adorn polite aſſemblies. Her grief, in 
ſhort, ſeems to me to be of ſuch a nature, that time, 
which alleviates moſt other per tons afflictions, will, as the 
poet ſays, give increaſe to hers. 

Thou, Lovelace, mighteſt have ſeen all this ſuperior ex- 
celler.ce, as thou wenteſt along. In every word, in every 
ſentiment, in every action, is it viſible. — But thy curſed 
inventions an intriguing ſpitit ran away with thee 'Tis fit 
that the ſubject of thy wicked boaſt, and of talents fo egre- 
giouſly milapplied, ſnould be thy puniſhment and thy curle. 

Mr. Goddard took his leave; and I was going to de fo 
too, when the maid came up, and told her, a gentleman 
was below, who very earneſtly enquiied after her health, 
and deſited to fee her: His name Hickman. 


She was overjoyed ; and bid the maid deſire the gen- 
tleman to walk up. 


1 would 
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I would have withdrawn ; but, I ſuppoſe, ſhe thought 
it was likely I ſhould have met him upon the ſtairs, and 
ſo ſhe forbid it. 

She ſhot to the ſtairs-head to receive him, and, taking 
his hand, aſked half a dozen queſtions (without waiting 
for any anſwer) in relation to Miſs Howe's health ; ac- 
knowledging. in high terms, her goodneſs in ſending him 
to ſee her, before ſhe ſet out upon her little journey. 

He gave her a letter from that young lady ; which ſhe 


put into her boſom, ſaying, ſhe would read it by-anc-by. 


He was viſibly ſhocked to ſee how ill ſhe looked. 

You look at me with concern. Mr. Hickman, ſaid ſhe 
—— Oh! Sir, times are ſtrangely alter'd with me, ſince I ſaw 
you lait a! my dear Miſs Howe's! -Whata chearfulcreature 
was I then !---My heart at reſt ! My proſpects charming! 
And beloved by every-body !---But I will not pain you ! 

Indeed, Madam, faid he, I am grieved for you at my ſoul. 

He turned away his face with viſible grief in it. 

Her own eyes gliſtened : But ſhe turned to each of us, 
preſenting one to the other : Him to me. as a gentleman 
truly deſerving to be called ſo; Me to him, as your 
friend, indeed [How was 1, at that inſtant, aſhamed of 
myſelf I] but, nevertheleſs, as a man of humanitv ; de- 
telting my friend's baſeneſs; and defirous of doing her all 
manner of good offices. | 

Mr. Hickman received my civilities with a coldneſs, 
which, however, was rather to be expected on your ac- 
count, than that it deſerved exception on mine. And the 
lady invited us both to breakfaſt with her in the morning ! 
he being obliged to return next day. 

I left them together, and called upon Mr. Dorrell, my 
attorney, to conſult him upon poor Belton's affairs ; and 
then went home, and wrote thus far. preparative to what 
may occui in my breakfaſting viſit in the morning. 


LETTER LXXIII. 
My. BELrox D, To RonerT Loverace, F/: 
| Thurſday Fu'y 27. 
Went this morning, accorcing to the lady's invitation, 
to hreakla't, and found Mr riickman with her. 
A good deal of heavineſs and concern hung upon his 
COUntCnance z 
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countenance; but he received me with more reſpect than 
he did yeſterday ; which, | preſume, was owing to the 
lady's favourable character of me. 
He ſpoke very little ; for I ſuppoſe they had all their 
| talk out yeſterday and before I came this morning. 
| By the hints that dropped, I perceived that Miſs Howe's 
; letter gave an account of your interview with her at Col, 
| Ambroſe's—of your profeſſions to Miſs Howe; and Miſs 
| 


Howe's opinion, tFat marrying you was the only way 
now left to repair her wrongs. 

Mr. Hickman, as I alſo gathered, had preſs'd her, in 
Miſs Howe's name, to let her find her, on her return from 
the Iſle of Wight, at a neighbouring farm-houſe, where 
1 neat apartments would be made ready to receive her She 
1 alked, How long it would be before they returned? And 
1 he told her, It was propoſed to be no more than a fort- 

1 night out and in. Upon which, ſhe ſaid She ſhould then 
rhaps have time to conſider of that kind propoſal. 

38 He had tendered her money from Miſs Howe ; but 
could not induce her to take any. No wonder I was :e- 
fuſed! She only ſaid, That, if ſhe had occaſion, ſhe 
would he obliged to no-body but Miſs Howe. 

Mr. Goddard, her apothecary came, in before break- 
faſt was over. At her defire he fat down with us. Mr. 
Hickman aſked him, if he could give him any conſolation _ 
in relation to Miſs Harlowe's recovery, to carry down to 
a lady, who loved her as ſhe loved her own life ? 

The lacy, faid he, will do very well, it ſhe will re- 
ſoſve upon it herſelf. Indeed you π¼ Madam. The 
Doctor is entirely of this opinion; and has ordered no- 
thing for you, but weak jellies, and innocent cordials, left 

1 you ſhould ſtarve yourſelf. And, let me tell you, Madam, 

} that ſo much watching, fo little nouriſhment, ans ſo much 

4 grief, as you ſeem to indulge, is enough to impair the moſt 
. vigorous health, and to wear out the ſtrongeſt conſtitution. 
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Wi Th, What, dit, ſaid the, can Ido? | have no appetite. No- 
; thing you call nouriſhing wil! ſtay on my ftomach. I do 

| what | can: And have ſuch kiud directors in Dr. H. and 

17 you, that I ſhould be inexcuſable if I did not. 

1 I'll give you a regimen. Madam, tep'ied be; which, I 
1 am ſure. the Doctor will approve, and will make phy- 

| | 0001 ſic unneceſſary in your caſe. And that is, Go to reſt 

Yi. | at 
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© at ten at night. Riſe not till ſeven in the morning. Let 
« your breakfaſt be water-gruel, or milk-pottage, or 
or weak broths: Your dinner any thing you like, ſo you 
vill but eat: A diſh of tea, with milk, in the afternoon z 


and ſagoe for your ſupper: And, my life for yours, this 


diet, and a month's country-air, will ſet you up.! 

We were much pleaſed with the worthy gentleman's diſ- 
intereſted regimen: And ſhe faid, referring to her nurſe 
who vouched for her,) Pray, Mr. Hickman, let Miſs 

owe know the good hands I am in: And as to the kind 
charge of the gentleman, aſſure her, that all I promiſed 
to her in the longeſt of my two laſt letters, on the ſubject 
of my health, I do, and will, to the utmoſt of my pow- 
er, obſerve. Ihave engaged, Sir, (to Mr. Goddard,) I 
have engaged, Sir (to me,) to Miſs Howe, to avoid all 
wilful neglects. It would be an unpardonable fault, and 
very ill become the character I would be glad to deſerve, 
or the temper of mind I wiſh my friends hereafter to 
think me miſtreſs of, if I did not. 

Mr. Hickman and I went afterwards to a neighbour- 
ing coffee-houſe; and he gave me ſome account of your 
behaviour at the ball on Monday night, and of your treat- 
ment of him in the conference he had with you before 
that; which he repreſented in a more favourable light 
than you had done yourſelf: And yet he gave his ſenti- 
ments of you with great freedom, but with the politeneſs 
of a gentleman. | 

He told me how very determined the lady was againſt 
marrying you ; that ſhe had, early this morning, ſet her- 
ſelf to write a letter to Miſs Howe, in anſwer to one he 
brought her, which he was to call for at twelve, it being 
almoſt finiſhed before he ſaw her at breakfaſt ; and that at 
three he propoſed to ſet out on his return. 

He told me, that Miſs Howe, and her mother, and 
himſelf, were to begin their little journey for the Iſle of 
Wight on Monday next : But that he muſt make the moſt 
favourable repreſentation of Miſs Harlowe's bad health, or 
they ſhould have a very uneaſy abſence. He expreſſed 
the pleaſure he had in finding the lady in ſuch good 
bands: Propoſed to call on Dr. H. to take his opinion, 
whether it was likely the would recover, and hoped he 
ſhould find it favourable. 
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As he was reſolved to make the beſt of the matter, and 
as the lady had reſuſed to accept of money offered by Mr. 
Hickman, I ſaid nothing of her parting with her cloaths. 
I thought it would ſerve no other end to mention it, but 
to ſhock Miſs Howe: For it has ſuch a ſound with it, 
that a lady of her rank and fortune ſhould be ſo reduced, 
that I cannot myſelf think of it with patience 3 not 
Know TI but one man in the world who can. 

This gentleman is a little finical and formal; butTthink 
him an agreeable ſenſible man, and not at all deſerving 
of the treatment, or the character you give him. 

But you are really a ſtrange mortal : Becauſe you have 
advantages in your perſon, in your air, and intellect, a- 
bove all the men | know, and a face that would deceive 
the devil, you can't think any man elſe tolerable. 

It is upon this modeſt principle that thou derideft ſome 
of us, who, not having thy confidence in their outſide 
appearance, ſeek to hide their defects by the taylor's and 
peruke-maker's aſſiſtance [Miſtakenly enough, if it be 
really done ſo abſurdly as to expoſe them more ;] and 
ſay'it, that we do but hang out a ſign, in our dreſs, of 
what we have in the ſhop of our minds. This, no doubt, 
thou thinkeſt, is ſmartly obſerved : But pr'ythee, Love- 
lace, tell me, if thou canſt, What fort of a ſign muſt 
thou hang out, wert thou obliged to give usa clear idea, 
by it, of the furniture of thy mind? 

Mr. Hickman tells me, He ſhould have been happy with 
Miſs Howe ſome weeks ago (for all the ſettlements have 
been ſome time engroſſed:) but that ſhe will not marry, 
ſhe declares. while her dear friend is ſo unhappy. 

This is truly a charming inſtance of the force of female 


friendhip ; which yuu and I, and our brother rakes, have 


conſtantly ridiculed as a chimerical and impoſſible thing, 
in ladies ot equal age, 1ank, and perteCtions. 

But really lovelace, | ſee more and more, that there 
are not in the world, with all our conceited pride, nar- 
rower-ſouled wretches, than we Rakes and Libertines are. 
And || tell thee how it comes about. | 

Our early love of roguery makes us generally run away 
from inſtructio ; and lo we become mere ſmatterers in 
the ſciences we are put to learn; and, becauſe we vil 


know no more, think there is no more to be _ N 
it 
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With an infinite deal of vanity, un-reined imaginations, 
and no judgments at all, we next commence half-wits ; 

and then think we have the whole field of knowledge in 
poſſeſſion, and deſpiſe every one who takes more pains, 
and is more ſerious, than ourſelves, as phlegmatic ſtupid 
fellows, who have no taſte for the moſt poignant pleaſures 
of life. 

This makes us inſufferable to men of modeſty and me- 
rit, and obliges us to herd with thoſe of our own caſt ; 
and by this means we have no opportunities of ſeeing or 
converſing with any-body who could or would ſhew us 
what we are; and ſo we conclude, that we are the cle- 
vereſt tellows in the world, and the only men of ſpirit in 
in it; and, looking down with ſupercilious eyes on all 
who give not themſelves the liberties we take, imagine 
the world made for us, and for us only. 

Thus, as to uſetul knowledge, while others go to the 
bottom, we only ſkim the ſurface ; are deſpiſed by people 
of ſolid ſente, of true honour, and ſuperior talents ; and, 
ſhutting our eyes, move round and round (like ſo many 


blind mill horſes) in one narrow circle, while we imagine 
we have all the world to range in. 


I raxtw myſelf in Mc. Hickuan's way, on his return 
from the lady; and we took a {mall repaſt, at the Le- 
beck's Head in Chandos ſtreet. 

He was exceſſively moved at taking leave of her; be- 
ing afraid, as he ſai to me, (tho' he would noi tell her 
io) that he ſhould never fee her again. dhe charged him 
to repreſent every-thing to Mi's Howe in the moſt favou- 
rable light that the truth would bear. f N 

He told me of a tender paſſage at parting; which was, 
that having ſaluted her at her cloſet- door, he could not 
help once more taking the ſame liberty, in a more fervent 
manner, at the ftairs- head, whitner ſhe accompanied him; 
and this in the thought, that it was the laſt time he ſhould 
ever have that honour ; and offering to apologize ior his 
freedom (for he had preſſed her to his heart with a vehe- 
mence, that he could nei her account for or reſiit) -x xcuſe 
you, Mr. Hickman ! that I will : You are my brother, and 
my friend: And to ſhew you, that the good man, who is 
to be happy with my beloved Miſs Howe, is very dear to 


me, 
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me, you ſhall carry to her this token of my love (offering her 
ſweet ſace to his ſalute, and preſſing his hand between hers:) 
and perhaps her love of me will make it more agreeable to 
her, than her punctilio would otherwiſe allow it to be: And 
tell her, ſaid ſhe, dropping on one knee, withclaſped hands, 
and unlifted eyes, that in this poſture you ſee me, in the 
!aft moment of our parting, begging a bleſſing upon you 
both, and that you may be the delight and comfort of each 
other, for many, very many, happy years ! 

Tears, ſaid he, fell from my eyes: I even ſobb'd with 
mingled joy and ſorrow ; and ſhe retreating as ſoon as I 
raiſed her, I went down ſtairs, highly diſſatisfied with my- 
ſelf for going; yet unable to ſtay, my eyes fixed the con- 
trary way to my feet, as long as I could behold the ſkirts 
of her raiment. 

I went into the back ſhop, continued the worthy man, 
and recommended the angelic lady to the beſt care of Mrs. 
Smith; and, when I was in the ſtreet, caſt my eye up at 
her window. There, for the laſt time, I doubt, ſaid he, 
that I ſhall ever beho!d her, I ſaw her; and ſhe waved her 
charming hand to me, and with ſuch a look of ſmiling 
goodneſs, and mingled concern, as I cannot deſcribe. 

Pr'ythee tell me, thou vile Lovelace, if thou haſt not a 
notion, even from theſe jejune deſcriptions of mine (as 1 
have from reflecting upon the occaſion, ) that there muſt 
be a more exalted pleaſure in intellectual friendſhip, than 
ever thou couldſt taſte in the groſſer tumes of ſenſuality? 
And whether it may not be poſſible for thee in time, to 
give that prefereace to the infinitely preferable, which 1 
ope, now, that I ſhall always give ? 

1 will leave thee to make the mol? of this reflection, from 

Thy true friend, 


J. BELFORD. 
LETTER LXXIV. 


Miſs Howe, To Mijs CLarissa HarLows. 
Tueſday, Fuly 25. 
OUR two affecting letters were brought to me (as 
had directed an letter from you ſhould be*} o the 
Cotonel's abou an h ur befote we bruke up. I could 
not 10ihear dipping into them there; and ſhedding more 
tears 
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tears over them than I will tell you of; altho' I dried my 
eyes. as well as I could, that the company I was obliged 
to return to, and my mamma, ſhould fee as little of my 
concern as poſſible. 

| am yet (and was then till more) exceſſively fluttered. 
The occaſion I will communicate to you by-and-by : For 
nothing but the flutters given by the ſtroke of death could 
divert my fir/t attention from the ſad and folemn contents 
of your laſt favour. Theſe therefore I muſt begin with. 

ow can l bear the thoughts of loſing ſo dear a friend! 
I will not ſo much as ſuppoſe it. Indeed I cannot Such 
a mind as yours was not veſted in humanity, to be ſnatched 
away from us ſo ſoon, There mult be ſtill a great deal tor 
you to do, for the good of all who have the happineſs to 
know you. 

You enumerate, in your letter of Thurſday laſt Ca), 
the particulars in which your ſituation is already mended : 
Let me fee, by effects, that you are in earneſt in that enu- 
meration ; and that you really have the courage to reſolve 
to get above the ſenſe of injuries you could not avoid; and 
then will I truſt to Providence, and my humble prayers, 
ior your perfect recovery: And glad at my heart ſhall I 
be, on my return from the little Iſland, to find you wel! 
enough to be near us, according to the propoſal Mr. Hick- 
man has to make you. 

You chide me, in yours of Sunday, on the freedom I 
:ake with your friends (8). 

I may be warm I know I am —Too warm. —Vet 
warmth in friendſhip, ſurely, cannot be a crime; eſpeci- 
ally when our friend has great merit, labours under op- 
preſſion, and is ſtruggling with undeſerved calamity. 

have no notion of coldneſs in friendſhip, be it dignified 
or diſtinguiſned by the name of prudence, or what it will, 

Yau may excuſe your relations. It was ever your way 
to do ſo. But, my dear, other people muli be atlowcd to 
judge as they pleaſe. l am not their daughter, nor the ſiſtes 
of your brother and fitter—! thank Heaven, I am nat. 

But if you are diſpleaſed with me for the freedoms T 
took ſo has ago, as you mention, | am e afraid, if you 
knew what paſſed upon an application I mae to your 
1{ter, very lately, to procure you the abſolution : ur 

Vol., VI. 4 heart 

(a) Letter I. p. 194. (6) See p. 242. 
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heart is ſo much ſet upon, that you would be ſtill more 
concerned. But they have been even with me. But I muſt 
not tell you all. I hope however, that theſe unforgivers 
(my mother is among them) were always good, dutiful, 
paſſive children to their parents. 

Once more forgive me. I owned I was too warm, 
But I have no example to the contrary, but from Tou: 
And the treatment you meet with, is very little encourage- 
ment to me, to endeavour to imitate you in your dutiful 
mecknels. 

You leave it to me, to give a negative to the hopes of 
the noble ſamily, whoſe only diſgrace is, that ſo very vile a 
man is io nearly related to them. But yet—Alas! my dear, 
I am ſo fearful of conſequences, fo /e/f/bly fearful, if this 
negative mu/? be given I don't know what I ſhould fay— 
But give me leave to ſuipend, however, this negative, till 
I hear from you again. 

Their earneſt courtſhip of you into their ſplendid fa- 
mily is ſo very honouiable to you— They fo juſtly admire 
vou—You mult have had ſuch a noble triumph over the 
baſe man—He is iv much in earneſt—'l he world knows 
ſo much of the unhappy afftair—You may do ſtill fo much 
cood—Your will is / inviolate—Your relations are % 
implacable—'Think, my dear, end re-think. | 

And let me leave you to do fo, while I give you the oc- 
caſion of the flutter | inentioned at the beginning of this 
letter; in the concluſion of which, you will find the ob- 
ligation I have contented to lay myſelf under, to refer this 
important point once more to your diſcuſſion, before 1 
give, in you! naive, the negative tha! cannot, when given, 
be with hon ur to yourlſelt iepented of or recalled 

Know then, my dear, that | accompanied my mother 
to Colonel Ambri:(e's, on the occaſion I mention to you 
in my former Many ladies and gen:iemen were there, 
whom you know; particularly Miſs Kitty D'Oily, Miſs 
Lloyu, iſs Bi e © Clyffe, Miſs Bruculph, and their 
reſpeRive admirers with the Colonel's two nieces, fine 
women both; beſides many whum you know not; for 
they were {rangers ta me, but by name. A ſplendid 
c0::41 any. and -I] plea'*. with one another, till Colonel 
Ambvioie introduced one, who the moment he was 

brought 
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brought into the great hall, ſet the whole aſſemblée into 
a kind of agitation. 


It was your villain. 

I thought I ſhould have ſunk, as ſoon as I ſet my eyes 
upon him. My mother was alſo affected; and coming 
to me, Nancy, whiſpered ſhe, can you bear the fight of 
that wretch without too much emotion? — f not, with- 
draw into the next apartment. 

I could not remove. Every-body's eyes were glanced 
from him to me. I fat down and fanned myſelf, and 
was forced to order a glaſs of water. O that I had the eye 
the bafiliſk is reported to have, thought I, and that his life 
were within the power of it—direQly would I kill him! 

He entered with an air ſo hateful to me, but fo agree- 
able to every other eye, that I could have looked him 
dead for that too. | 

After the general ſalutations, he ſingled out Mr. Hick- 
man, and told him, He had recolleQed ſome parts of his 
behaviour to him when he faw him laſt, which had made 


him think himſelf under obligation to his patience and 
politeneſs. 


And ſo, indeed, he was. 
Miſs D'Oily, upon his complimenting her, among 2 
knot of ladies, aſked him, in their hearing, How Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowe did ? 

He heard, he faid, you were not ſo well as he wiſhed you 
to be, and as you deſerved to be. 

O Mr. Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, what have you to anſwer 


for, on that young lady's account, if all be true that I 
have heard? 


I have a great deal to anſwer for, ſaid the unbluſhing 
villain : But that dear lady has ſo many excellencies, and 
ſo much delicacy that little fins are great ones in her eye. 

Little fins ! replyed the lady: Mr Lovelace's character 
is ſo well known, that no- body believes he can commit 
little ſins. 


You are very good to me, Miſs D'Oily. 
Indeed J am not. 


Then I am the only perſon to whom you are vet very 

good: And fo | am the lefs obliged to you. 
He turned, with an unconcerned air, to Miſs Playford, 
and made her ſome genteel compliments. I believe you 
2 know 
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know her not. She viſits his couſins Montague. Indeed, 
he hñad ſomething in his ſpecious wanner to lay to every- 
body: And this too toon quieted the diſguſt each perſon 
hac at his entrance. 

I fill kept my teat and he either ſaw me not, or would 
not yet fee me; and acdrefſing himſelf to my mother, 
tal ing hei unwilling hand with an air of high aſſurance, 
I am glad to fre you here, Madam; J hope Miſs Howe 
is well. | have reaſon to con plain greatly of her: But 
hope to owe to ber the higheſt obligations that can be laid 
on man. 

My daughter, Sir, is accuſtomed to be too warm and 
too ze-lous in her triendfhip> tor either my tranquillity, 
or her own. 

1 here had indeed been ſome late occaſion given for mu- 
tval diiplcaivie between my mother and me: But I think 
fe might have ſpared this to Vim; tho' no- body heard it, 
i believe, but the perſon to whom it was ſpoken and the 
lady who told it to me; for my mother ſpoke it low. 

We are not wholly, Madam to live for ourſelves, ſaid 
the vile hypocrite. It is not every one who has a ſoul 
capable of friendſhip: And what + heart muſt that be, 
which can be inſenſible to the intereſts of a ſuffering friend? 

This ſentiment from Mr. Lovelace's mouth, faid my 
mother !—PForgive me, Sir; But you can have no end, 
ſurely, in endeavouring to make me think as well of you, 
as _ innocent creatures have thought of you, to their 
cOlt. 

She would have flung from him. But, detaining her 
hand—Lefs ſevere, dear Madam, ſaid he, be leſs ſevere, in 
this place, I beſeech you. You will allow, that a very 
faulty perſon may ſee his errors; and when he does, and 
owns them, and repents, ſhould he not be treated merci- 


fully ? 

; air, Sir, ſeems not to be that of a penitent. But 
the place may as properly excuſe this ſubject, as what you 
call my ſeverity. | 

But, deareit Madam, permit me to ſay, that I hope for 
your intcreſt with your charming daughter (was his ſyco- 


phant word) to have it put into my power to convince all 


the world, that there never was a truer penitent. Ard 
why, why this anger, dear Madam (for ſhe ſtruggled to get 
el 
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her hand out of his ;) theſe violent airs, ſo maidenly !— 
Impudent fellow !—May I not aſk, ii Mits Howe be here! 

She would not have been here, replied my mother, had 
ſhe known whom ſhe had been to ſee. 

And is ſhe here, then? — bank Heaven !—He diſen- 

ed her hand, and ſtept forward into compa” y. 
ear Miſs Lloyd, faid he. with an air, (taking her 
hand, as he quitted my mother's) tell me, ell me, is Mits 
Arabella Harlowe here? Or will ſhe be here ? | was in- 
formed ſhe would: And this, and the oppo: tunity o pay- 
ing my compliments to your friend Viiis Howe, were 
great inducements with me to attend the Colonel, 

Superlative aſſurance! Was it not, my dear? 

Mis Arabella Harlowe, excuſe me, Sir, faid Miſs 
Lloyd, would be very little inclined to meet you here, or 
any-where elſe 

Perhaps ſo, my dear Miſs Lloyd: But, perhaps, for 
that very reaſon, Il am more deſirous to ſee her. 

Miſs Harlowe, Si, aid Miſs Biddulph, with a threat- 
ening air, will hardly be here without her brother. I ime 
gine, if one come, both will come. 

Heaven grant they both may ! ſaid the wretch No- 
thing, Mits Biddulph. ſhall Sein from me to diſturb rhis 
afſemblee, I affure you if they do. One calm halt-hour's 
converſation with that brother and fiiter, would be a moſt 


fortunate opportunity to me, in preſence ot the Colonel 


and his lady, or whom elſe they ſhould chooſe. | 

Then turning round, as if defirous to find out the one 
or the other, or both, he 'tpied me, and, with a very 
low bow, approached me. 

I was all in a flutter, you may ſuppoſe. He would have 
taken my hand. I refuſed it, all glowing with iucigna- 
tion : Every-body's eyes upon us. | 

| went from him to the other end of the room, and fat 
down, as I though: out of his hated fight : But preſently 
I heard his odious voice, whiſpering, behind my chai: (he 
leaving upon the back of it, with unpudent unconcern,) 
Charming Miſs Hqwwe ! looking over my ſhoulder: One 
requeſt] ſtarted up from m feat, but could hardly ſtand 
neither, for very indignati n- this ſweet, but becoming, 


Cildain, whitpered on the inſufferable creature! -.— Iam 


ſorry to give you all this emotion: But either here, or at 
Y 3 your 
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your own houſe, let me intreat from you one quarter of an 


hour's audience. I beſeech you, Madam, but one 
quarter of an hour, in any of the adjoining apartments. 

Not for a kingdom. fluttering my fan. I knew not 
what I did—But I could have killed him. 

Ve are ſo much obſerved—Elſe on my knees, my dear 
Mits Howe, would I beg your intereſt with your charm- 
ing friend. | 

She'll have nothing to ſay to you. 

I had not then your letters, my dear. 

Killing words !—But indeed I have deſerved them, and 
a dagger in my heart beſides. — I am fo conſcious of my 
demerits, that I have no hope, but in your interpoſition— 
Could I owe that favour to Miſs Howe's mediation, which 
I cannot hope for on any other account 

My mediation, vileſt of men- My mediation II ab- 
hor you! From my ſoul, I abhor you, vileſt of men! 
— "Three or four times 1 repeated theſe words, ſtammer- 
ing too. was exceſſively fluttered. 

ou can call me nothing, Madam, ſo bad as I will call 
myſelf.--l have been, indeed, the vileſt of men. But 
now I am not to. —— Permit me (Every-body's eyes upon 
us) but one moment's audience — to exchange but ten 
words with you, deateſt Miſs Howe—in whoſe preſence 
you pleaſe or your dear friend's ſake—but ten words 
with you in the next apartment. 

It is an inſult upon me, to preſume, that I would ex- 
change one with you, if I could help it Out of my way, 
and my ſight, fellow! 

And away J would have flung : But he took my hand. 
I was exceſſively diſordered Every body's eyes more and 
more intent upon vs. 5 

Mr. Hickman, whom my mother had drawn on one fide, 
to 11join him a patience which, perhaps, need not to have 
been jiniorced, c:me up jult then, with my mother, who 
has him by his leading ftrings—By his ſleeve, I ſhould ſay. 

Mr, Hickman. faid the bold wretch, be my advocate 
hut for ten words in the next apartment with Miſs Howe, 
in your preſence, and in yours, Madam, to my Mother. 

Hear, Nancy, what he has to fay to you. To get rid 
of hun, heat his ten words, 


Excuſe 
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Excuſe me, Madam. His very breath Unhand me, Sir! 

He figh'd and look'd—O how the piactiſed villain figh'd 
and look'd! He then let go my hand, with ſuch a reverence 
in his manner, as brought blame upon me from ſome, that 
1 would not hear him.—And this incenſed me the more. 
O my dear, this man is a devil !— his man is indeed a 
devil!—So much patience, when he pleaſes! So much 


- gentleneſs !—Yet ſo reſolute, ſo perſiſting, ſo audacious ! 


I was going out of the aſſemblee in great diſorder. He 
was at the door as ſoon as I. 

How kind this is! faid the wretch ; and ready to fol- 
low me, open'd the door for me. 

Il turn'd back, upon this, and not knowing what I 
did, ſnapp'd my fan juſt in his face. as he turned ſhort up- 
on me ; and the powder flew from his wig. 

Every body ſeemed as much pleaſed, as I was vexed. 

He turn'd to Mr. Hickman, nettled at the powder fly- 
ing, and at the ſmiles of the company upon him; Mr. 
Hickman, you will be one of the happieſt men in the 
world, becauſe you are a good man, and will do nothing 


to provoke this paſſionate lady; and becauſe ſhe has too 


much good ſenſe to be provoked without reaſon ; hut 
elſe, the Lord have mercy upon you ! 

This man, this Mr. Hickman, my dear, is too meek ſor 
a man. Indeed he is —But my patient mother twirs me, 
that her paſſionate daughter ought to like him the better 
for that Bur meek men abroad are not always meck men 
at home. I have obterved that, in more inſtances than 
one: And if they were. I ſhould not, I verily think, like 
them the better for being ſo. 

He then turn'd to my mother, reſolved to be even with 
w ard Where, good Madam, could Miſs get all t} is 
pirit | 

The company round ſmiled ; for I need not tell you, 
that my mother's high ſpiritedneſs is pretty well known ; 
and ſhe, ſadly vexed, ſaid, Sir, you treat me, as you do 
the rei! of the World ut 

I beg pardon, Madam, interrupted he: I might have 
ſpared my queſtion—And initantly (I retiring to the other 
end of the hall) he turr'd to Mits Playford: What would 


I give, Miis, to hear you ſing that ſong you oblig'd us 
with at Lord M's ? : , 


He 
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He then, as if nothing had happened, fell into a conver- 
ſation with her, and Mi's D'Olyffe upon muſic ; and whiſ< 
pering ſung to Miſs Playtord, holding her two hands with 
ſuch airs of genteel unconcern, that it vexed me not a lit- 
tle to look round, and ſee how pleaſed half the giddy 
fools of cur Sex were with him, notwithſtanding bis no- 
torious wicked chatacter — To this it is that ſuch vile 
fellows owe much of their vileneſs ; whereas, if they 
found themſelves ſhunned, and deipiſed, and treated as 
beaſts of prey, as they are, they would run to their ca- 
verns, there how! by themſelves; and none but ſuch as 
ſad accident, or unpitiable preſumption, threw in their 
way, would ſuffer by them. 

He afterwards talked very ſeriouſly, at times, to Mr. 
Hickman : At times, | ſay; for it was with ſuch breaks 
and ſtarts of gaiety, turning to this lady, and to that, and 
then to Mr. Hickman again, reſuming a ſerious or a gay 
air at pleaſure, that he took every-body's eye, the wo- 
mens eſpecially ; who were full of their whiſpering admi- 
rations of him, qualifed with /f's and But's, and What 
pity's, and ſuch ſort of ſtuff, that ſhewed, in their very 
diſpraiſes, too much liking. 

Well may our Sex be the ſport and ridicule of ſuch li- 
bertines! Unthinking eye-governed creatures ! — Would 
not a little reflection teach us, that a man of merit muſt 
be a man of modeſty, becauſe a diffi ent one? And that 
ſuch a wretch as this muit have taken his degrees in wick- 
edneſs, and gone through a courſe of vilene s, before he 
could arrive at his impenetrable effrontery ? An effronte- 
ry which can proceed only from the light opinion he has 
of us, and the high one of himſelf 
But our Sex are generally modeſt and baſhful themſelves, 
and are too apt to conſider that, which, in the main, is 
their principal grace, as a defect: And finely do they 
judge, when they think of ſupplying that defect, by 
2 a man, who cannot be aſhamed. 

His dilcourtle to Mr. Hickman turned upon you, and 
his acknowledged injuries of you, tho' he could fo lightly 
ſtart from the 1ubject, and return to it. 

I have no patience with ſuch a deviſ—Man he cannot 
be called. To be fure he would behaye in the ſame man- 
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ner any-where, or in any preſence, even at the altar itſelf, 
if a lady were with him there. 

It ſhall ever be a rule with me, that he who does not 
regard a woman with ſome degree of reverence, will look 
upon her, and occaſionally treat her with contempt. 

He had the confidence to offer to take we out ; but I 
abſolutely refuſed bim, and ſhunned him all I could, put- 
ting on the moſt contemptuous airs : But nothing could 
mortifv him. 

I wiſhed twenty times I had not been there. 

The gentlemen were as ready as T to wiſh he had broken 
his eck, rather than been preſent, I believe : For nobody 
was regarded but him. So little of the fop, yet fo elegant 
and rich in his dreſs : His perſon ſo ſpecious: His manner 
ſo intrepid: So much meaning and penetration in his face: 
So much gaiety, yet ſo little of the monkey: Tho' a tra- 
velld gentleman, yet no affectation; no mere toupet- 
man; but all manly ; and his courage and wit, the one ſo 
known, the other ſo dreaded, you muſt think the petits- 
maitres (of which there were four or fwe preſent) were 
moſt deplorably off in his company : And one grave gentle- 
man obſerved to me (pleaſed to tee me ſhun him as I did) 
that the poet's obſervation was too true, I hat the gene- 
rality of ladies were Rakes in their hearts, or they could 
not be ſo much taken with a man who had fo notorious a 
character. 

I told him, The reflection both of the poet and applier 
was much too general, and made with more ill- nature than 
good manners. 

When the wretch ſaw how induſtriouſly I avoided him 
Uſhiſting from one part of the hall to another, ] he at laſt 
boldly ſtept up to me, as my mother and Mr. Hick- 


man were talking to me; and thus, before them, accoſted 


me: 

I beg your pardon, Madam; but by your mother's 
leave, I muſt have a few moments converſation with you, 
either here, or at your own houſe ; and I beg you will 
give me the opportunity. 

Nancy, ſaid my mother, hear what he has to ſay to you. 
In my preſence you may: And better in the adjoining 
nn, if it muſt be, than to come to you at our own 

ouſe. 


I re- 


1 — P:— —ꝓͤ 
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I retired to one corner of the hall, my mother followin 
me, and he, taking Mr. Hickman under the arm, follow- 
ing her—Well, Sir, ſaid I, what have you to fay ;—Tell 
me here. 

I have been telling Mr. Hickman, ſaid he, how much 
I am concerned for the injuries I have done to the moi! ex- 
cellent woman in the world: And yet, that ſhe obtained 
ſuch a glorious triumph over me the laſt time I had the 
honour to ſee her, as, with my penitence, ought to have 
qualified her former reſentments : Sut that | w:ll, with all 
my ſoul, enter into any meaſures to obtain her forgiveneſs 
of me. My couſins Montague have told you this. Lady 
Betty, and Lady Sarah, and my Lord M. are engaged for 
my honour. I know your power with the dear creature, 
My couſins told me, you gave them hopes you would uſe 
it in my behalf, My Lord M. and his two fiiters are im- 
patiently expecting the fruits of it. You muſt have heard 
from her before now : I hope you have. And will you 
be ſo good, as to tell me, if I may have any hopes? 

It I muſt ſpeak on this ſubjeQ, Let me tell you, that 
you have broken her heart. You know not the value of 
the lady you have injured. You deſerve her not. And 
ſhe deſpiſes you, as ſhe ought. 

Dear Miſs Howe, mingle not paſſion with denunciations 
ſo ſevere. 1 mul know my fate. I will go abroad onee 
more, if I find her abſolutely irreconcileable. But I hope 
ſhe will give me leave to attend upon her, to know my 
doom from her own mouth. 

It would he death immediate for her to ſee you. And 
what muſt You be, to be able to look her in the face? 

I then reproached him (with vehemence enough, you 
may believe) on his baſeneſs, and the evils he had made 
you ſuffer : The diſtreſs he had reduced you to: All your 
friends made your enemies: The vile houſe he had carried 
you to: Hinted at his villainous arts; the dreadful arreſt : 
And told him of your preſent deplorable illneſs, and re- 
ſolution to die rather than bave him. 

He vindicated not any part of his conduct, but that of 
the arreſt ; and ſo ſolemnly proteſted his ſorrow for his 
uſage of you, accuſing himſelf in the freeſt manner, and 
by deferved appellations, that I promiled to lay betore you 
this part of our converſation. And now you have it. 


My 
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My mother, as well as Mr Hickman, believes, from 
what piled on this occaſion, that he is touched in con- 
ſcience foi the wrongs he has done you: But, by his 
whole hehaviour, I muſt own, it ſeems to me, that nothing 
can touch him {or half an hour together. Yet I have no 
doubt, that he would willingly marry you; and it piques 
bis pride, f could ſee, that he ſhould be denied: As it did 
mine, that ſuch a wretch had dared to think it in his power 
to have ſuch a woman whenever he pleaſed ; and that it 
muſt be accounted a condeſcenſion, and matter of obliga- 
tion (by all his own family, at leaſt), that he would vouch- 
ſafe to think of marriage. | 

Now, my dear, you have the reaſon before you, why 
I ſuſpend the deciſive Negative to the ladies of his family : 
My mother, Mitis Lloyd, and Miſs Biddulph, who were 
inquiſitive after the ſubject oi our retired converſation, and 
whoſe curioſity I thought it was right, in ſome degree, to 
gratify (eſpecially as thoſe young ladies are of our ſelect 
acquaintance), are all of opinion, that you ſhould be his. 

| You will let Mr. Hiekman know your whole mind; 
and when he acquaints me with it, I will tell you all my 
own. | 

Mean time, may the news he will bring me of the ſtate 
of your health, be favourable! prays, with the utmoſt 
fervency, 


Your ever faithful and affetionate 


ANNA Howe. 
LETT SR LEET. 


Miſs CLaRISSA HarLowe, To Miſs Hows. 
My deareſt Miſs Hows, Thurſday, July 27. 
F TER I have thankfully acknowledged your fa- 
vour in ſending Mr. Hickman to viſit me before 
you ſet out upon your i»tended journey, 1 muſt chide you 
(in the ſincerity of that faithful love, which could not be 
the love it is, if it would not admit of that cementing 
freedom) for tu'pending the decifive Negative, which, 
upon ſuch full deliberation, 1 had entreated you to give to 
Mr Lovelace's relations. 
I am ſorry, that | am obliged to repeat to you, my dear, 
who know me to well, that were I fure I ſhould live many 


gears, 
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years, I would not have Mr. Lovelace: Much leſs can 1 
think of him, as it is probable I may not live one. 

As to the 9world, and its cenſures, you know, my dear, 
that, however deſirous I always was of a fair fame, yet | 
never thought it right to give more than a /econd place to 
the world's opinion. The challenges made to Mr. Love- 
lace by Miſs D'Oily. in public company, are a freſh proof, 
that I have loſt my reputation: And what advantage would 
it be to me, were it retrievable, and were I to live long, 
it I could not acquit myſelf to my/e/f ? _ 

Having, in my former, ſaid ſo much on the freedoms 
ou have taken with my friends, I ſhall fay the leſs now: 

ut your hint, that iomething elſe has newly paſſed be- 
tween ſome of them and you gives me great concern, 
and that as well for my own ſake as for theirs; ſince it 
muſt neceſſarily incenſe them againſt me. I wiſh, my dear, 
that I had been left to my own courſe on an occaſion fo 
wery intereſting to myſelf, but ſince what is done cannot 
be helped, I mult abide the conſequences: Yet I dread, 
more than before, what may be my ſiſter's anſwer, if an 
anſwer be at all vouchſaſed. 

Will you give ine leave, my dear, to cloſe this ſubject 
with one remark?—lIt is this: That my beloved friend, 
in points where her own laudable zeal is concerned, has 
ever ſeemed more ready to fly from the rebuke, than the 
fault. If you will excuſe this treedom, I will acknowledge 
thus far in favour of your way of thinking, as to the con- 
duct of ſome patents in theſe nice caſes, That indiſcreet op- 
poſition does frequently as much miſchief ©: gi:/dy love. 

As to the invitation you are ſo kind as to give me, to 
remove piivately into vour neighbourhood, 7 have told 
Mr. Hickman, that I wil! conſider of it: But believe, if 
you will be ſo good as to excuſe me, that I ſhall not ac- 
cept of it, even ſhould I be 46% to remove. I will give 
you my reaſons tor declining it; and ſo 1 ought, when 
both my love and my gratitude. would make a viſit now- 
and-then, from my dear [iis Howe, the moſt conſolato- 
ry thing n the world to me : 

You muſt know then, that thiy great town, wicked as it 
is, wants not opportunities of beg ber ; having daily 
prayers at ſeveral churches in it; and I am deſirous, as my 
ſtrength will admit, to embrace thoſe opportunities. Ihe 
method 
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method I have propoſed to myſelf (and was beginning to 
practi ſe, when that cruel arreſt deprived me both of free- 
dom and ſtrength), is this: When 1 was diſpoſed to gentle 
exerciſe, I took a chair to St. Punſtan's church in Fleet- 
ſtreet, where are prayers at ſeven in the morning: I pro- 
poſed, if the weather favoured, to walk (if not, to take 
chair) to Lincoln's-Inn chapel ; where, at eleven in the 
morning, and at five in the aftexnoon, are the ſame deſi- 
rable opportunities; and at other times to go no farther 
than Covent-Garden church, where are early morning 
prayers likewiſe. 25 

This method, purſued, I doubt not, will greatly help, 
as it has already done, to calm my diſturbed thoughts, and 
to bring me to that perfect reſignation, which I aſpire aſ- 
ter: For I muſt own, my dear, that ſometimes ſtill my 
griefs, and my reflections, are too heavy for me; and all 
the aid I can draw from religious duties is hardly ſufficient 
to ſupport my ſtaggering reaſon. I am a very young 
creature, you know, my dear, to be left to my own con- 
duct, in fach circumſtances as I am in. | | 

Another reaſon why I chooſe not to go down into your 
neighbourhood, is, The diſpleaſure that might ariſe on 
my account between your mother and you. 

If, indeed, you were actually married, and the worthy 
man (who would then have a title to all your regard) were 
earneſtly defirons of my near neighbourhood, I know not 
what I might do: For altho' I might not perhaps intend to 
eve upmy other important reaſons at the ie ſhould make 
you acongratulatory viſit, vet I might not xnow how to de- 
ny myſeifthe pleaſure of continuing near you, when there. 
I fend you inclofed the copy of my letter to my ſiſter. I 
hope it will be thought to be written with a true penitent 
ſpirit ; for indeed it is. I deſire that you will not think I 
ſtoop too low in it; ſince there can be no ſuch thing as that, 
in a child, to parents whom ſhe has unbappily offended, 

But if ill (perhaps more diſguſted than before at your 
freedom with them) they ſhovid paß it by with the con- 
tempt of flence (ſor J have nt yet been favoured wWithan 
anſwer), I muſt learn to think it right in them | h d; 


eſpecially as it is my firſt ditect application: I have 
often cenſured the bo!dneſs of He., ub, ue a 
favour, which it is in a perſon's »αναονν 56 punts OF to re- 

Vor. VI. 2. ſe, 
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fuſe, take the liberty of being offended, if they are not 
gratified ; as if the ere had not as good a right to 
reject, as the petitioner to aſk. 

But if my letter ſhould be anſwered, and that in ſuch 
terms as will make he loth to communicate it to ſo warm 
a friend---you muſt not, my dear, take upon you to cen- 
ſure my relations ; but allow for them, as they know not 
what I have ſuffered ; as being filled with 5 reſentments 
againſt me C juſt to them, if they think them juſt) ; and as 
not bein able to judge of the reality of my penitence. | 

And aſter all, what can they do for me ?-- They can only 
pity me: And what will that do, but augment their own 
grief'; to which, at es their re/entment is an allevia- 
tion? For can they, by their pity, reſtore to me my loſt re- 
putation ? Can they, by it purchaſe a ſponge, that will wipe 
out from the year 7 the fatal five months of my life a? 

Your account of the gay, unconcerned behaviour of Mr. 
Lovelace, at the Colonel's, does not ſurpriſe me at all, af- 
ter I am told, that he had the intrepidity to go thither, 
knowing who were invited and ex -Ded.——Only this, my 
dear, I really wonder at, that Miſs Howe could imagine, 
that I could have a thought of ſuch a man for a huſband. 

Poor wretch ! I pity him, to ſee him fluttering about! 
abuſing talents that were given him for excellent purpo- 
ſes; taking courage for wit; and dancing, fearleſs of 


danger on the * of a precipice ! 
| 


But, indeed, his threatning to ſee me, moſt ſenſibly 
alarms and ſhocks me. I cannot but hope, that I never, 
never more ſhall ſee him in this world. 

Since you are ſo loth, wy dear, to ſend the deſired Ne- 
gative to the ladies of his family, I will only trouble you 
to tranſmit the letter I ſhall incloſe for that purpoſe : di- 
rected indeed to yourſelf, becauſe it was to you that thoſe 
ladies applied themſelves on this occaſion ; but to be ſent 
by you to any one of the ladies, at your own choice. 

I commend myſelf, my deareſt Miſs Howe, to your 
prayers ; and conclude with repeated thanks for ſending 
Mr. Hickman to me ; and with wiſhes for your health and 
happineſs, and for the ſpeedy celebration of your nuptials. 

Your ever-affetionate and nbliger!, 
CLARISSA a 


LE T- 


(2) She takes in the time that ſhe appointed to meet Mr. Lovelace 
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LETTER. LXXVI. 
Miſs CLARISSA HarLowe, To Miſs Howe. 
[ Inclo/ed in the preceding. ] 


My deareft Miſs Howe, T hurſday, July 27. 
INCE you ſeem loth to acquieſce in my determined 
reſolution, ſignified to you as ſoon as 1 was able to 
hold a pen, I beg the favour of you, by this, or by any 

other way you think moſt proper, to acquaint the worth 
Ladies who have applied to you in behalf of their rela- 


tion, that, altho' I am infinitely obliged to their generous 


opinion of me, yet I cannot conſent to /an&ify, as I ma 

ſay, Mr. Lovelace's repeated breaches of all moral ſancti- 

ons, and hazard my future happineſs by an union with à 

man, thro* whoſe premeditated injuries, in a long train 

- the baſeſt contrivances, I have forfeited my temporal 
opes. 

He himſelf, when he reflects upon his own actions, 
muſt ſurely bear teſtimony to the juſtice, as well as fitneſs, 
of my determination. The Ladies, I dare fay, would, 
were they to know the whole of my unhappy ſtory. 

Be pleaſed to acquaint them,. that I deceive myſelf, if 
my reſolution on this head (however ingratefully, and 
even inhumanly, he has treated me) be not owing more 
to principle than paſſion. Nor can I give a ſtronger proof 
of the truth of this aſſurance, than by declaring, that I 
can and will forgive him, on this one eaſy condition, 
That he awill never moleſt me more. 

In whatever way you chooſe to make this declaration, 


be pleaſed to let my moſt reſpetful compliments to the 


Ladies of the noble family, and to my Lord M. accom- 


| 4 it. And do you, my dear, believe, that I ſhall be 
e 


to the laſt moment of my life, 
Your ever-obliged and affeticnate 


CLarktssa HaRrLowE. 


2 2 LET. 
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LETTER LXXVIL 
Mr. Lovelace, To JohN BELFrorD, E/; 


Friday, July 28. 
Have three letters of thine to take notice of (a) : But 
an divided in ny ina, cher to quaricl with thee, 
on thy u, merciſul reflecuons; or to tun k thee, tor thy 
acc: vtable particulatity and diligence. But frycral of my 
{we t dears have J, indecd, in my ume made ! cry and 
laugh in a breath; nay, one ſhuc of their pretty faces 
laugh, before the cry could go off of the other: Why 


mu; ! not, therefore, curſe and applaud thee in the ſame 
moment? S take both in one: And what follows, as it 


ſhall ziſe frem n.y pen. 

How ten have I ingenucuſly confeſſed my fins againſt 
this excellent creature Vet thou n pareh me, altho? 
as bad a man as myielf. Since then, I get ſo little by my 
confeſſions, I had à good mind to try to defend myſelf: 
and thut not ouly from antient and modern ftory, but 
fium common practice; and yet avoid repeating any- 
thiug I have ſuggeſted before in my own behalf, 

I am in a hundur to play the fool with my pen: Briefly 
then, treu. antient ſtory firil ;---PNoſt thou not think, that 
Jani as L.uch entitled to forgiveneſs on Miſs Harlowe's 
account, as Virgil s bero was on Queen Dido's ? For what 
an ingrateful vailet was that vagabond to the ho/pitable 

rinceis, who had wi/i/ingly conterred upon him the laſt 
He ?---Stcaling away (whence, I ſuppoſe, the ironi- 
cal phraſe ot Tru Tryan to this day) hke a thief; pre- 
tendedly indecd at the command of the gods; but could 
that be, when the errand he went upon was to rob other 
princes, not only of their dominions, but of their lives? 
Yet this fellow is, at every word, the p/as ZEncas, with 
the immortal bard who CREE him. 

Should Miſs Harlowe even break her heart (which Hea- 
ven forbid !) for the uſage ſhe has received (to ſay nothing 
of her diſappointed pride, to which her death would be 
attributable, more than to reaſon) what compariſon will 
her fate hold to Queen Dido's ! And have I half the obli- 
gation to her, that Aneas had to the Queen of ä ? 

e 


fa) Letters Ixxi. Ixxii. Ixxiii. 
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The latter placing a confidence, the former none, in her 
man ?---Then, whom el/e have I robbed ? Whom elfe 
have I injured ? Her brother's worthleſs life I gave him, 
inſtead of taking any man's, as the Trojan vagabond 
did the lives of thouſands. Why then ſhould it not be 
the pius Lovelace, as well as the piu, Zneas ? For doſt 
thou think, had a conflagration happened, and had ãt been 
in my power, that I would not have ſaved my old Anchi- 
ſes (as he did his from the Ilion bonfire) even at the ex- 
pence of my Creuſa, had I had a wife of that name ? 

But for a more modern inſtance in my favour Have I 
uſed Miſs Harlowe, as our famous Maiden Queen, as ſhe 
was called, uſed one of her own blood, a Siſter Queen; 
who threw herſelf into her protection from her rebel-ſub- 
jects; and whom ſhe detained priſoner eighteen years, and 
at laſt cut off her head? Yet (credited by worſe and weaker 
reigns, a ſucceſſion four deep) do not honeſt Proteſtants 
pronounce her pious too !---And call her particularly heir 
Queen ? 

As to common practices :---Who, let me aſk, that has it in 
his power to gratify a predominant paſſion, be it what it 
will, denies kim f the gratification Leaving it to 
cooler deliberation ; and, if he be a great man, to his 
fatterers ; to find a reaſon for it afterwards. 

Then, as to the worſt part of my treatment of this lady 
---How many men are there, who, as well as I, have 
ſought, by intoxicating liquors, firſt to incbriate, then 
to ſubdue ? What ſignifies what the potations were, when 
the ſame end was in view ? | 

Let me tell thee, upon the whole, that neither the Queen 
of Carthage, nor the Queen of Scots, would have thought 
they had any reaſon to complain of cruelty, had they been 
uſed no worſe than IT have uſed the Queen of my heart: 
And then do I not aſpire with my whole foul to repair by 
marriage? Would the pu, neus, thinkeſt thon, have 

done ſuch a piece of juſtice by Dido, had the lived ? 
Come, come, Belford, let people run away with no- 
tions as they will, Jam comparatively a very innocent 
man. And if by theſe, and other like reaſonings, I have 
quieted my ov'n conſcience, a great end is anſwered. 
What have I to do with the world ? | 
And now I fit me peaccably den io c der thy letters, 


2 3 1 hope 
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J hope thy pleas in my favour (a), when ſhe gave thee 
(ſo generouſly gave thee), for me, my letters, were urged 
with an honeſt energy. But I ſuſpect thee much for 
ing too ready to give up thy client. Then thou haſt ſuch 
A miſgiving aſpect; an aſpect, rather inviting rejection, 
than „ | mac) age with it; and art ſuch an heſitate- 
ing, ſuch an humming and hawing caitiff; that I ſhall at- 
tribute my failure, if f do fail, rather to the inability and 
ill looks of my advocate, than to my cauſe. Again, Thou 
art deprived of the force men of our caſt give to argu- 
ments ; for ſhe won't let thee ſwear !---Art moreover a 
very heavy, thoughtleſs fellow ; tolerable only at a ſecond 
rebound ; a horrid dunce at the impromptu. Theſe, en- 
countering with ſuch a lady, are great diſadvantages.--- 
And ſtill a greater is thy balancing (as thou doſt at preſent) 
between old Rakery and new Reformation: Since this puts 
thee into the ſame ſituation with her, as they told me at 
Leipſic Martin Luther was in, at the firſt public diſpute 
which he held, in defence of his ſuppoſed aeav doctrines, 
with Eckius. For Martin was then but a linſey-wolſey 
Reformer. He retained ſome dogma, which, by natural 
conſequence, made others that he held untenable. So 
that Eckius, in ſome points, had the better of him. But, 
from that time, he made clear work, renouncing all that 
ſtood in his way: And then his doctrines ran upon all 
fours. He was never puzzled afterwards; and could boldly 
declare, that he would defend them in the face of angels 
and men; and to his friends, who would have diſſuaded 
him from venturing to appear before the emperor Charles 
the Fifth at Spires, T hat, were there as many devils at Spires, 
as tiles upon the houſes, he would go. An anſwer that 1s 
admired by every proteſtant Saxon to this day. 

Since then thy unhappy aukwardneſs deſtroys the force 
of thy arguments, I think, thou hadſt better (for the pre- 
ſent, however) forbear to urge her on the ſubject of ac- 
cepting the reparation I offer ; left the continual teazing of 
ker to forgive me ſhould but ld 6g her in her denials 
of forgiveneſs ; till, for confftency lake, ſhe'll be forced to 
adhere to a reſolution fo often avowed : Whereas, if left 
to herſelf, a little time, and better health, which will yrioe 
en better ſpirits, will give her quicker reſentments; = e 

quicker 

{a) See p. 256, 257. 
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quicker reſentments will lead her into vehemence ; that 
vehemence will ſubſide, and turn into expoſtulation and 
parley : My friends will then interpoſe, and guaranty for 
me: And all our trouble on both fides will be over.--- 
Such is the natural courſe of things. 


I cannot endure thee for thy hopeleſneſs in the lady's 


recovery (a); and that in contradiction to the Doctor 


and Apothecary. f | 

Time, in the words of Congreve, thou ſayſt, avill give 
increaſe to her affliftions. But why ſo? Knoweſt thou not, 
that thoſe words (ſo contrary to common experience) were 
applied to the caſe of a perſon, while paſſion was in its 
full vigour ?---At ſuch a time, every-one in a heavy grief 
thinks the ſame: But as Enthuſiaſts do by Scripture, ſo doſt 
thou by the poets thou haſt read: Any-thing that carries 
the molt diſtant alluſion from either, to the caſe in hand, 
is put down by both for goſpel, however incongruous to 
the general ſcope of either, and to that caſe. So once, in 
a pulpit, I heard one of the former very vehemently de- 
clare Rimſelf to be a dead dog ; when every man, woman, 
and child, were convinced to the contrary by his howling. 

I can tell thee, that, if nothing elſe will do, I am deter- 
mined, in ſpite of thy buſkin-airs, and of thy engagements 
for me to the contrary, to ſee her myſelf. 

Face to face have I known many a quarrel made up, 
which diſtance would have kept alive, * widened. Thou 
wilt be a madder Jack than him in the Tale of a Tub, 
if thou giveſt an active oppoſition to this interview. 

In ſhort, I cannot bear the thought, that a lady, whom 
once I had bound to me in the ſilken cords of love, 
ſnould flip thro? my fingers, and be able, while my heart 
flames out with a violent paſſion for her, to deſpiſe me, 
and to ſet both love and me at defiance. Thou canſt not 
imagine how much I envy hee, and her Doctor, and her 
Apothecary, and every-one whom I hear of being admitted 
to her preſence and converſation ; and wiſh to be the one 
or the other in turn. 

Wherefore, if nothing elſe will do, I will fee her. I'll 

] 


tell thee of an admirable expedient, juſt come croſs me, 
to ſave / promiſe, and my own. 


Mrs. 
(a) See p. 257. 


: 
} 
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Mrs. Lovick, you ſay, is a good woman: If the lady 
be worſe, ſhe ſhall adviſe her to ſend for a parſon to pray 
by her : Unknown to her, unknown to the lady, unknown 
to thee (for ſo it may paſs), I will contrive to be the man, 
petticoated out, and veſted in a gown and caſſock. I once, 
for a certain purpoſe, did aſſume the canonicals ; and I 
was thought to make a fine ſleek appearance, my broad 
roſe-bound beaver became me mightily, and | was much 
admired upon the whole, by all who ſaw me. 

Methinks it muſt be charmingly apropos to ſee me 
kneeling down by her bed-fide (I am ſure I ſhall pray 
heartily), beginning out of the Common-prayer-book the 
Sick Office for the reſtoration of the languiſhing lady, 
and concluding with an exhortation to Charity and for- 
giveneſs for myſelf, 

I will conſider of this matter. But, in whatever ſhape 
I ſhall chooſe to appear, of this thou mayeſt aſſure thy- 
ſelf, I will _— thee before-hand of my determined- 
upon viſit, that thou mayeſt contrive to bs out of the 
way, and to know nothipg of the matter. This will fave 
thy word; and, as to mine, can ſhe think worſe of me 
than ſhe does at preſent ? 

An indiſpenſable of true love and profound reſpect, in 
thy wiſe opinion (a), is abſurdity or aukwardneſs.---"Tis 
ſurpriſing, that zhoz ſhouldft be one of theſe partial mor- 
tals, who take their meaſures of right and wrong from 
what they find zh-m/e/wves to be, and cannot help being !--- 
So aukwardneſs is a perfection in the aukward !---At this 
rate, no man ever can be in the wrong. But I inſiſt upon 
it, that an aukward fellow will do every-thing aukward- 
ly: And if he be like thee, will rack his unmeaning 
brain for excuſes as aukward as his firſt fault. RefſpeR- 
ful Love is an inſpirer of actions worthy of itſelf ; and he 
who cannot ſhew it, where he moft means it, manifeſts, 
that he is an unpolite rough creature, a perfect Belford, 
and has 1t not in him. 

But here thou'lt throw out that notable witticiſm, that 
my outſide is the beſt of ne, thine the worſt of Hees; and 
that, if I ſet about mending my mind, thou wilt men 
thy appearance. 75 | 

Bat, pr'ythee Jack, don't ſtay for that ; but ſet about 
thy amendment in dreſs, when thou leaveſt off thy mourn- 

1g 
(a) See p. 251. 
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ing; for why ſhouldit thou prepoſle(s in thy disfavour all 
thoſe who never ſaw thee before ?---It is hard to remove 
early-taken prejudices, whether of liking or diſtaſte: Peo- 
ple will unt, as I may ſay, for reaſons to confirm firſt im- 
preſſions, in compliment to their own ſagacity: Nor is it 
every mind that has the ingenuity to confeſs itſelf miſta- 
ken, when it finds itſelf to be wrong. Thou thyſelf art 
an adept in the pretended ſcience of reading of men; and, 
whenever thou art out, wilt ſtudy to find ſome reaſons 
why it was more probable that thou ſhouldſt have been 
right; and wilt watch every motion and action, and every 
word and ſentiment, in the perſon thou haſt once cenſured, 
for proofs, in order to help thee to revive and maintain thy 
firſt opinion. And, indeed, as thou ſeldom erreſt on the 


favourable fide, human nature is ſo vile a thing, that thou 


art likely to be right five times in ſiz;, on the other: And 
perhaps it is but gueſling of others, by what thou findeſt 
in thy own heart, to have reaſon to compliment thyſelf 
on thy penetration. 

Here is preachment for thy preachment : And, I h 
if thou likeſt thy own, thou wilt tRank me for mine; the 
rather, as thou mayeſt be the better for it, if thou wilt: 
Since it 1s calculated for thy own meridian. 

Well, but the lady refers my deftiny to the letter he 
has written, actually written, to Miſs Howe; to whom, 
it ſeems ſhe has given her reaſons, why ſhe will not have 
me. I long to know the contents of this letter: But am in 
great hopes, that ſhe has ſo expreſſed her denials, as ſhall 
give room to think, ſhe only wants to be perſuaded to the 
contrary, in order to reconcile herſelf to herſelf. 

I could make ſome pretty obſervations upon one or 
two places of the lady's meditation. But, wicked as I am 
thought to be, I never was ſo abandoned, as to turn into 
ridicule, or even to treat with levity, things ſacred. I 
think it the higheſt degree of ill manners, to jeſt upon 
thoſe ſubjects, which the world in general look upon with 
veneration, and call divine. I would not even treat the 
mythology of the Heathen, to a Heathen, with the ridi- 
cule that perhaps would fairly lie from ſome of the abſur- 
dities that ftrike every common obſerver. Nor, when at 
Rome, and in other popiſh countries, did I ever behave 

ſnockingly 
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ſhockingly at thoſe ceremonies which F thought very 
extraordinary: For I ſaw ſome people affected, and ſeem- 
ingly edified, by them ; and I contented myſelf to think, 
tho* they were beyond my comprehenſion, that, if they 
anſwered any good end to the many, there was religion 
enough in them, or civil policy at leaſt, to exempt them 
from the ridicule of even a bad man, who had common 
ſenſe, and d manners. 

For the like reaſon, I have never given noify or tumul- 
tuous inſtances of diſlike to a new Play, if I thought it 
ever ſo indifferent: For, I concluded firſt, that every one 
was intitled to ſee quietly what he paid for: And, next, 
as the Theatre (the epitome of the world) conſiſted of Pit, 
Boxes, and Gallery, it was hard, I thought, if there could 
be ſuch a performance exhibited, as would not pleaſe 
ſome- body in that mixed multitude : And, if it did, thoſe 
ſome-bodies had as much right to enjoy their own judg- 
ments undiſturbedly, as I had to enjoy mine. 

This was my way of ſhewing my diſapprobation ; I ne- 
ver went again. And as a man is at his option, whether 
he will go to a Play, or not, he has not the ſame excuſe 
for expreſſing his diſlike clamorouſly, as if he were com- 
pelled to ſee it. | 

L have ever, thou knoweſt, declared againſt thoſe ſhal- 
low libertines, who could not make out their pretenſions 
to wit, but on two ſubjects, to which every man of true 
wit will ſcorn to be beholden: PRorAN ENESS and Os- 


. 3 


SCENITY, I mean; which muſt ſhock the ears of every | 


man or woman of -ſenſe, without anſwering any end, but 
of ſhewing a very low and abandoned nature. And, till I 


came acquainted with the brutal Mowbray (no great praiſe | 


to myſelf from ſuch a tutor), I was far from making ſo 
free, as I now do, with oaths and curſes for then I was 
forced to outſwear him ſometimes, to keep him in his al- 
legiance to me his general: Nay, I often check myſelf to 
myſelf, for this empty, unprofitable liberty of ſpeech ; in 
which we are outdone by the ſons of the common ſewer. 
All my vice is women, and the love of plots and in- 
trigues; and I cannot but wonder, how I fell into thoſe 
ſhocking freedoms of ſpeech ; fince, generally ſpeaking, 
they are far from helping forward my main end: * 
now- 
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now-and-then, indeed, a little novice riſes to one's notice 
who ſeems to think dreſs, and oaths, and curſes, the diag- 
noſtics of the rakiſh ſpirit ſhe is inclined to favour: And 
indeed, they are the only qualifications, that ſome, who 
are called Ryokes and Pretty fellows, have to boaſt of. 
But what muſt the women be, who can be attracted by 
ſuch emptysſoul'd profligates ?--Since wickedneſs wth wit 
15 hardly excuſable ; but, without it, is equally ſhocking 
and contemptible. 

There again 1s preachment for thy preachment ; and 
thou wilt be apt to think, that I am reforming too : But 
no ſuch matter. If this were new light darting in upon 
me, as thy morality ſeems to be to thee, ſomething of 
this kind might be apprehended : But this was away; 
my way of thinking ; and I defy thee, or any of thy bre- 
thren, to narne a time, when I have either ridiculed Re- 
ligion, or talked obſcenely. On the contrary, thou 
knoweſt how often I have checked that Bear in love- 
matters, Mowbray, and the finical Tourvilie, and thy- 
ſeif too, for what ye have called the double-entendre, 
In eve, as in points that required a mazly re/ertment, it 
has always been my maxim, to ac, rather than talk; and 
I do aſſure thee, as to the firſt, the ladies themſelves will 
excuſe the one ſooner than the other. 

As to the admiration thou expreſſeſt for the books of 
Scripture, thou art certainly right in it. But 'tis ſtrange 
to me, that thou wert ignorant of their beauty, and noble 
ſimplicity, till now. Their antiquity always made me 
reverence them: And how was it poſſible that thou couldſt 
not, for that reaſon, if for no other, give them a peruſal ? 

I'll tell thee a ſhort ſtory, which I had from my tutor, 
admoniſhing me againſt expoſing myſelf by ignorant an- 
&r, when I ſhould quit college, go to town, or travel. 

The firſt time Dryden's Alexander's Feaſt fell into his 
hands, he told me, he was prodigiouſly charmed with 
it: And, having never heard any-body ſpeak of it be- 
fore, thought, as thou doſt of the Bible, that he had 
* made a new diſcovery. 

He haſtened to an apointment which he had with ſe- 
veral wits (for he was then in town), one of whom was 
* noted Critic, who, according to him, had more merit 


than 


. 
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than good forture; for all the little nibblers in wit, 
whoſe writings would not ſtand the teſt of criticiſm, 
made it, he fiid, a common caute to run him down, a } 
men weuld a mad deg. . 
* 'The young gentleman (for young he then was) ſet 
© forth megnihcently in the praiſes of that inimitable 
performance; and gave himſelf airs of ſecond-hand 
© merit, for finding out its beauties. 
* The eld Bard heard him out with a ſmile, which the 
collepian took for approbation, till he ſpoke ; and then 
it was in theſe mortifying words: *Sdeath, Sir, where 
have you lived till now, or with what fort of company 
have you converſed, young as you are, that you have 
never before heard of the fineſt piece in the Engliſh 
language ?? 
This fory had ſuch an effect upon me, who had ever a 
proud heart, and wanted to be thought a clever fellow, 
that, in crder to avoid the like diſgrace, I laid down two 
rules to myſelf. The firft, whenever I went into company 
where there were ſtrangers, to hear every-one of them 
ſprak, before ] pave myſelf liberty to prate : The other, } 
ir TI found any of them above my match, to give up all) 
title to new diſcoveries, contenting myſelf to praiſe what 
they praiſed, as beanties familiar to me, tho' I had ne- 
ver heard of them before. And fo, by degrees, I got | 
the reputation of a wit myſelf: And when I threw off all 
reſtraint, and hooks, and learned converſation, and fel! | 
in with ſome of our brethren who are now wondering | 
in Erebus, and with ſuch others as Belton, Mowbray, | 
Tourville, and thyfelf, I ſet up on my own ſtock ; and, | 
like what we have been told of Sir Richard, in his latter 
days, valued myſelf on being the emperor of the comp?- 
ny; for, having fathomed the depth of them all, and 
atraid of no rival but thee, whom alto I had got a little 
under (by my gaiety and promptitude at leaſt), I proudly, 
like Addiſon's Cato, delighted to give laws to my little | 
ſenate. | 
Proceed with thee by-and-by. 


SB Se. 


LET: 
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it, Þ LETTER LXXVIII. 
| M.. LoveLace, To Jonn BeLrorD, E/; 
UT now I have cleared myſelf of any intentional le- 
B vity on occaſion of my Beloved's meditation ; which 
„ as thou obſerveſt, is amape ſuited to her caſe (that is to 
ſay, as ſhe and you have drawn her caſe) ; I cannot help 
expreſſing my pleaſure, that by one or two verſes of it 
* (the arrow, Jack, and wvhat ſhe feared being come upon her ! } 
I am encouraged to hope what 1t will be very ſurprizing 


pon to me if it do not happen: That is, in plain Englith, chat 
wy the dear creature 1s in the way to be a mamma. 
» This curſed arreſt, becauſe of the ill effects the terror 


0 might have had upon her, in that hoped- for circumſtance, 
has concerned me more than on any other account. It 
would be the pride of my life to prove, in this charming 


nie froſt-piece, the triumph of nature over principle, and to 
Doi tave a young Lovelace by ſuch an angel: And then, for 
7M its ſake, I am confident ſhe will live, and will legitimate 
”y it. And what a meritorious little cherub would it be, that 
= ſhould lay an obligation upon both parents before it was 
1281 


all born, which neither of them would be able to repay !--- 
ht Coeld I be ſure it is fo, [ ſhould be out of all pain for her 
| recovery: Pai::, I fay ; ſince, were ſhe to die. Die ! abo- 


= minable word ! how [hateit!) I verily think I ſhould be 
SY = the moit miſerable man in the world. 
$1 As for the earneſtneſs ſhe expreſſes for death, ſhe has 
ing tound the words ready to her hand in honeſt Job; elle the 
ws would not have delivered herſelf with ſuch ſtrength and 
— vehemence. | 
ern Her innate piety (as I have more than once obſerved) 
925 will not permit her to ſhorten her own lite, either by vio- 
14 lence or neglect. She has a mind too noble for that; and 
ittle would have done it before now, had ſhe deſigned any ſuch 
aly, | ares For, to do it, like the Roman matron, when the 
«11 miſchief is over, and It can ſerve no end ; and when the 
| man, however a Tarquin, as ſome may think him, in this 
action, is not a Tarquin in power, ſo that no national 
point can be made of it; is what the has too much good 
ſenſe to think of. 
7. Then, as I obſerved in a like caſe, a little while ago, 
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the diſtreſs, when this was written, was ſtrong upon her; 
and ſhe ſaw no end of it: But all was darkneſs and ap- 
prehenſion before her. Moreover, has ſhe it not in her 
eee to di/appoint, as much as ſhe has been di/appuinted? 

evenge, Jack, has induced many a woman to cheriſh a 
life, which grief and deſpair would otherwiſe have put an 
end to. | 

And, after all, death is no ſuch eligible thing, as Job 
in his calamities, makes it. And a death deſired merely 
from worldly diſappointment ſhews not a right mind, let 
me tell this lady, whatever ſhe may think of it Ca). You 
and I, Jack, altho' not afraid in the height of paſſion 
or reſentment to ruſh into thoſe dangers which might be 
followed by a ſudden and violent death, whenever a point 
of honour calls upon us, would ſhudder at his cool and 
deliberate approach in a lingering ſickneſs, which had 
debilitated the ſpirits. 

So we read of a French general, in the name of Har 
the I'Vth (I forget his name, if it were not Mareſchal Bi- 
ron) who, having faced with intrepidity the gaſtly varlet 
on an hundred occaſions in the field, was the moſt deject- 
ed of wretches, when, having forfeited his life for trea- 


ſon, he was led with all the cruel parade of preparation, 


and ſurrounding guards, to the ſcaffold. 
The poet ſays well: 


"Tis not the Stoic leſſon, got by rote, 

The pomp of words, and pedant diſſertation, 

T hat can ſupport us in the hour of terror. 
Buoks have taught coxvards to talk nobly of it : * 
But when the trial comes, they ſtart, and ſtand agbaſt. 


(a) Mr. Lovelace could not know that the lady was ſo thoroughly 1 
ſenſible of the ſolidity of this doctrine, as ſhe really was: For, in let- 


ter Ixix. to Mrs. Norton, (p. 247 of this volume) ſhe ſays. - Nor 
let it be imagined, that my preſent turn of mind proceeds from 


% ploomineſs or melancholy, for, altho' it was brought on by dif- 
« appointment (the world ſhewing me early, even at my firſt raſbing 
« into it, its true and ugly face); yet, I hope that it has obtaineda | 
„better root, and will every day more ard more, by its fruits, | 
„% demonſtrate to me, and to all my friends, that it has.” 


Very 


aft , 8 : | 
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let- 
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Very true: For then it is the old man in the fable 
with his bundle of ſticks. . 

The lady is well read in Shakeſpear, our Engliſh pride, 
and glory; and muſt ſometimes reaſon with herſelf in his 
words, ſo greatly expreſſed, that the ſubject, affecting as 
it is, cannot produce any thing more ſo. 


Ay, but to die, and go aue know net where 3 
To lie iu cold oliſtruction, and to rot; 

his /enfible, warm motion 10 become 

A kneaded cod ; and the delinhted jpirit 

To bathe in fiery floc de, or to rofade 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice: 

T be impriſoned in the wiewle)s winds, 

Or blewn, with reſtleſs violence, about | 
T he pendent worlds ; or ts be werje than aworſ? 
Of thoje that lawleſs and uncertain thought 
Imagines howling : *Tis too horritle ! 

T he wearieft and meſt loaded worldly life, 
That pain, age, penury, and impriſonment, 
Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe 


To what we fear of death. 


I find, by one of thy three letters, that my beloved had 
ſome account from Hickman of my interview with Miſs 
Howe, at Col. Ambroſe's. I had a very agreeable time 
of it there; altho? ſeverely rallied by ſeveral of the aſſem- 
blee. It concerns me, however, not a little, to find 
our affair fo generally known among the Flippanti of both 
ſexes. It is all her own fault. There never, ſurely, was 
ſuch an odd little ſoul as this.---Not to keep her own ſe- 
cret, when the revealing of it could anſwer no poſſible 
good end; and when ſhe wants not (one would think) to 
raiſe to herſelf either pity or friends, or to me enemies, 
by the proclamation !---Why, Jack, muſt not all her own 
ſex laugh in their ſleeves at her weakneſs : What would 
become of the peace of the world, if all women ſhould 
take it into their heads to follow her example ? What a 
fine time of it would the heads of families have? Their 
wives always filling their ears with their confeſſions; their 
daughters with theirs : Sifters would be every day ſetting 
their brothers about cutting of throats, if they had at 

A a 2 heart 
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heart e honour of their families, as it is called; and the 
whole world would either be a ſcene of confuſion, or 
cuckoldom muſt be as much the faſhion as it is in Lithu- 
ania (a), 

I am glad, however, that Miſs Howe, as much as ſhe ? 
hates me, kept her word with my couſins on their viſit to 
her, and with me at the Colonel's, to endeavour to per- 
ſuade her friend to make up all matters by matrimony ; 
which, no doubt, is the beſt, nay, the ozly method ſhe 
can take, for her own honour, and that of her family. 

I had once thoughts of revenging myſelf on that little 
vixen, and, particularly as thou mayeſt C remember, 
had planned ſomething to this purpoſe on the journey, 
ſhe is going to take, which had been talked of ſome time. 
But, 1 think---Let me ſee---Yes, IF hint, I will let this 
Hickman have her ſafe and intire, as thou believeſt the 
fellow to be a tolerable fort of a mortal, and that I had 
made the worſt of him: And I am glad, for his own 
lake, he has not launched out too virulently againſt me 
to thee. 


And thus, if I pay thee not in quality, I do in quanti- 
ty (and yet leave a multitude of things unobſerved upon): 


For I begin not to know what to do with myſelf here--- Þ? 
Tired with Lord M. who, in his recovery, has play'd | 
upon me the fable of the nurſe, the crying child, and 
the wolf Tired with my couſins Montague, tho' charm- 


ing girls, were they not ſo near of kin---Tired with 


Mowbray and Tourville, and their everlaſting identity. 3 
Tired with the country---Tired of myſelf : Longing for 
what I have not; I muſt go to town, and there 


difeaſes muſt have defperate remedies, and I only wait to 
know my doom from Mig Howe; and then, if it be re- 
jection, I will try my fate, and receive my ſentence at 
her feet. -But 1 will appriſe thee of it before-hand, as! 
told ther, that thou mayft keep thy parvle with the lady, 
in the beſt manner thou canſt. 


(a) In Lnhuania the women are Taid to have all:wedly their 


gallants, called auf, that the huſbands hardly emer upon 225 


party of dea ſure without them. 
(&) This plot of kis is mentioncd Vol. iv. p. 196. 


L E T- 


ave an 
interview with the charmer of my ſoul: For deſperate 
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LETTER LXXIX. 
Mi, HowE, To Mi, CLARISsA HARLOWE. 


In anfever to hers of July 27. P. 275+] 
Friday night, July 28. 

Will now, my deareſt friend, write to you all my mind, 
without reſerve, on your reſolution not to have this 
vileſt of men. Vou gave me, in yours of Sunday the 
23d, reaſons ſo worthy of the pure mind of my Clariſſa 
Harlowe, in ſupport of this your reſolution, that nothing 
but ſelf- love, leſt I ſhould loſe my ever- amiable friend, 
could have prevailed upon me to wiſh you to alter it. 

Indeed, I thought it was impoſſible there could be 


(however deſirable) ſo noble an inſtance given by any of 


our ſex, of a paſſion conquered, when there were ſo many 
inducements to give way to it. And, therefore, IT was 
willing to urge you once more to overcome your juſt in- 
dignation, and to be prevailed upon by the ſolicitations 
of his friends, before you carried your reſentments to fo 
great a height, that it would be more difficult for you, 
and leſs to your honour, to comply, than if you had 
complied at firit. | 

But now, my dear, that I fee you fixed in your noble 
reſolution ; and that it is impoſſtble for your pure mind 
to join itſelf with that of fo perjured a mif:reant ; I con- 
gratulate you moſt heartily upon it; and beg your pardon 
for but ſeeming to doubt, that Theory and Practice were 
not the fame thing with my beloved Clariſſa Harlowe. 

have only one thing that ſaddens my heart on this oc- 
caſion; and that is, the bad tate of health Mr. Hickman 


(anwillingly) owns you are in: For, altho' you fo well 


obſerve the doctrine you always laid down to me, "That a. 
cenſured perſon ſhould firſt ſeek to be juſtified to herſelf, 
and give hut a ſecond place to the world's opinion of herg 
and, in all caſes where the two could not be reconciled, 
to pre fer the firſt to the laſt; and tho? you are fo well 
Juſtified to your Anna Howe, and to your own heart; yet 
my dear, let me befcech you to endeavour to recover your 
health and ſpirits by all poſſible means: And this, as 
what, if it can be effected, will crown the work, and ew 
the world, that you were ded got above the baſe wretch-: 
443 and, 
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and, tho? put out of your courſe for a little while, could 
reſume it again, and go on bleſſing all within your know- 
ledge, as well by your example, as by your p ts. 
For Heaven's Cake, then, for the world's ſake, for the 
honour of our ſex, and for my ſake, once more I beſeech 
you, try to overcome this ſhock : And, if you can over- 
come it, I ſhall then be as happy as I wiſh to be; for ] 


cannot, indeed 1 cannot, think of parting with you, for 


many, many years to come. 
reaſons you give for diſcouraging my wiſhes to 
have you near us, are ſo convincing, that I ought at pre- 
ſent to acquieſce in them: But, my dear, when your mind 
is fully ſettled, as (now you are ſo abſolutely determined 
in it, with regard to this wretch) I hope it will ſoon be, 
I ſhall expect you with us, or near us: And then you ſhall 
Chalk out every path that I will ſet my foot in; nor will 
I turn aſide either to the right hand or to the left. 
You wiſh I had not mediated for you to your friends. 
I wiſh fo too, becauſe it was ineffeRual ; becauſe it 
give new ground for the malice of ſome of them to wo 
upon; and becauſe you are angry with me for doing ſo. 
But how, as I faid in my former, could I fit down quietly 
knowing how uneaſy their implacableneſs muſt make you? 
But I will tear myſelf from the ſubje&---for I fee I ſhall 
be warm again---and difpleaſe you---And there 1s not 
one thing in the world, that I would do, however agree- 
able to myſelf, if T thonght it would diſoblige you; nor 
any one that I would omit to do, if I knew 1t would give 
you pleaſure. And, indeed, my dear, half-ſevere friend, 
I will try, if I cannot avoid the fault, as willingly as 1 
would the relute. 
For this reaſon, I forbear ſaying any-thing on ſo nice 
a ſuhject as your letter to your ſiſter. It mu be right, 
becauſe you think it ſo- and, if it be taken as it ought, 
that will ſkew you, that it js. But if it beget inſults and 
revilings, as it is but too likely -I find you don't intend 
to let me know it. i 
You were always fo ready to accuſe yourſelf for other 
people's faults, and to ſuſpect your own conduct, rather 
chan the judgment of your relations, that I have often told 
you, I cannot imitate you in this. It is not a neceſſary 
point of belief with me, that all people in years are _ 
ore 
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fore wiſe ; or that all young perple, are therefore raſh and 


headftrong : It may be generally the cate, as far as I 
know: And poſſibly it may be ſo in the caſe of a mo- 
ther and her girl: But I will venture to ſay, that it hns 
not yet appeared to be ſo between the principles of Har- 
lowe-Place, and their ſecond daughter. 

You are for excuſing them before-hand for their ex- 
pected cruelty, as not 33 what you have ſuffered, 
nor how 111 you are.: They have heard of the former, and 
are not ſorry for it: Of the latter, they have been zoll, 
and [have moſt reaſon to know how they have taken at-- 
But IT fhall be far from avoiding the fault, and as ſurely 
fhall incur the rebute, if I ſay any more upon this ſubject. 
I will therefore only add at preſent, That your reaſon- 
ings in their behalf ſhew you to be all excellence; their 
returns to you, that hey are all---Do, my dear, let me 
end with a little bit of {ſpiteful juſtice--But you won't, I 
know---So I have done, quite done, however reluctant- 
ly : Yet, if you think of the word I would have ſaid, don't 
doubt the juſtice of it, and fill up the blank with it. 

You put me in hope, that, were I actually married, 
and Mr. Hickman to dere it, you would think of oblig- 
ing me with a vifit on the occaſion ; and that, perhaps, 
when with me, it would be difficult for you to remove 
far from me. 

Lord, my dear, what a ſtreſs do you ſeem to lay upon 
Mr. Hickman's ring it! To be ſure he does, and 
would, of all things, deſire to have you erf us, and wth 
us, if we might be ſo favoured, Policy, as well as vene- 
ration for you, would undonbtedly make the man, if not 
a fool, re this. But let me tell you, that if Mr. Hick- 
man, after marriage, ſhould pretend to diſpute with me 


my friendfnps, as I hope I am not quite a fool, I ſhould 


tet him know how far his own quiet was concerned in 
ſuch an inpertinence; eſpecially if they were ſuch friend- 
ſhips as were contracted before I knew him. 

I know I always differed from you on this ſubje& ,; for 
you think more highly of a hufband's prerogatave, than 


moſt people do of the royal one. Theſe notions, my dear, 


from a perfon of your ſenſe and judgment, are mo-way 
advantageous to us; inaſmuch as they juſtify that inſolent 
Sex in their aſſumptions; When handly one out of ten of 

them, 
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them, their opportunities conſidered, deſerve any pre- 
rogative at all. Look thro? all the families we know; 
and we ſhall not find one-third of them have half the 
ſenſe of their wives.---And yet theſe are to be veſted with 
prerogatives !---And a woman of twice their ſenfe has 
nothing to do but hear, tremble, and obey.---And for con- 
ſeience-fake too, I warrant! X 
But Mr. Hickman and I may perhaps have a little dif- . 
courſe upon theſe fort of ſubjects, before I ſuffer him to 
talk of the day: and then I ſhall let him know what he 
has to truſt to; as he will me, if he be a ſincere man, 
what he pretends to expect from me. But let me tell you, 
my dear, that it is more in your power, than perhaps you 
think it, to haſten the day ſo much preſſed- for by my 
mother, as well as wiſhed-for by you---For the very day 
that you can aſſure me, that you are in a tolerable ſtate 
of health, and have diſcharged your doctor and apothe- 
cary, at their own motions, on that account---Some day 
in a month from that deſirable news, ſhall be it---So my 
dear, make haſte and be well ; and then this matter will 
be brought to effect in a manner more agreeable to your 
Anna Howe, than it otherwiſe ever can. | 

I ſend this day, by a e bee hand, to the Miſſes 
Montague, your letter of juſt reprobation of the greateſt 
profligate in the kingdom; and hope I ſhall not have 
done amiſs, that I tranſcribe ſome of the paragraphs of 

our letter of the 23d, and ſend them with it, as you at 
firſt intended ſhould be done. 

You are, it ſeems (and that too much for your health,) 
employed in writing. I hope it is in penning down the 
particulars of your tragical ſtory. And my mother has 
put me in mind to preſs you to it, with a view, that one 
day, if it might be publiſhed under feigned names, it 
would be of as much uſe as honour to the ſex. My mo- 
ther ſays, ſhe cannot help admiring you for the proprie- 

of your reſentment in your refuſal of the wretch ; and 

e would be extremely glad to have her advice of pen- 
ning your ſad wy complied with. And then, ſhe fays, 
your noble conduct throughout your trials and calamities 
will afford not only a ſhining example to your Sex; but, 
at the ſame time (thoſe calamities befalling Su cn a per- 
fon) a fearful warning to the inconfiderate young crea- 


tures of 1t, On 


On Monday we ſhall ſet out on our journey; and I 
hope to be back in a fortnight, and on my return will 
have one pull more with my mother for a London jour- 
ney : And, if the pretence muſt be the buying of cloaths, 
the principal motive will be that of ſeeing once more my 
dear friend, while I can ſay, I have not finally given con- 
ſent to the change of a viſitor into a relation : and ſo can 
call myſelf My own, as well as 

YouR, 
ANNA Hows. 
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Miſs Howe, To the two Miſes MONTAGUE. 
Dear Ladies, Sat. Fuly 29. 
I Have not been wanting to uſe all my intereſt with my 
beloved friend, to induce her to forgive and be re- 
conciled to your kinſman (tho? ke has fo ill deſerved it); 
and have even repeated my earneſt advice to her on this 
head. This repetition, and the waiting for her anſwer, 
having taken up time, have been the cauſe, that I could 
not ſooner do myſelf the honour of writing to you on thas 
a 
You will ſee, by the incloſed, her immoveable reſolu- 
tion, grounded on noble and high- ſouled motives, which 
I cannot but regret and applaud at the ſame time: Applaud, 
for the juftice of her determination, which will confirm 
all your worthy houſe in the opinion you had conceived 
of her unequalled merit ; and regrer, becauſe I have but 
too much reaſon to apprehend, as well by that, as by the 
report of a gentleman juft come from her, that ſhe is in 
ſuch a declining way, as to her health, that her thoughts 
are very differently employed than on a continuance here. 
The incloſed letter ſhe thought fit to ſend to me unſeal- 
ed, that after I had peruſed it, I might forward it to you: 
And this is the reaſon it is ſuperſcribed by myſelf, and 
ſealed with my ſeal. It is very full and peremptory ; but 
as ſhe had been pleaſed, in a letter to me, dated the 23d 
inſtant (as ſoon as ſhe could hold a pen), to give me ampler 
reaſons, why ſhe could not comply with your preſſing re- 
2 as well as mine, Iwill tranſcribe ſome of the paſ- 
ages in that letter, which will give one of the wickedeſt 
men 
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men in the world (if he ſees them) reaſon to think him- 
ſelf one of the unhappieſt, in the loſs of ſo incomparable 
a wife, as he might have gloried in, had he not been ſo 
Juperlatively wicked, Theſe are the paſſages : 


[ See, for theſe paſſages, Miſs Harloxwwes letter, No. Ixvi. 
dated July 23, marked with turned comma's, thus” ] 


And now, ladies, yon have before you my beloved 
friend's reaſons for her refuſal of a man unworthy of the 
relation he bears to fo many excellent perſons: And I will 
add (for I cannot help it), that, the merit and rank of 
the perſon confidered, and. the vile manner of his pro- 
ceedings, there never was a greater villainy committed: 
And fince ſhe thinks her firſt and on fault cannot be ex- 
plated but by death, I pray to God daily, and will hourly 
from the moment I ſhall hear of that ſad cataſtrophe, that 
He will be pleaſed to make him the ſubje& of his ven- 
geance, in ſome ſuch way, as that all who know of his 
perfidious crime, may ſee the hand of Heaven in the pu- 
niſhment of it. 

You will forgive me, ladies; I love not my own ſoul 
better than I do Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe: And the diſtreſſes 
ſhe has gone thro” : and the perſecutions ſhe ſuffers from 
all her friends; the curſe ſhe lies under, for his ſake, from 
her implacable father; her reduced health and circum- 
ſtances, from high health and aMuence, and that execra- 
ble arreſt and confinement, which have deepened all her 
other calamities (and which mvit be laid at his door, as 
the action of his vile agents, that, whether from his im- 
mediate orders or not, naturally lowed from his preceding 
baſeneſs ;) the Sex diſhonoured in the eye of the world, in 
the perſon of one of the greateit ornaments of it; his un- 
manly methods, whatever they were (for I know not all as 
yet), of compaſſing her ruin; all join to juſtify my 
warmth, and my execrations, againſt a man, whom I think 
excluded by his crimes from the benefit even of chriſtian 
forgiveneſs---And were you to ſee all ſhe writes, and the 
admirable talents ſhe is miſtreſs of, you yourſelves would 
join to admire her, and execrate him, as I do. 

Believe me to be, with a high ſenſe of your merits, 

Dear Ladies, Your moſt cbedient humble Servant, 
Anna Howe. 


LET- 
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LETT ER-LXXXL 
Mrs. Nox Ton, To Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

My deareſt yeung Lady, Friday, July 28. 
Have the conſolation to tell you, that my ſon is once 
again in an hopeful way, as to his health. He de- 

fires his duty to you. He 1s very low and weak. And 

ſo am I. But this 1s the firſt time that I have been able, 
for ſeveral days paſt, to fit up to write, or I would not 
have been ſo long ſilent. 

Your letter to your ſiſter is received and anſwered. 
You have the anſwer by this time, I ſuppoſe. I with it 
may be to your ſatisfa&tion : But am afraid it will not: 
For, by Betty Barnes, I find they were in a greater fer- 
ment on receiving yours, and much divided whether it 
ſhould be anſwered or not. They will not yet believe 
that you are ſo ill, as, to my infinite concern, I find yon 
are. What paſſed between Miſs Harlowe and Muſs 
Howe, as I feared, has been an aggravation. 

I ſhewed Betty two or three paſſages in your letter to 
me; and ſhe ſeemed moved, and ſaid, She would report 


them favourably, and would procure me a viſit from Miſs 


Harlowe, if I would promiſe to ſhew the ſame to her. 
But J have heard no more of that. | 
Methinks, I am ſorry you refuſe the wicked man : But 
doubt not, nevertheleſs, that your motives for doing ſo, 
are righter, than my wiſhes that you would not. But as 
you would be reſolved, as I may ſay, on life, if you gave 
way to ſuch a thought; and as I have ſo much intereſt 
in it; I cannot forbear ſhewing this regard to myſelf, as 
to aſk you, Cannot you, my dear young lady, get over 


your juſt reſentments ?---But I dare ſay no more on this 
ſubject. | 

What a dreadful thing indeed was it for my deareſt 
tender young lady to be arreſted in the ſtreets of London! 
---How does my heart go over again for you, what yours 
muſt have ſuffered at that time !---Yet this, to ſuch a 
mind as yours, muſt be light, compared to what you had 
ſuffered before. 

O my deareſt Miſs Clary, how ſhall we know what to 
pray for, when we pray for any thing, but that God's abi 


may 
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may be done, and that we may be reſgned to it“ When 
at nine years old, and afterwards at eleven, you had a 
dangerous fever, how inceſſantly did we all grieve, and 
pray, and put up our vows to the throne of grace, for 
your recovery! For all our lives were bound up in your 
life---Yet noa, my dear, as it has proved (eſpecially if 
we are ſoon to loſe you) what a much more defirable e. 
vent, both for you, and for us, had we hen loſt you! 
A ſad thing to ſay ! But as it is in pure love to you, 
that I ſay. it, and in full conviction, that we are not al- 
ways fit to be our own chooſers, J hope it may be excu- 
ſeable ; and the rather, as the ſame reflection will natu- 
rally lead both you and me to acquieſce under the pre- 


ſent diſpenſation ; ſince we are aſſured, that nothing hap- Z 
pens by chance; and that the greateſt good may, for : 


aught we know, be produced from the heavieſt evils. 

I am glad you are with ſuch honeſt people; and that 
you have all your effects reſtored---How dreadfully have 
vou been uſed, that one ſhould be glad of ſuch a poor 
piece of juſtice as that? 

Your talent at moving the paſſions is always hinted at; 
and this Betty of your ſiſter's never comes near me, that 
he is not full of it. But, as you ſay, whom has it moved, 
that vou w//ed to move? Yet, were It not for this un- 
happy notion, I am ſure your mamma would relent, 
Forgive me, my dear Miſs Clary; for I muſt try one way 
to be convinced if my opinion be not juſt, But I will not 
tell you what that is, unleſs it ſucceeds, I] will try, in 
pure duty and love to them, as well as to you. 

May Heaven be your ſupport, in all your trials, is the 
coritant prayer, my deareſt young lady, of 

Jcur ever-affettionate Friend and Servant, 
JupiTH Nor TON. 


LETTER LXXXIL 


Mit. Nox rox, 7% Mrs. HarLows. 
Henoured Madam, Friday, Fuly 28. 
EING forbidden, without leave, to fend you any- 
thing I might happen to receive from my beloved 
Wiſs Clary, and fo ill, that I cannot attend to aft you! 


leave, 1 give you this trouble, to let you know, that | 
have 
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have received a letter from her; which, I think, I ſhould 
hereafter be held inexcuſable, as things may happen, it 
did not deſire permiſſion to communicate it to you, and 
that as ſoon as poſſible. 

Applications have been made to the dear young lad) 
ſrom Lord M. from the two ladies his ſiſters, and from 
both his nieces, and from the wicked man bimſelf, to for- 
give and marry him. This, in noble indignation for the 
uſage ſhe has received from him, ſhe has abſolutely ref u- 
ſed, And perhaps, Madam, if you and the honour- 
ed family ſhould be of opinion, that to comply with 
their wiſhes is 20zv the propereſt meafure that can be ta- 
ken, the circumſtances of things may require your au- 
thority or advice, either to induce her to change her mind, 
or to confirm her in 1t. 

J have reaſon to believe, that one motive for her refu- 
ſal, is her full conviction, that ſhe {hall not long be. a 
trouble to any-body ; and ſo the would not give a huſ- 
band a right to 1nteriere with her family, in relation to 
the eſtate Her grand-ſather bequeathed to her. But of 
this, however, I have not the leaſt intimation from her. 
Nor would ſne, I dare ſay, mention it, as a reaſon, having 
ſtill longer to refuſe ! him, from his vile treatment of her. 

Ihe letter I have received will ſhew how truly penitent 
the dear creature is; and if T have your permiſion, T will 
fend it ſealed up, with a copy of mine, to which it is an 
anſwer. But as I reſolve upon this Rep without her | Kno 
ledge (and indeed I do), I will not acqugiut! her with it, 
unlets it be attended with defirable eFects:: ye cante other- 
wiſe, beſides making me incur her difpleaiure, it might 
quite break her alre ady half-broken heart t. 

| am, honoured Madam, 

Yeuur 4 "Hitt ut and ever -obliged & DEF VEN 
] UDITE NORTON, 
EFF 
Mrs, HARLOWE, To Mrs. JUDbIirH Noro. 
| Sunday, July 30. 
V E all know your virtuous prudence, worthy woman ; 


we all do. But your partiality to this y Our raih 
favourite is likewiſe known. And we are no tefs ac 
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1 with the unhappy body's power of painting her 


iſtreſſes ſo as to pierce a ſtone. 
Every-one 1s of opinion, that the dear naughty crea- 
ture is working about to be forgiven and received ; and 


for this reaſon it is, that Betty has been forbidden (Not 


by me, you may be ſure!) to mention any more ot her 
letters; for ſhe did ſpeak to my Bella of ſome moving 
paſſages you read to her, 

This will convince you, that nothing will be heard in 
her favour : To what purpoſe then, ſhould I mention any 
thing about her ?---But you may be jure that I ul, if! 
can have but one ſecond. However, that is not at all 
likely, until we fee what the conſequences of her crime will 
be: And who can tell that ?---She may---How can I ſpeak 
it, and my once darling daughter unmarried !---She may 
be with child !---'F'his would perpetuate her ſtain. Her 
brother may come to ſome harm; which God forbid !--- 
One chiid's ruin, I hope, will not be followed by ano- 
ther's murder ! 

As to her grief, and her preſent miſery, whatever it be, 


ſhe muſt bear with it; and it mult be ſhort of what I hour- FX 


ly bear for her! Indeed I am afraid nothing but her being 
at the laſt extremity of all will make her father, and her 
uncles, and her other friends, forgive her. 

The eaſy pardon perverſe children meet with, when 
they have done the raſheſt and molt rebellious thing they 
can do, is the reaſon (as 7s pleaded to us every day), that 
ſo many follow their example. They depend upon the in- 
dulgent weakneſs of their parents tempers, and, in at 
dependence, harden their own hearts: And a little hu— 


miliation, when they have brought themſelves into the 


foretold miſery, 1s to be a ſufficient atonement for the 
greateſt perverſeneſs. 

But for ſuch a child as this (I mention auhat others hourly 
ſay, but avhat I mufl jorrowfully ſubjcribe 10) to lay plots 
and ſtratagems to deceive her parents, as well as herielt; 
and to run away with a libertine; Can there be any 
atonement for her crime? And is ſhe not anſwerable to 
Gd, to us, to you, and to all the world who knew her, 
{or the abuſe of ſuch talents as fe has abuſed ? 


You ſay her hcart is half- broken: Is it to be wondered 
at! 
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at? Was not her ſin committed equally againſt warning, 
and the light of her own knowledge ? 

That he would now marry her, or that fe would refuſe 
him, if ſhe believed him in earneſt, as ſhe has circumitan- 
ced herſelf, is not at all probable ; and were J inclined 
to believe it, o-body elſe here would. He values not his 
relations; and would deceive them as ſoon as any others: 
His averſion to marriage he has always openly declared ; 
and ſtill occaſionally declares it. But if he be now in 
earneſt, which every one who knows him muſt doubt ; 
Which do you think (hating us too, as he profefies to hate 
and deſpiſe us all) would be ſooneſt to be choſen here, To 
hear of her death, or of her marriage with ſuch a vile man? 

To all of us, yet, I cannot fay | For Oh! my good Mrs. 
Norton, you know what a mother's tenderneſs for the 
child of her heart would make her chooſe, notwithſtanding 
all that child's faults, rather than loſe her for ever! 

But I muſt ſail with the tide ; my own judgment alſo 
joining with it, or I ſhould make the unhappineſs of the 
more worthy {till greater (my dear Mr. Harlowe's parti- 
cularly) ; which is already more than enough to make 
them unhappy for the remainder of their days. This I 
know ; If 1 were to oppoſe the reſt, our ſon would Hy 
out to find this hbertine ; and v-ho could tell what wou'd 
be tne iſſue of that, with ſuch a man of violence and 
blood, as that Lovelace is known to be ? 1 

All I can expect to prevail for her, is, that in a week, 
or fo, Mr. Brand may be ſent up to enquire privately 
about her preſent ſtate, and way of lie, and to {ze hes 
not altogether deſtitute : For nothing ihe writes herſelf 
will be regarded. 1 

Her father indeed has, at her earneſt requeſt, withdrawn 


the curſe, which, in a paſſion, he laid upon her, at her firſt 
wicked flight from us. But Miſs Howe [it is a fad thing, 


Mrs. Norton, to ſuffer ſo many ways at once !] ha | made 


matters ſo difficult by her undue liberties with u ll, as 


well by ſpeech in all companies, as by lett-rs wr tten to 


my Bella, that we could hardly prevail upon him car 
har letter read. 


5 


Theſe liberties of Miſe Howe with us; the genera! cry 


| againil us abroad, where-ever we are ſpoken of; and the 
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ich and low treat us with to our faces, as we go to and 
from church, and even at church (for no-where elſe have 
ve the heart to go), as if none of us had been regarded 
but upon her account; and as if ſhe were innocent, we 
all in fault; are conſtant aggravations, you muſt needs 
think, to the whole family. 

She has made my lot heavy, I am ſure, that was far 
from being light before !--] am injoined (to tell you truth) 
not to receive my thing of hers, from any hand, without 
leave. Should I theretore gratify my yearnings after her, 
30 far as to receive piivatcly the letter you mention, what 
would the caſe be, but to torment myſelf, without being 
He to do her gocd ?---And were it to be known---Mr, 
Harlowe is % paſhonate---And ſhould it throw his gout 
into his Romach, as her raſh flight did---Indeed, indeed, 
} am very unhappy !---For Oh, my good woman, ſhe is 
ny child {1 !---But unleſs it were more in my power--- 
at do ] long to fee che letter Vou ſay it tells of her pre- 
font way ard circumſtances. The poor child, who ought 
to be in poſicficn of thouſands !---And will /---For her 
ſather will be a faith ful ſteward for her.---But it mult be 
in his own way, and at his own time. 

And is ſhe really 111 ?---ſo wery 1] ?---But ſhe oght to 
forrow.---She has given a double meaſure of it. 

But does ſhe really believe ſhe ſhall not eng trouble us? 
---But Oh, my Norton! She muſt, ſhe Qvi// long trouble 
us---For can ſhe think her death, ifwe ſhould be deprived 
of her, will put an end to our afflictions? —Can it be 
thought, that the fall of ſach a child will not be regretted 
by us to the laſt hour of our lives? 

But in the letter you have, does ſhe, without re/erve, 
expreſs her contrition ? Has ſhe in it no reflecting hints! 
Does ſhe not aim at extenuation ?---If I vere to fee it, 
will it not ſhock me fo much, that my apparert grief may 
expoſe me to harſhneſs ?---Can it be contrived-— 

But to what purpoſe ?---Don't ſend 1t---I charge you 
don't] dare not fee it 

Vet 

But, alas !--- 


© forgive the diſtracted-thoughted mother! You 2 
„ 
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---You know how to aliow for all this.---So I will let it 
go.---I will not write over again this part of my letter. 

But I chooſe not to know more of her, than is commu- 
nicated to us all--No more than I dare 5w7 I have ſeen--- 
And what ſome of them may rather communicate 79 me, 
than receive from me: And this for the ſake of my out- 
ward quiet: Altho' my inward peace ſuffers more and 
more by the compelled reſerve. 

I was forced to break off. But I will now try to con- 
ciude my long letter. 

Jam ſorry you are ill. But it you are well, I could 
not, for your own ſake, with you to go up, as Betty tells 
us you long to do. If you werr, nothing would be minded 
that came from you. As they already think you too par- 
tial in her favour, your going up would confirm it, and do 
yourſelf prejudice, and her no good. And as every-body 
values you here, I adviſe you not to intereſt yourſeſf too 
warmly in her favour, eſpecially before my Bella's Betty, 
till I can let you know a proper time. Yet to forbid you 
to love the dear naughty creature, who can ? O my Nor- 
ton! you -uft love her l- And ſo muſt I! 

I ſend you five guineas, to help you in your preſent ill- 
neſs, and your ſon's ; for it muſt have lain heavy upon 
you. What a ſad, ſad thing, my dear good woman, that 
all your pains, and all my pains, for eighteen or nineteen 
years together, have, in ſo few months, been rendered thus 
deplorably vain ! Yet I muſt be always your friend, and 
pity you, for the very reaſon that I myſelf deſerve every 
one's pity. 

Perhaps I may find an opportunity to pay you a viſit 
as in your illneſs, and then may weep over the letter you 


mention, with you. But, for the future, write nothing 


to me about the poor girl, that you think may not be 
communicated to us all. 

And I charge you, as you value my friendſhip, as you 
wiſh my peace, not to ſay any thing of a letter you have 
from me, either to the naughty-onè, or to any body elſe. 
It was ſome little relief (the occaſion given) to write to 
you, who muſt, in to particular a manner, ſhare my af 
fiction. A mother, Mrs. Norton, cannot forget her child 
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tho? that child could abandon her mother; and, in fo do- 
ing, run away with all her mother's comforts As I can 
truly ſay, is the caſe cf 

Your unhappy Friend, 
CHARLOTTE HARTOWE. 


LETTER LXXMV. | 
N Cui. HarLovwet, To Mes. Jubirh NorkToxN. 


Sept. July 29. 
Congratulate you, my dear Mrs. Norton, with all my 
heart, on your ſon's recovery; which I pray to God, 
with your own health, to perfect. 

Leite in ſome hurry, being apprehenſive of the con- 
ſeguence of the hints you give of ſome method you pro- 
poſe to try in my favour (With my relations, I preſume 

mean): Put you will not tell me what, you fay, if it 
pro ve unfeccelsful, 

Now mut beg of you, that you will not take any ftep 
in 197 favour, with which you do not firſt acquaint me. 

have but one ri queſt to male to them, beſides what is 
centzincd in my letter to my fiiter ; and I would not, me- 

thin 1 40 N r their own future peace of mind's ſake, that 
they mand be reazed fo, by your well-meant Kindnets, 
and Mis Hovec's, as to be put upon denying me that. And 
Why Huld more be aſced for ine than I can partake of ? 
Niece than 15 31 — ute 11 neceſſary for my own peace? 

Yeu fuppote 1 iguld have my ler s antver to my let. 
ter, by the time yours reached my hand. I have it; and 
* fevers one, a very ſevere re it is. Yet, conſidering 
m. fault in * Fi cyes, and the Provecat ions I am to 
ſuppofe they ſo newly had from my dear Miſs Howe, | 

am to look upon it as a fave ar, that it was airſweredd at all. 
1 will {end yu a copy of it icon; as alio of mine, to 
Which it is an ariivcr, 

have resſha to be very thankful, that my father has 
with rawn that heavy malediction, which affected me ſo 
mech A parent's curſe, my dear Mrs. Norton, what 

child coul] die in Peace under a parent's curſe ſo literally 
fulfilled too, as this has been, in what relates to this life! 

My heart is t. full to touch upon the particulars of my 
afters leticr.— 1 can make but one atonement 1 = 

anit. 
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fault. May hat be accepted! And may it ſoon be for- 
otten, by every dear relation, that there was ſuch an un- 
Livy daughter, ſiſter, or niece, as Clariſſa Harlowe ! 

My 1 4 Morden vas one of thoſe, who was ſo earneſt 
in prayers for my recovery, at nine and eleven years of 
age, as you mention. My ſiſter thinks he will be one of 
thoſe, who will with I never had a being. But pray, 
when he does come, let me hear of it with the firſt. | 

You think, that were it not for that unhappy notion of 
my moving talent, my mamma wonld relent. What 
would J give to ſee her once more, and, altho' unknown 
to her, to kiſs but the hem of her garment ! 

Could I have thought, that the laſt time I ſaw her would 
hade been the laſt, with what difficulty ſhould 1 have been 
torn from her embraced feet !--- And when ſkreen'd be- 
hind the yew-hedge on the 5th of April laſt ſa), I ſaw my 
father, and my uncle Antony, and my brother and fiſter, 
how little did I think, that That would be the laſt time I 
ſhould ever ſee them; and in ſo ſhort a ſpace, that fo 
many dreadful evils would befal me! 

But I can write nothing, but what muſt give you trou- 
ble; I will therefore, after r-peating my detire, that you 
will not intercede for me, but with my previous conſent, 
conclude with the aſſurance that I am and ever will be, 

Your moſt affettionate and dutiful 
CLarissa HarLoweE. 


LE TT EX LXXXV: 
Mis Ax. HARLOW E, To M. Ci. Harlow. 
[In Anſwer to hers of Friday Fuly 21. p. 249.] 


0 my unhappy loft Sifter ! T hur/day, July 27. 
1 W.. a miſerable hand have you made of your 
5 romantic and giddy expedition ! I pity you at my 


* You may well grieve and repent !---Lovelace has leſt 
; you !---In what way or circumſtances, you know beſt. 
I wiſh your conduct had made your caſe more pitiable. 


But *tis your own ſeeking ! 


God help you !---For you have not a friend will look 
upon 
(a) Vol. ii. p. 226. 
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upon you I -Poor, wicked, undvyae cicature !---Fallen, az 
you are, againit warning, againſt expoſtulation, again 
duty! But it ſignifies nothing to reproach you. I weep 
cv r you |! j 

My poor mamma !---Your raſhneſs and folly have made 
her more miſerable than you can be! Yet ſhe has beſought 
my papa to grant your requeſt, 

My uncles joined with her; for they thought there was 
a little more modeſty in your letter, than thoſe of your 
pert advocate: And he is pleaſed to give me leave to 
write ; but only theſe words for him, and no more: © That 
„ he withdraws the curſc he laid upon you, at the firſt 
« hearing of your wicked flight, ſo far as it is in his 
„ power to do it; and hopes that your preſent puniih- 
„% ment may be all you will meet with. For the reſt, 
« He will never own you, nor forgive you; and grieves 
„he has ſuch a daughter in the world!” 

All this and more, you have deſerved from him, and 
from all of Us : But what have you done to this aban- 
doned libertine, to deſerve what you have met with at 
his hands? -I fear, I fear, filter !---But no more !---A 
bleſſed four months work have you made of it! 

My brother is now at Edinburgh, ſent thither by my 
father (tho' he knows not this to . the motive), that he 
may not meet this triumphant deluder. 

We ale told he would be glad to marry you: But why, 
then, did he abandon you ? He had kept you till he was 
tired of you, no queſtion ; and it is not likely he would 
wiſh to have you, but upon the terms you have already 
without all doubt been h:s. 

You ought to adviſe your friend Miſs Howe to concern 
herſelf leſs in your matters, than ſhe does, except ſhe could 
do it with more decency. She has written three letters to 
me: Very inſolent ones. Your favourer, poor Mrs. Nor- 
ton, thinks you know ncthing of the pert creature's writ- 
ing. I hope you don't. But then the more impertinent 
the writer. But, believing the fond woman, I fat down 
the more readily to anſwer your letter, and write with 


leſs ſeverity, than otherwiſe I ſhould have done, if I had 


anſvered it at all. 


Monday laſt was your Birth-day. Think, poor n 
| uv 
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ful wretch, as you are! how we all uſed to keep it; and 
you will not wonder to be told, that we ran away from 
one another that day. But God give you true penitence, 
if you have it not already! And it abe true, if it be 


equal to the ſhame, and the ſorrow, you have given us all. 


Your aflicted Sifter, 
| AraBELLA HARLOWE. 
Your couſin, Morden is every day expected in England. 


He, as well as others of the family, when he comes 
to hear what a bleſſed piece of work you have made 
of it, will wiſh you never had a being. 


LETTER LAXZEAVI. 
Miſs Clarissa HARLOW ER, To Mis Howr. 


Sunday, July 30. 
O have given me great pleaſure, my deareſt friend, 
by your approbation of my reaſonings, and of my 
reſolution founded upon them, never to have Mr. Love- 
lace. This approbation is fo right a thing, gov me leave 

to fay, from the nature of the caſe, and from the ſtrict- 
honour and true dignity of mind, which I always admired: 
in my Anna Howe, that I could hardly tell to what, but 
to my evil deſtiny, that of late would not let me pleaſe any- 
body, to attribute the advice you gave me to the contrary. 

But let not the ill ſtate of my health, and what that 
may naturally tend to, fadden you. I have told you, 
that I will not run away from life, nor avoid the means 
that may continue it, if God fee fit: And if he do net, 
who ſhall repine at his will? 

If it ſhall be found, that I have not ated unworthy of 
your love, and of my own character, in my greater trials, 
that will be a happineſs to both on reflection. 

The ſhock which you fo earneſtly adviſe me to try to 
get over, was a ſhock, the greateſt that I could receive. 
But, my dear, as it was not incurred by my fault, I hope 
I am already got above it. I hope I am! 

I am more grieved (at times however) for ethers, than 
for my/elf: And fo I ought. For as to my/elf, | cannot but 
reflect, that I have had an eſcape, rather than a loſs, in 

miſling 
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miſſing Mr. Lovelace for a huſband : Even had he mr 
committed the vileſt of all outrages. 

Let any one, who knows my ſtory, collect his character 
from his behaviour to me, before that outrage ; and then 
judge, whether it was in the leaſt probable for ſuch a man 
to make me happy. But to collect his character from his 
pri ciples, with regard to the Sex in general, and from 
his enterprizes upon many of them, and to confider the 
cruelty of his nature, and the ſportiveneſs of his invention, 
together with the high opinion he has of himſelf, it vi) 
not be doubted, that a wife of his muſt have been mite- 
rable ; and more miſerable if ſhe loved him, than if ſhe 
could have been indifferent to him. 

A twelvemonth might, very probably, have put a pe- 
riod to my life ; ſituated as I was with my friends ; pcr- 
ſecuted and harrafſed as J had been by my brother and 
ſiſter; and my very heart torn in pieces by the aul, 
and, as it is now aj parent, premeditated ſuſpenſes of the 
man, whoſe gratituue I wiſhed to engage, and whoſe pro- 
tection I was the inore entitled to expect, as he had rob- 
bed me of every other, and, hating my own family, had 
reduced me to an abiolute dependence upon himſelf. This 
once, as I thought, all his view; and uncomfortable 
enough for me, Fit had been all. 

Can it be thought, my dear, that my heart was not at- 
fected, happy as I was before I knew Ar. Lovelace, by 
ſuch an unhappy chenge in my circumſtances ?---Nor, 
perhaps, was the wicked violence wantzug to have cut 
ſhort, tho? not ſo very ſhort perhaps, a life that he has 
ſported with, | 

Had I been his but a 1th, he muſt have poſſeſſed the 
eſtate on which my relations had ſet their hearts; the 
more to their regret, as chey hated im, as much is e 
hated them. 

Have I not reaſon, theſe things conſidered, to think 
myſelf happier without Mr. Lovelace, than with hira * 
My will too unviolated ; and very little, ray, not any- 
thing, as to him, to reproach myſelf with ? 

But with my relations it is otherav:/e. They indeed de- 
ſerve to be pitied. They are, aud no doubt will long 
be, unhappy. ; 

To judge of their reſentments, and of their conduct, we 
muſt put ourſelves in their fituation ;--- And while αν think 
me 
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me more in fault than themſelves (whether my fa- 
vouters are of their opinion, or not) and have a right to 
juige for themſelves, they ought to have great allowan- 
ces made for them; my parents eipecially. They ſtand 
at leaſt /e/-ac1nitted (that cannot I); and the rather, as 
they can r collect, to their pain, their paſt indulgencies 
to me, and their unqueſtionable love. 

Vour partiality for the friend you ſo much value, will 
not eaſily let you come into this way of thinking, But 
only, my dear, be pleated to conſider the matter in the 
followiag light. 

Here was my MoTHER, one of the moit prudent per- 
ſons of her Sex, married into a family, not perhaps ſo 
happily tempered as herſelf ; but every one of which ſhe 
had the addreis, for a great while, abſoſutely to govern as 
me pleaſed by her directing wiſdom, at the ſame time that 
they knew not but her preſcriptions were the dictates of 
their own hearts; ſuch a ſweet art had ſhe of conquering 
by ſeeming to yield. Think, my dear, what muſt be the 
pride and the pleaſure of tuch a mother, that in my bro- 
ther ſhe could give a /h to the family ſhe diltinguiſhed 
with her preferable love, not unworthy of their withes ; 
a daughter, in my ſſtier, of whom ihe had no reaſon to be 
aſhamed ; and in eue daughter, whom every-body 
complimented (ſuch was their partial favour to me) as be- 
ing the ſtil} more immediate likeneſs of herſelf ? How 
ſeif-pleaſed, could ſhe ſmile round upon a family ſhe had 
ſo bleed ! What compliments were paid her upon the 
example ſhe had given us, which were followed with 
ſuch hopeſul effects! With what a noble confidence could 
the look upon her dear Mr. Harlowe, as a perſon made 
happy by her; and be delighted to think, that nothing 
but purity ſtreamed from a fountain fo pure. 

Now, my dear, reverſe, as I daily do, this charming 
proſpect. See my dear z:amma, ſorrowing in her cloſet ; 
endeavouring to ſuppreſs her ſorrow at her table, and in 
thoſe retirements where ſorrow was before a ſtranger : 
Hanging down her penſive head: Smiles no more beam- 
ing over her benign aſpect: Her virtue made to ſuffer for 
faults ſhe could not be guilty of: Her patience continual- 
ly tried (becauſe ſhe has more of it than any other) with 
*epetitions of faults ſhe is as much wounded by, as thoſe 
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can be from whom ſhe ſo often hears of them : Taking 


to herſelf, as the fountain-head, a taint which only had 
infected one of the under- currents: Afraid to open her 
lips (were ſhe willing) in my favour, leſt it ſhould be 


thought the has any bias in her own mind to failings that 


never otherwiſe could have been ſuſpeQed in her: Rob- 
hed of that conſcious merit, which the mother of hopeful 
children may glory in: Every one who viſits her, or is vi- 
fited by her, by dumb {hew, and looks that mean more 
than words can expreſs, condoling where they uſed to 
congratulate : I he affected filence wounding: The com- 


paſſionating look reminding: The half- ſuppreſſed ſigh in 


them, calling up deeper ſighs ſrom her, and their averted 


eyes, endeavouring to reſtrain the riſing tear, provoking 


tears from her that will not be reſtrained. 

When 1 coyfider theſe things, and, added to theſe, the 
pangs that tear in pieces my FaTHER's ſtronger heart, 
becauſe it cannot relieve itſelf by thoſe tears which carry the 
torturing grief to the eyes of ſofter ſpirits : The overboil- 
ing tumults of my impatient and uncontroulable Bxo- 
THER, pig zued to the heart of his honour, in the fall of : 
ſiſter, in whom he once gloricd : The pride of an EIDE 
S15TER, who had given unwilling way to the honour: 


© 
paid over her head to one born after her : And, laſtly, th: 


diſhonour I have brought upon to Ux LES, who each 


contended which ſhould moſt favour their then happy 
niece: When, I ſay, I reflect upon my fault in theſe ſtrong, 
yet jull lights, what room can there be to cenſure any-bo- 
dy but my un! happy ſelf? And how much reaſon have | 
to ſ. ay, If Tjuftify muſilts mine exon heart ſpall condemn me: 
If T jay, IT am porfed, it ſhall alſo prove me perverſe ? 

Here permit me to lay down iny pen for a few moments 

A Mt 

You are very obliging to me, intentionally, | know, 
when you tell me, It is in my power to haſten the day ot 
Mr. Hickman's happineſs. But yet, give me leave t0 
fav, that | admire this kind aſſurance leſs than any other 
paragrayh of your letter. 

In the firſt place, you know it is not in my power to fay 
Tzohen | can diſmiſs my phyſician ; and you ſhould not put 
the celebration of a marriage, in/ended by your/elf, and ſo 


defirable to your mother, upon ſo precarious an iſſue, Not 
Will 
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will I accept of a compliment, which muſt mean a ſlight 
to her. 

If any thing could give me reliſh for life, after what I 
have ſuffered, it would be the hopes of the continuance 
of the more than ſiſterly love, which has, for years, unin- 
terruptedly bound us together as one mind.---And why, 
my dear, ſhould you defer giving (by a tie ſtill ſtronger) 
another friend to one, who has ſo few ? 

I am glad you have ſent my letter to Miſs Montague. 
I hope I ſhall hear no more of this unhappy man. 

I had begun the particulars of my tragical ſtory : But 
it is ſo painful a taſk, and LT have ſo many more important 
things to do, and, as I apprehend, fo little time to do 
them in, that could I avoid it, I would go no farther in it. 

Then to this hour, I know not by what means ſeveral 
of his machinations to ruin me were brought about ; ſo 
that ſome material parts of my ſad ſtory muſt be defec- 
tive, if I were to ſit down to write it. But I have been 
thinking of a way that will anſwer the end wiſhed for by 
your mother and you full as well, perhaps better. 

Mr. Lovelace, it ſeems, has communicated to his 
friend Mr. Belford all that has paſſed between himſelf and 
me, as he went on. Mr. Belford has not been able to deny 
it. So as that (we may obſerve by the way) a poor young 
creature, whoſe indiſcretion has given a libertine power 
over her, has a reaſon, ſhe litile thinks of, to regret her 
folly ; ſince theſe wretches, who have no more honour in 
one point than in another, ſcruple not to make her weak- 
neſs a part of their triumph to their brother libertines. 

I have nothing to apprehend of this fort, it I have the 
juſtice done me in his letters, which Mr. Belford aſſures 
me that I have: And therefore the particulars of my ſtory, 
and the bak. arts of this vile man, will, I think, be beſt 
collected from thoſe very letters of his (if Mr. Belford can 
be prevailed upon to communicate them); to which I 
dare appeal with the ſame truth and fervor as he did, who 
fays,---O that one would hear me ! and that mine adwerſary 
had auritien a book !---Surely, I would take it upon my fhoul- 
ders, and bind it to me as a crown! For I covered not my 
tranſgreſſions as Adam, by hiding mine iniquity in my boſom. 

There is one way, which may be fallen upon to induce 

ir. Belford to communicate theſe letters: ſince he ſeems 

Vox. VI. LK | to 
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to have (and declares he always had) a ſincere abhorrence 
of his friend's baſeneſs to me: But that, you'll ſay, when 
you hear it, is a ſtrange one. Nevertheleſs, I am very 
earneſt upon it, at preſent. | 

It is no other than this : 

T think to make Mr. Belford the executor of my laſt 
will (Don't be ſurpriſed !) And with this view I permit 
his viſits with the leſs ſcruple : And every time I ſee him, 
from his concern for me, am more and more inclined to 
do ſo. If J hold in the ſame mind, and if he accept the 
truſt, and will communicate the materials in his power, 
thoſe, joined with what you can furniſh, will anſwer the 
whole end. 

I know you will ſtart at my notion of ſuch an executor; 
But pray, my dear, conſider in my preſent circumſtances, 
what I can do better, as I am impowered to make a will, 
and have conſiderable matters in my own diſpoſal. 

Your mother, I am ſure, would not conſent that you 
ſhould take this office upon you. It might ſubje& M-. 
Hickman to the inſults of that violent man. Mrs. Norton 
cannot, for ſeveral reaſons reſpecting herſelf. My Brother 
looks upon what I ought to have, as his right: My uncl. 
Harloave is already my truſtee, with my couſin Morden, 
for the eſtate my grandfather left me: But you ſee I could 
not get from my own family the few pieces I left behind 
me at Harlowe-Place ; and my uncle Antony once threat- 
ened to have my grandfather's will controverted. My 
Father !---To be ſure, my dear, I could not expect that 
my Father would do all I wiſh ſhould be done: And a 
will to be executed by a father for a daughter (parts of it, 
perhaps, abſolutely againſt his own judgment) carries 
ſomewhat daring and preſcriptive in the very word. 

If, indeed, my cciſin Morden were to come in time, 
and would undertake this truſt---But even him it might 
ſubject to hazards ; and the more, as he is a man of 
great ſpirit ; and as the other man (of as great) looks up- 
on me (unprotected as I have long been) as his property. 

Now Mr. Belford knows, as I have already mentioned, 
e gas that has paſſed. He is a man of ſpirit, and, it 
ſeems, as fearleſs as the other, with more humane quali- 
ties. You don't know, my dear, what inſtances of ſin- 
cere humanity this Mr. Belford has ſhewn, not only on 

occaſion 
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occaſion of the cruel arreſt, but on ſeveral occaſions ſince, 
And Mrs. Lovick has taken pains to inquire after his ge- 
neral character; and hears a very good one of him, for juſ- 
tice and generoſity in all his concerns of Meum and Tuum, 
as they are called: He has a knowledge of law-matters ; 
and has two executorſhips upon him at this time, in the 
diſcharge of which his honour is unqueſtioned. 

All theſe reaſons have already in a manner determined 
me to aſk this favour of him; altho' it will have an odd 


ſound with it, to make an intimate friend of Mr. Love- 


lace my executor. 

This is certain : My brother will be more acquieſcent 
a great deal in ſuch a caſe with the articles of my wall, 
as he will ſee that it will be to no purpoſe to controvert 
ſome of them, which elſe, I dare ſay, he would controvert, 
or perſuade my other friends to do ſo. And who would 
involve an executor in a law-ſuit, if they could help it ? 
Which would be the caſe, if any-body were left, whom 
my brother could hope to awe or controul ; fince my fa- 
ther (who is governed by him) has poſſeſſion of all: Nor 
would I wiſh, you may believe, to have effects torn out 
of my father's 2 : While Mr. Belford, who is a man 
of fortune (and a good œconomiſt in his own affairs), 
would have no intereſt but to do juſtice. 

Then he exceedingly preſſes 2 ſome occaſion to ſhew 
his readineſs to ſerve me : And he would be able to ma- 
nage his violent friend, over whom he has more influence 
than any other perſon. 

But, after all, 1 know not, if it were not more eligi- 
ble by far, that my ſtory ſhould be forgotten as ſoon as 

ſible ; and myſelf too. And of this I ſhall have the 

eſs doubt, if the character of my parents cannot be guard- 

ed (You will forgive me, my dear) from the unqualified 
bitterneſs, which, from your affectionate zeal for me, 
has ſometimes mingled with your ink. A point that 
ought, and I (infift upon it) muſt be well conſidered of, 
if any-thing be done which your mother and you are deſi- 
rous ſhould be done. 

My father has been ſo good as to take off from me the 
heavy malediction he laid me under. I muſt be now ſoli- 
citous for a laſt blefling ; and that is all I ſhall preſume to 
aK. My ſiſter's letter, communicating this grace, is a ſe- 
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vere one. But as ſhe writes to me as from every-body, 
how could I expect it to be otherwiſe ? 

If you ſet out to-morrow, this letter cannot reach you 
till you get to your aunt Harman's. I ſhall therefore di- 
rect it thither, as Mr. Hickman inſtructed me. 

I hope you will have met with no inconveniencies in 
your little journçy and voyage; and that you will have 
found in good health all whom you wiſh to icc well. 

Let ne recommend to you, my dear, that, if your 
friends and relations in the little 1f}and join their ſclici- 
tations with your mother's conunards, to have your nup- 
tial celebrated before you leave them, you do not refuſe 
to oblige them, How grateful will the notification that 
you have done fo, be to 

Your ecver-faithful and affetionate 
CT. HARLOwr. 


LETTER LXXXVII. 
ATi Cu. HARLOW E, To Miſs HARLOWE. 
Saturday, Fuly 29. 

[| Repine not, my dear ſiſter, at the ſeverity you have 
been pleaſed to expreſs in the letter you favoured me 
with ; becauſe that ſeverity was accompanied with the 
grace I had petitioned for : And becauſe the reproaches 
of my own heart are ſtronger than any other perſon's re- 
roaches can be; altho' Jam not half ſo culpable as I am 


imagined to be; as would be allowed, if all the circum- 


ſtances of my unhappy ſtory were known; and which I 
ſhall be ready to communicate to Mrs. Norton, if ſhe be 
commiĩſſioned to inquire into them; or to you, my ſiſter, 
if you can have patience to hear them. 

I remembered with a bleeding heart, what day the 
24th of July was. I began with the eve of it; and! 

afled the day itfelf---as it was fit I ſhould pats it. Nor 
have I any comfort to give to my dear and ever-honoured 
father and mother, and to you, my Bella, but This--- 
That, as it was the firft 2rhappy anniverſary of my birth, 
and in all probability, it will be the 4%. 

Believe me, my dear ſiſter, I ſay not this, merely to 
move compaſſion; but from the 4% grounds: And as I 
think it of the higheſt importance to my peace of mind, 
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to obtain one further favour, I would chooſe to owe to 

our interceſſion, as my ſiſter, the leave I beg, to addreſs 
half a dozen lines, wich the hope of having them anſwer- 
ed as I wiſh, toeither, or to both my honoured parents, 
to beg their /af? bleſſing. 

This bleſſing is all the favour I have now to aſk : It is 
all I dare to aſk: Yet am afraid to ruſh at once, tho” b 
letter, into the preſence of either. And if I did not at 
it, it might ſeem to be owing to ſtubbornneſs and want 
of duty, when my heart is all humility and penitence. 
Only, be fo as to embolden me to attempt this taſk ; 
Write but this one line; “ Clary Harlowe, you are at li- 
* berty to write as you deſire.” This will be enough--- 
And ſhall, to my laſt hour be acknowledged as the great- 
eſt favour, by 
Your truly penitent Siſter, 

| CLARISsA HARLOWE. 


LETTER LXXXVIN. 


Mrs. Nox rox, To Miſs CLAAISSA HaRLowe. 

My deareft young Lady, Monday, July 31. 
Muſt indeed own, that I took the liberty to write to 
your mamma, offering to incloſe to her, if ſhe gave 

me leave, yours of the 24th: By which I thought the 
would ſee what was the ſtate of your mind; what the na- 
ture of your laſt troubles was, from the wicked arreft ; 
what the people are where you lodge; what propofals 
were made you from Lord M's family; alfo your f:ncere 
penitence ; and how much Miſs Howe's writing to them, 
in the terms ſhe wrote in, diſturbed you---But, as you 
have taken the matter into your own 8 and forbid 
me, in your laſt, to act in this nice affair unknown to 
you, I am glad the letter was not required of me And in- 
deed it may be better that the matter lie wholly between 
you and them; ſince my affection for you is thought to 
proceed from partiality. | 

They would chooſe, no doubt, that vou ſhould owe ta 

themſelves, and not to my humble meditation, the favour 
you ſo earneſtly ſue for, and which I would not have you 
Ceſpair of: For I will venture to aſſure you, that your 
mother is ready to take the firit opportunity to ſhew her 
maieraal tenderneſs for you: And this I gather from 

Ce 3 ſeveral 
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ſeveral hints I am not at liberty to explain myſelf upon. 

I long to be with you, now J am better, and now my 
on is in a fine way of recovery. But is it not hard, to 
have it ſignified to me, that at preſent it will not be taken 
well, if I go ?---] tuppoſe, while the reconciliation, which 
T hcpe will take place, is negotiating by means of the 
correſponde:ice ſo newly opened between you and your 
fine. But if you would have me come, I will rely on my 
good intentions, and riſque every-one's diſpleaſure. 

Mr. Brand has buſineſs in town, to ſolicit for a bene- 
fice which it is expected the incumbent will be obliged 
to quit fer a better preferment: And when there, he is 
to 1nquire privately after your way of life, and of your 
health. | 

He is a very officious young man; and, but that your 
uncle Harlowe, (who has choſen him for this errand) re- 
gards him as an oracle, your mother had rather any-body 
elie had been ſent. 

He is one of thoſe puzzling, over-doing gentlemen, 
who think they ſce farther into matters than any-body 
elſe, and are end of diſcovering myſteries where there 
are none, in order to be thought a ſhrewd man. 

T can't ſay I like him, either in the pulpit or out of it: 
I who had a father one of the ſoundeſt divines, and fineſt 
ſcholars, in the kingdom; who never made an oftentation 
of what he knew ; but loved and venerated the goſpel he 
taught, preferring it to all cther learning ; to be obliged 
to hear a young man depart from his text as ſoon as he 
has named it, (ſo contrary, too, to the example ſet him 
by his learned and worthy principal (a), when his health 
permits him to preach) and throwing about, to a Chriſ- 
tian and Country audience, ſcraps of Latin and Greek 
from the pagan claſſics ; and not always brought in with 
great propriety neither ; (if I am to judge, by the only 
Way given me to judge of them, by the Engliſh he puts 
them into) is an indication of ſomething wrong, either 
in his head or his leart, or both; for, otherwiſe, his 
Education. at: the Univerfity muſt have taught him better. 


55 You know, my dear, Miſs Clary, the honour T have for 
the Cleth: It is owing tozhar,. that I ſay what I do. 
I know not the day he is to ſet out; and as his inqui- 

b DE. *, *-4:5: wi 


{a) Dr. Tewin. 
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ries are to be private, be pleaſed to take no notice of this 
intelligence. I have no doubt, that your life and con- 
verſation are ſuch, as may defy the ſcrutinies of the moſt 
officious inquirer. 

Jam juſt now told, that you have written a ſecond let- 
ter to your ſiſter : But am afraid they will wait for Mr. 
Brand's report, before further favour will be obtained 
from them; for they will not yet believe you are fo ill, as 
I fear you are. 

But you would ſoon find, that you have an indulgent 
mother, were ſhe at liberty to act according to her own 
inclination. And this gives me great hopes, that all will 
end well at laſt: For I verily think you are in the right 
way to a reconciliation : God give a bleſſing to it, and 
reſtore your health, and you to all your friends, prays 

: Your ever-af/ttionate Servant, 
JuodiTa NoRTON. 
Your good mamma has privately ſent me five guineas : 
She is pleaſed to ſay, to help us in the illneſs we 
have been afflicted with; but, more likely, that I 
might ſend them to you, as from myſelf. I hope, 
therefore, I may ſend them up, with ten more I have 
{til] left. 


I will ſend you word of Mr. Morden's arrival, the m 
ment I know it. | | 
If agreeable, I ſhould be glad to know all that paſſes 


between your relations and you. 


LETTER LXXXIX. 


Miſs CLARISZA Hartowe, To Mrs. Nor ro. 
Weanejday, Auguft 2. 
| Y give me, my dear Mrs. Norton, great pleaſure 
0 —— yours and your ſon's recovery. May 
you e, or many, many years, a bleſſing to each 
other! | 
You tell me, that you did actually write to my mamma, 
Hering to incloſe mine of the 24th paſt: And you ſay, 
It was not required of you. That is to ſay, altho' you 
cover it over as gently as you could, that your offer was 
rejected; which makes it evident, that no plea will be 
heard for me. Yet, you bid me hope, that the grace I 
ſued for would, in time, be granted. ; 


'The 
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The grace I then ſued for was indeed granted: But you 
are afraid, you ſay, that they will wait for Mr. Brand's 
report, before favour will be obtained in return to the ſe- 
cond letter, which I wrote to my ſiſter: And you add, 
That I have an indulgent mamma, were ſhe at liberty to 
act according to her own inclination ; and that all will 
end well at laſt. 

But what, my dear Mrs. Norton, what is the grace I 
ſue for in my ſecond letter ?---[t is not that they will re- 
ceive me into favour---[f they think it is, they are miſta- 
ken. I do not, I cannot expect that: Nor, as I have of- 
ten ſaid, ſhould I, if wy would receive me, bear to live 
in the eye of thoſe dear friends whom I have fo grievouſly 
offended. "Tis _ ſimply, a bleſſing I aſk: A bleſſin 
to die with ; not to /zve with.---Do they know that ? And 
do they know, that their unkindneſs will perhaps ſhorten 
my date? So that their favour, if ever they intend to 
grant it, may come too late ? 

Once more, I deſire you not to think of coming to me. 
I have no uneaſineſs now, but what proceeds from the 
apprehenſion of ſeeing a man I would not ſee for the 
world, if I could help it; and from the ſeverity of m 
neareſt and deareſt relations : A ſeverity intirely their 
own, I doubt; for you tell me, that my brother is at 
Edinburgh! You would therefore heighten their ſeverity, 
and make yourſelf enemies beſides, if you were to come 
to me---Don't you ſee that you would ? 

Mr. Brand may come, if he will. He is a Clergyman, 
and muſt mean well; or I muſt think fo, let him ſay of 
me what he will. All my fear 1s, that, as he knows I 
am in diſgrace with a family whoſe eſteem he is deſirous 
to cultivate ; and as he has obligations to my uncle Har- 
lowe, and to my father ; he will be but a languid acquit- 
ter. Not that hon afraid of what he, or any-body in 
the world, can hear as to my conduct. You may, my 
- beloved and dear friend, indeed you may, reſt ſatisfied, 
that That is ſuch as may warrant me to challenge the in- 
quiries of the moſt officious. 

J will ſend you copies of what paſſes, as you deſire, 
when F have an anſwer to my ſecond letter. I now begin 
to wiſh, that I had taken the heart to write to my father 
Rimſelf; or to my mother, at leaſt; inſtead of to my ſiſter 3 

an 
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and yet I doubt my poor mother can do nothing for me 
of herſelf. A firong confederacy, my dear Mrs. Norton, 
(a ſtrong confederacy indeed !) againſt a poor girl, their 
daughter, ſiſter, niece !---My brother, perhaps, got it 
renewed, before he left them. He needed not------ His 
work is done; and more than done. 

Don't afflict yourſelf about money-matters on my ac- 
count. I have no occaſion for money. I am glad my mo- 
ther was ſo conſiderate of you, I was in pain for you, on 
the ſame ſubjet. But Heaven will not permit ſo good a 
woman to want the humble bleſſings ſhe was always ſatis- 
fied with. IT wiſh every individual of our family were 
but as rich as you !---O my mamma Norton, you are 
rich; you are rich indeed -The true riches are ſuch 
content as you are bleſſed with---And 1 hope in God, 
that I am in the way to be rich too. 

Adieu, my ever-indulgent friend. You fay, all will 
be at laſt happy---And I Luer it will---I conhde that it 
will, with as much ſecurity, as you may, that I wall be 
to my lait kour, 

Tour ever grateful and affectionate, 
Cr. HARTLOWE. 


LETTER XC. 
Mr. Lovelace, To Jonpn BELFORD, E/; 
7 ve/day, Aug. | 
1 AM moſt confoundedly chagrined and diſappointed: 
For here, on Saturday, arrived a meſſenger from 
Miſs Howe, with a letter to my couſins (a); which I 
knew nothing of till yeſterday ; when my two aunts were 
procured to be here, to fit in jadgment upon it with the 
old Peer, and my two kinſwomen. And never was Bear 
ſo miſerably baited as thy poor friend !--- And for what ? 
---Why, for the cruelty of Miſs Harlowe: For have I 
committed any new offence ? And would I not have ſuc- 
ceeded in her favour, upon ber own terms, if I could? 
And is it fair to puniſh me for what is my misfortune, 
and not my fault? Such cvent-judging fools as I have for 
my relations! I am aſhamed of them all. 
In that of Miſs Howe was incloied one to ber from 8 


Har- 
(a) See Letter Ixxx. p. 296. 
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Harlowe (4), to be ſent to my couſins, containing a final 
rejection of me; and that in very vehement and poſitive 
terms; yet he pretends, that in this rejection ſhe is go- 
verned more by principle than payſion---(Damn'd lie, as 
ever was told!) And, as a proof that ſhe is, ſays, that ſhe 
can forgive me, and does, on this one condition, That I 
will never moleſt her more: The whole letter ſo written, 
as to make her/elf more admired, me more deteſted. 

What we have been told of the agitations and work- 
ings, and ſighings and ſobbings, of the French prophets 
among us formerly, were nothing at all to the ſcene exhi- 
bited by theſe maudlin fouls, at the reading of theſe let- 
ters; and of ſome affecting paſſages extracted from another 
of my fair Implacable's to Miſs Howe--Such lamentations 
for the loſs of fo charming a relation! Such applaudings 
of her virtue, of her exaltedneſs of ſoul and ſentiment ! 
Such menaces of diſinheriſons! I, not needing their re- 

proaches to be ſtung to the heart with my own reflections, 
and with the rage of diſappointment ; and as ſincerely as 
any of them admiring her---What the devil, cried I, is 
all this for ?---Is it not enough to be deſpiſed and rejected? 
Can I help her implacable ſpirit ?---would I not repair 
the evils I have made her ſufer ?---Then was I ready te 
curſe them all, herſelf and Miis Howe, for company--- 
And heartily I ſwore, that ſhe ſhould yet be mine. 

I now ſwear it over-again to thee---Were her death to 
follow in a week after the knot is ty'd, by the Lord of 
Heaven, it all be ty'd, and ſhe ſhall die a Lovelace.--- 
Tell her fo, if thou wilt: But, at the ſame time, tell her, 
that I have no wav zo her fortune; and that I will ſolemnly 
reſign that, and all pretenſions to it, in whoſe favour ſhe 
pleaſes, if ſhe reſign life iſſueleſs.---I am not fo low- 
minded a wretch, as to be gi of any ſordid views to 
her fortune : Let her judge for herſelfthen, whether it be 
not for her honour rather to leave this world a Lovelace 
than a Harlowe. - a 

But do not think I will intirely reſt a cauſe ſo near my 
heart, upon an advocate, who fo much more admires his 
\chent's adverſary, than his client. I will $0 to town in a 

few days, in order to throw myſelf at her feet: Bringing 
with me, or having at hand, a rgelute, well-prepared pe 
ons 

(See letter Ixxvi. p. 278. 
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fon ; and the ceremony ſhall be performed, let what will 
be the conſequence. 

But if ſhe will permit me to attend her for this purpoſe, 
at either of the churches mentioned in the licence (which 
ſhe has by her, and, thank Heaven ! has not returned 
me with my letters); then will I not diſturb her; but 
meet her at the altar in either church, and will engage to 
bring my two couſins to attend her, and even Lady Sarah 

and Lady Betty, and my Lord M. in perſon, to give her 
to me, | 

Or, if it will be ſtill more agreeable to her ; I will un- 
dertake, that either or both my aunts ſhall go to town, 
and attend her down ; and the ee ſhall be celebra- 
ted in theirs and Lord M's preſence, here, or elſewhere, 
at her own choice. 

Do not play me booty, Belford ; but ſincerely and 
warmly uſe all the eloquence thou art maſter cf, to pre- 
vail upon her to chooſe one of theſe three methods. One 
of them ſhe muſt chooſe---By my ſoul, ſhe muſt. 

Here is Charlotte tapping at my cloſet-door for admit- 


tance, What a devil wants Charlotte ?---I will bear no 
more reproaches !---Come in, girl ! 


My couſin Charlotte, finding me writing on with too 
much earneſtnets to have any regard for politeneſs to her, 
and gueſſing at my ſubject, beſought me to let her ſee 
what I had written. 

I obliged her. And ſhe was ſo highly pleaſed on ſeeing 
me ſo much in carneſt, that fe offered, and I accepted 
her offer, to write herſelf to Miſs Harlowe ; with permiſ- 
ſion to treat me in it as ſhe thought fit. 

I ſhall incloſe a copy of her letter. 

When ſhe had written it, ſhe brought it to me, with 
apologies for the freedom taken with me in it: But ] ex- 
cuſed it; and ſhe was ready to give me a kiſs for joy of 
my approbation : And I gave her two for writing 1t ; tell- 
ing her I had hopes of ſuccefs from it; and that I thought 
ſhe had luckily hit it off. 

Every-one approves of it, as well as I, and is pleaſed 
with me, for ſo patiently ſubmitting to be abuſed, and 
undertaken for.---If it do not ſucceed, all the blame will 
be thrown upon the dear creature's perverſeneſs: Her cha- 
ritable or forgiving diſpoſition, about whick ſhe makes 


ſuck 
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ſuch a-parade, will be juſtly queſtioned : and the pity of 


which ſhe 15 now in full poſſeſſion, will be transferred to 
me. 

Putting therefore my whole confidence in this letter, I 
poſtpone all my other alternatives, as alſo my going to 
town, till my empreſs ſend an anſwer to my couſin Mon- 
tag ue. 

But if ſhe perſiſt, and will not promiſe to take time to 
con/ider of the matter, thou mayeſt communicate to her 
what J had written, as above, before my couſin entered; 
and, if ſhe be itill perverſe, aſſure her, that I muſt and 
will ſæe her---But this with all honour, all humility : And, 


if I cannot move her in my favour, I will then go abroad, 


and perhaps never more return to England. 

Jam ſorry thou art, et this critical time, fo buſily em- 
ployed, as thou informeſt me thou art, in thy Watford af- 
fairs, and in preparing to do Belton juſtice. If thou 
wanteſt my aſſiſtance in the latter, command me. Tho 
ingroſſed and plagued as I am, with this perverſe beauty, 
I will obey thy firſt ſummons. 

I have great dependence upon thy zeal and thy friend- 
ſhip: Halten back to her, therefore, and reſume a taſc 
o intereſting to me, that it is equally the ſubje of my 
dreams, as of my waking hours, 


LE 1-F-E RACE 


Miſs MonTaGvue, To Mis CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
Deareſt Madam, T ucjday, Aug. 1. 
LL our tamily is deeply ſenſible of the injuries you 
have received at the hands of one of it, whom You 
only can render in any manner worthy of the relation he 
ſtands in to us all: And if, as an act of mercy and charity, 
the greateſt your pious heart can ſhew, you will be pleaſed 
to look over his paſt wickedneſo, and ingratitude, and ſuffer 
yourſelf to be our kiuſwoman, you will make us the hap- 
pick family in the world: And | can engage, that Lord 
M. and Lady Sarah Sadlcir, and Lady Betty Lawrance, 
and my Sitter, who are all admirers of your virtues, and 
ot your nobleneſs of mind, Will for ever love and reve- 
rence you, and do every-thlug in all our powers to make 
you amends for what you ase iudcred from Mr. Laove— 
lace. 
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lace. This, Madam, we ſhould not, however, dare to 
petition for, were we not aſſured, that he is moſt tincere- 
ly ſorry for his paſt vileneſs to you; and that he will, on 
his knees, beg your pardon, and vow eternal love and 
honour to you, 

Wherefore, my deareft couſin, (How you will charm us 
all, if this agreeable ſtyle may be permitted !) for all our 
ſakes, for his /ouPs ſake, (You mutt, I am ſure, be fo good 
a lady as to with to ſave a foul!) and allow me to ſay, 
for your own fame's ſake, condeſcend to our joint requeſts: 
And if, by way of encouragement, you will but ſay, you 
will be glad to ſee, and to be as much known perſonally, 
as you are by fame, to Charlotte Montague, I will, in 
two days time from the receipt of your permiſſion, wait 
upon you, with or without my ſiſter, and receive your 
further commands. 

Let me, ar deareſt corfin (we cannot deny ourſelves the 
pleaſure of calling you ſo), let me intreat you to give me 
your permiſſion for my journey to London; and put it in 
the power of Lord M. and of the ladies of the family, to 
make you what reparation they can make you, for the in- 
juries which a perſon of the greateſt merit 1n the world has 
received from one of the moiſt audacious men in it; and 
you will infinitely oblige us all ; and particularly her, 
who repeatedly preſumes to ſtyle herſelf, 

t Gur affectionate couſin, aud obliged Serevant, 
CHARLOT TH Mox rA uk. 


\ 


LEFT . 


Mr. Biiroxn, To RonERT LOVEL aCE, E; 
T hur/day Morning, Aug. 3. fix clock, 
Have bcen fo much employed in my own and Belton's 
affairs, that I could not come to town till laſt night; 
having contented myſelf with ſending to Mrs. Lovick, to 
know, from time to time, the ſtate of the lady's health; 
of which I received but very indifferent accounts, owing, 
in a great meaſure, to letters or advices brought her from 
her implacable family. | 
have now completed my own affairs; and, next week, 
ſhall go to Epſom, to endeavour to put Belton's ſiſter into 
poſſeſſion of his own houſe, for him: After which, I ſhall 
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devote myſelf wholly to your ſervice, and to that of the 
lady. 

[wat admitted to her preſence laſt night ; and found 
her viſibly altered for the worſe. When I went home, I 
had your letter of Tueſday laſt put into my hands. Let 
me tell thee, Lovelace, that I inſiſt upon the performa ge 
of thy engagement to me that thou wilt not perſonally 
moleſt her. 


Mr. Belford dates again on Thurſday morning 10 clot; 


and gives an account of a converſatien wich he al 
juſt held with the lady, upon the jubje& of Miſs Mcnia- 
gues letter to her, preceding, and npon Mr. Lowelact's 
» alternatives, as mentioned in Letter No. XC. ac ich 
Mr. Belferd ſupported with the utmoſt earncſtne)s. But, 
as the reſult of this converſation will be found in the 
Subjequent letters, Mr. Belford"s pleas aud arguments, 


amd the lady's anjwwers, are omitted. 


LETTER; XC. 
Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE, To Miſs MonTaGue. 


Dear Madam, Thurſday, Aug. 3. 

1 AM infinitely obliged to you for your kind and con- 

deſcending letter. A letter, however, which heigh- 
tens my regrets, as it gives me a new inſtance of what a 
happy creature I might have been in an alliance ſo much 
approved of by ſuch worthy Ladies; and which, on their 
accounts, and on that of Lord M. would have been fo 
reputable to myſelf, and once ſo defirable. 

But indeed, indeed, Madam, my heart ſincerely re- 
pulſes the man, who, deſcended from ſuch a family, could 
be guilty, „, of ſuch premeditated violence as he has 
been guilty of ; and, as he knows, further intended me, 
on the night previous to the day he ſet out for Berkſhire; 
and, next, pretending to ſpirit, be ſo mean, as to wiſh to 
lift into that family a perſon he was capable of abaſing in. 
to a companionſhip with the moſt abandoned of her Sex. 

Allow me then; dear Madam, to declare with fervour, 
that I think T never could deſerve to be ranked with the 
Ladies of a family fo ſplendid and fo noble, if, by vowing 
love and honour at the altar to ſuch a violater, I could 


Janttif). 
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2 
ſanify, as J may ſay, his unprecedented and elaborate 
wickedneſs. 

Permit me, however to make one requeſt to my good 
Lord M. and to the two Ladies his Lordſhip's ſiſters, and 
to your kind ſeif, and your ſiſter-—It is, That you will 
all be pleaſed to join your authority and intereſts to pre- 
vail upon Mr. Lovelace not to moleſt me further. 

Be pleaſed to tell them, That, if I am deſigned for 4%, 
it will be very cruel in him to attempt to hunt me out of 
it; for I am determined never to fee him mere, it I can 
help it. The more crucl, becauſe he knows, that Thave 
nobody to protect me from him: Nor do I with to engage 
any-body to his hurt, or to their cen. 

IF I am, on the cther hand, deſtined for death, it Kl 
be no leſs cruel, if he will not permit me to die in peace 
---Since a pcuceable and happy ena I wilh lim. Indeed 
[ ao. 

Every worldly good attend you, dear Madam, ard 
every branch of the honourable family, is the with of one, 
whoſe misfortune it is, that ſhe is obliged to diſclaim any 
other title, than That of, 

Dear Madam, 
Four and Their cLliged and faithful Ser vast, 


CLaRissA HALLE 
LET TEN. Ne. 
Mr. Bz1,rozm, To Roveat LOVELACE, E: 
Tua after 10%, Aag. 3. 
[| AM juſt now agreeably ſurpriſed by the following 
letter, delivered into my hands by a mevcnger from 
the lady. The letter ſhe mentions, as incloſed (a), I 
have returned, without taking a copy of it. The con- 
tents of it will ſoon be communicated to you, | preſume, 
0 


by another way. They contain an abſolute . cqection of 
tue -Poor Louelace !--- | | 
Dd 2 To 


(a) ee M, Mon agnes letter preceding. 
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To JohN BELTORD, Ei; 


'F © Aug. 3. 


OU have frequently offercd to oblige me in any- 
thing that ſhall be within your power: And I have 
ſuch an opinion of you, as to be willing to Hope you 
meant me, at the times, more than mere compliment. 
have therefore two requeſts to make to you; the firſt 
{ will now mention ;; the other, if this ſhall be comply'd 
with, otherwiſe not. 

it hchoves me to leave behind me ſuch an account as 
mo Gear up my conduct to ſcreral of my friends who 
\S nct at preſent concern themſelves about me: And 
Mis Howe, and her mother, are very ſolicitous that I 
will do fo. | 

J am appreheniive, that I ſhall not have time to do 
this; and you will nat wonder, that I have leſs and leſs 
inchration to {ct about ſuch a painful taſk ; eſpecially as 
nnd myſelf unable to look back with patience on what 
have ſuffered ; and ſhall he too much diſcompoſed by 
it, to proceed with the requiſite temper in a taſk of ill 
greater importance, which I have before me. 

It is very evident to me, that your wicked friend has 
given yon, from time to time, a circumſtantial account 
of all his behaviour to me, and devices againſt me; and 
you have more than once aſſured me, that, both by writ— 
ing and ſpecch, he has done my character all the juſtice I 
could wild for. 

Now, ür, i“ 1 may have a fair, a faithful ſpecimen from 
is ietters Or accounts to you, upon ſome of the moſt inte- 
zeſting occaiions, I ſha!l be able to judge whether there 
wi!l or will rot be a neceſſity for me, for my honour's 
ſake, to enter upon the folicited taſk. 

You may he aTured, from my incloſed anſwer to the 
letter v-hich Miſs Montague has honoured me with (and 
which you'll be pleaſed to return me as ſoon as read), 
that it is impoſſible for me ever to think of your friend, 
in the way I am importuned to think of him: He cannot 
therefore receive any detriment from the requeſted ſpeci- 
men: And I give you my honour, that no uſe ſhall be 


made of it to his prejudice, in Law, or otherwiſe. a 
that 
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that it may ner, after I am no more, I aſſure you, that it 
is a main part of my view, that the paſſages you ſhall 
oblige me with ſhall be always in your own power, and 
not in that of any other perſon. 
If, Sir, you think fit to comply with my requeſt, the 
aſſages I would wiſh to be tranſcribed (making neither 
enter nor worſe of the matter) are thoſe which he has 
written to you, on or about the 7th and 8th of June, 
when I was alarmed by the wicked pretence of a fre ; 
and what he has written from Sunday June 11. to the 
igth. And in doing this you will much oblige 
Your humble Servant, 
CLaRIissa HARTLOWE. 


* 
Now, Lovelace, ſince there are no hopes for thee of 
her returning favour; Since ſome praiſe may lie for thy 
ingenuity, having never offered (as more diminutive— 
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minded libertines would have done) to palliate thy crimes, 
by aſperſing the lady, or her ſex ? Since ſhe may be made 
G eaſier by it; Since thou muſt fare better from thy own 


pen, than from hers ; and, finally, Since thy actions have 
K manifeſted, that thy letters are not the moſt guilty part 

of what ſhe 4nows of thee; I fee not why I may not ob- 
lige her, upon her honour, and under the reſtrictions, and 


d. 
. 


# for the reaſons ſhe has given ; and this without breach 4 
1 of the confidence due to friendly communications; eſpe- [1 | 
| cially, as I might have added, Since thou glerieft in thy 4 
p ten, and in thy wickedneſs, and canſt not be aſhamed. 1 i | 
But, be this as it may, ſhe 4»/// be obliged before thy 1 
remonſtrances or clamours againſt it can come; ſo, pr'y- & 0.5 
1 thee now, make the beſt of it, and rave not; except PA ha 
” the ſake of a pretence againſt me, and to exerciſe thy ta- k 4 | 
ow lent of execration ! And, if thou likeſt to do fo for theſe lb 
8 reaſons, rave and welcome. | 
1 I long to know what the ſecond requeſt is: But this I j ul 
F know, that if it be any-thing leſs than cutting zhy throat, 135 
F | or endangering my own neck, I will certainly comply ; | ! l 
| 0 and be proud of having it in my power to oblige her. 14 
2 And now I am actually going to be buſy in the Ex- | 
Ks tracts, 
nd 
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e 
M.. BELTORD, To Miß, CLARISSA IIARLOWE. 


Madam, Aug. 3. 4. 

5 4 have engaged me to communicate to you, upon 

honour (making neither better nor worſe of the 
matter), what Mr. Lovelace has written to me, in rela— 
tion to yourſelf, in the period preceding your going to 
Hampſtead, and in that between the i1th and igth of 
June: And you aſſure me, you have no view in this re- 
queſt, but to ſee if it be neceſſary for you, from the ac- 
count he gives, to touch the painful ſubjects yourſelf, for 
the fake of your own character. 

Your commands, Madam, are of a very delicate na- 
ture, as they may ſeem to aflect the ſecrets of private 
friendſhip : But as I know you are not capable of a view, 
the motives to which you will not cn; and as I think 
the communication may. do fome credit to my unhappy 
ſriend's character, as an z7zgenuers man; tho? his actions 
by the moſt excellent woman in the world have loſt him 
all title to that of an Hcuourablè one; 1 obey you with the 
greater chearſulneſs. 


ie then preceeds auith his extracte, and concludes then 
with an addreſs to her in his friend's behalf, in the fal- 
kxving avords : | 


And now, Madam, I have fulfilled your commands; 
and, I hope, nat diſ-ſerved my friend with you ; ſince 
you wil hereby fee the juſtice he docs to your virtue 
in every line ke writes. He does the ſame in all his 
letters, tho* to bis own condemnation : And give me 
leave to add, that if this ever-amiable ſufferer could 
but ink it in any manner conſitent with her honour to 
1eceive 1:45 vous at the altar, on his truly penitent turn 
* O1 71:41], I have not the leaſt doubt, but that he would 
make her the belt and tendereſt of huſbands. What ob- 
ligation volt not the admirable lady hereby lay upon 
' all he noble iamily, who fo greatly admire her! and, I 
Wiil preſome to fav, upon her own, when the unhappy 
amis arcsten (v. hich certainly has been carried to an 

« unreaſonable 


| 
| 
l 
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© unreaſonable height againſt him) is got over, and a ge- 
« neral reconciliation take place! For who is it, that 
« would not give theſe two admirable perſons to each 
© other, were not his morals an objection?“ 

However this be, I would humbly refer to you, Ma- 
dam, whether, as you will be miſtreſs of very delicate 
particulars from me his friend, you ſhould not in honour 
think yourſelf concerned to paſs them by, as if you had 
never ſcen them; and not to take any advantage of the 
communication, not even m argument, as ſome perhaps 
might lie, with reſpect to the premeditated deſign he ſeems 
to have had, not againſt you, as you; but as againſt the 
Sex ; over whom (1 am ſorry I can bear witneſs myſelf) 
it is the villainous aim of all libertines to triumph: And 1 
would not, if any miſunderſtanding ſhould ariſe between 
him and me, give him room to reproach me, that his lo- 
ſing of you, or (thro' his uſage of you) his loſing of his 
own friends, were owing to what perhaps he would call 
breach of truſt, were he to judge rather by the events, 
if ſuch ſhould happen, than by my intention. 

IT am, Madam, with the moſt profound veneration, 

Your moſt faithful humble Servant, 
J. BELFoRD. 


LEITER el. 
Miſs CL. HaRLOW E, To JoEN BELTORD, Ei; 


. Friday, Aug. 4. 

I Hold myſelf extremely obliged to you for your com- 

munications. Iwill make no uie of them, that you 
{hall have reaſon to reproach cither yourtelf or me with. 
I wanted no new, lights to make the unhappy man's pre- 
meditated baſeneſs to me unqueſtionable, as my anſwer to 
Miſs Montague's letter might convince you {a). 

I muſt own in his favour, that he has obſerved ſome 
decency in his accounts to you of the moſt indecent and 
thocking actions. And if all this ſtrangely-communicative 
narrations are equally decent, nothing will be rendered 
criminally odious by them, but the vile heart that could 


meditate ſuch contrivances as were much ſtronger evi- 


dences of his inhumanity, than of his wit: Since men of 


very 
{a) Se Letter xcii. 
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very contemptible parts and underſtanding may ſueceed in 
the vileſt attempts, if they can get above regarding the 
moral ſanctions which bind man to man; and ſooner upon 
an innocent heart, than upon any other; becauſe, knowing 
its own integrity, it is the leſs apt to ſuſpect that of others. 

I find I have had great reaſon to think myſelf obliged 
to your intention in the whole progreſs of my ſufferings. 
It is, however, impoſſible, Sir, to miſs the natural infer- 
ence on this occaſion, that lies againſt his predetermined 
baſeneſs. But I fay the leſs, becauſe you ſhall not think 
I borrow from your communications aggravations that 
are not needed, 

And now, Sir, that I may ſpare you the trouble of 
offering any future arguments in his favour, let me tell 
you, that I have weighed every-thing thoroughly : All 
that human vanity conld ſuggeſt ; All that a defirable re- 
conciliation with my friends, and the kind reſpects of his 
own, could bid me hope for: The enjoyment of Miſs 
Howe's friendſhip, the deareſt conſideration to me now, 
of all worldly ones: All theſe I have weighed : And the 
reſult is, and was before you favoured me with theſe 
communications, that I have more ſatisfaction in the hope, 
that, in one month, there will be an end of All with.me, 
than in the moſt agreeable things that could happen from 
an alliance with Mr. Lovelace, altho' I were to be aflu- 
red he would make the bef and tendereſt of huſbands. 
But as to the reſt; If, ſatisfied with the evils he has 
brought upon me, he will forbear all further perſecuti— 
ons of me, I will, to my laſt hour, with him good : Al- 
tho* he hath cverwhelmed the fatherle/s, and digged a pit 
for his friend Fatherleis may fe well be called, and 
motherleſs too, who has been denied all paternal pro- 
tection, and motherly forgiveneſs. 


Anp now, Sir, acknowledging gratefully your favour 
in the Extracts, I come to the ſecond part of my requeſt: 
Which requires agreat deal of courage to mention to you: 
Aad which courage nothing but a great deal of diſtreſs, 
and a very deſtitute condition, can give. But, if impro- 
per, I can but be denied; and dare to ſay, I ſhall be at 
leaſt excuſed, Thus, then, I preface it : 


You 
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You ſee, Sir, that I am thrown abſolutely into the 
hands of ſtrangers, who, altho' as kind and compaſſionate 
as ſtrangers can be wiſhed to be, are nevertheleſs perſons 
from whom I cannot expect any thing more than pity and 
good wiſhes ; nor can my memory receive from them any 
more protection than my perſon, if either ſhould need it. 

If then I requeſt it, cf the c, gentleman poſſeſſed of 
materials that will enable him, to do my character juſtice ; 
And who has courage, independence, and ability to 

oblige me; 

To be the protector of my memory; as I may fay ; 

And to be my Fxcruten; and to tee ſome of my dying 
requeſts performed; 

(And if I leave it to him to do the whole in his own 
way, manner, and time; conſulting however in requi- 
fite caſes, my dear Miſs Howe); 

I preſume to hope, that this part of my requeſt may 
be granted. 

And if it may, theſe ſatisfactions will accrue to me 
from the favour done me, and the office undertaken. 

It will be an honour to my memory, with al thoſe 
who ſhall know, that I was ſo well ſatisfied of my inno- 
cence, that, having not time to write my own ſtory, I 
could intruſt it to the relation which the deftroyer of my 
fame and fortunes has given of it. 

i Hall not be appreneniive of involving any one in 
troubles or hazards by this taſk, either with my own re- 
lations, or with your friend; having diſpoſitions to make, 
which perhaps my own friends will not be fo well pleaſed 
with as it were to be wiſhed they would be ; for I intend 
not unreaſonable ones: But you know, Sir, where SelF 
is judge, matters, even with goed pecple, will not always 
de rightly judged of. 

I ſhall alſo be freed from the pain of recollecting things, 
that my foul is vexed at; and this at a time when its tu- 
mults ſhould be allay'd, in order to make way for the 
molt important preparation, 

And who knows, but that the man, who already, from 
a principle of humanity, is touched at my misfortunes, 


when he comes to revolve the whole ſtory, placed before 
him 
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him in one ſtrong light, and when he ſhall have the cata- 
ſtrophe likewiſe before him ; and ſhall become in a man- 
ner, intereſted in it: Who knows, but that from a till 
higher principle, he may. ſo regulate his future actions, 
as to find his own reward, in the everlaſting welfare 
which is wiſhed him by his 
Obliged Servant, 

CLaRissa HaRLows. 


I. KT TEN ACVH. 
Mr. BELroRD, To Mi Ci. HARLOWE. 


Madam, Friday, Aug. 4. 
A M ſo ſenſible of the honour done me in yours of 
this day, that I would not delay for one moment the 

anſwering of it. I hope you will live to ſee many happy 
years; and to be your own Executrix in thoſe points which 
your heart is moſt ſet upon. But, in caſe of ſurvivorſhip, 
I moſt chearfully accept of the ſacred office you are plea- 
ſed to offer me; and you may abſolutely rely upon my 
fidelity, and, if poſſible, upon the literal performance of 
every article you ſhall injoin me. 

The effect of the kind wiſh you conclude with has been 
my concern ever ſince I have been admitted to the ho- 
nour of your converſation. It fail be my Whole endea- 
vour that it be not vain. 'The happineſs of approaching 
you, which this truſt, as I prefumc, will give me frequent 
opportunities of doing, muſt neceſſarily promote the de- 
firable end; fince it will be impoſſible to be a witneſs of 
your piety, equanimity, and other virtues, and not aſpire 
to emulate you. All I beg is, Ihat you will not ſuf er 
any future candidate, or event, to difplace me; un 
ſome new inſtances of unworthineſs appear, either in the 
morals or behaviour of, 

Madam, 
Your moſt obliged and faithful Servant, 
]. BELFORD. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XCVIII. 
Mr. BELTORD, To ROBERT LoveLace, Ei; 
Friday night, Aug. 4. 


Have actually delivered to the lady the extracts ſhe 
I requeſted me to give her trom thy letters. I do aſſure 
thee, that I have made the very beſt of the matter for 
thee, not that conſcience, but that friendſhip, could oblige 
me to make, I have changed or omitted ſome free words. 
The warm deſcription of her perion in the fire ſcene, as I 
may call it, I have omitted. I have told her, that I 
have done juſtice to you, in the juſtice you have done to 
her unexampled virtue. But take the very words which 
] wrote to her immediately following the extracts: 


* And now, Madam, — See the paragraph marked with 
inverted commas [thus] p. 314. 


The lady is extremely uneaſy at the thoughts of your 
attempting to viſit her. For Heaven's ſake (your word 
being given), and for Pity's ſake (for ſhe is really in a 
very weak and languiſhing way), let me beg of you not 
to think of 1t. 

Yeſterday afternoon ſhe received a cruel letter, as Mrs. 
Lovick ſuppoſes it to he, by the effect it had upon her, 
from: her ſiſter, in anſwer to one written laſt Saturday, 
intreating a bleſſing and forgiveneſs from her parents. 

She acknowleges, that, if all thy letters are written 
with equal decency and juſtice, as I have aſſured her they 
are, ſhe ſhall think herſelf freed from the neceſſity of 
writing her own ſtory: And this 15 an advantage to thee 
accruing from the extracts J hare obliged her with; tho? 
thou, perhaps wilt nct thank me for fo doing. 

But what thinkeſt thou is the ſecond requeſt ſhe had to 
make to me ? No other than that I would be her Ex- 
ecutor 1-----Her motives will appear before thee in proper 
time; and then I dare anſwer for them, will be fatiſ- 
factory. 

You cannot imagine how proud I am of this truſt. I 
am afraid I ſhall too ſoon come into the execution of tt. 
As ſhe is always writing, what a melancholy pleaſure 

wi! 
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will the peruſal and diſpoſition of her papers afford me 
Such a ſweetneſs of temper, ſo much patience and reſigna- 
tion as ſhe ſeems to be miſtreſs of ; yet writing of and in 
the midſt of preſent diſtreſſes! How much more lively 
and affecting, for that reaſon, muſt her ſtile be, than all 
that can be read in the dry narrative, unanimated ſtile of 
perſons relating difficulties and dangers ſurmounted ! 
The minds of ſuch not labouring in ſuſpenſe, not tortur- 
ed by the pangs of uncertainty, about events ſtill hidden 
in the womb of fate ; but on the contrary, perfectly at 
eaſe ; the relater unmoved by his own ſtory, how then 
able to move the hearer or reader ? 


Saturday morning, Aug. 5. 

I am juſt returned from viſiting the lady, and — 14 
ing her in perſon for the honour ſhe has done me; and 
afluring her, if called to the ſacred truſt, of the utmoſt 
fidelity and exactneſs. I found her very ill. I took notice 
of it. She ſaid, ſhe had received a ſecond hard-hearted 
letter from her ſiſter; and ſhe had been writing a letter 
(and that on her knees) directly to her mother; which 
before ſhe had not the courage to do. It was for a laſt 
bleſſing, and forgiveneſs. No wonder, ſhe ſaid, that I faw 
her affected. Now that I had accepted of the laſt chari- 
table office for her (for which, as well as for complying 
with her other requeſt, ſhe thanked me) I ſhould one 
day have all theſe letters before me : And could ſhe have 
a kind one, in return to that ſhe had been now writing, 
to counterbalance the unkind one ſhe had from her fiſter, 
ſhe might be induced to ſheiv me both together. 

I knew ſhe would be diſpleaſed if I had cenſured the 
cruelty of her relations: 1 therefore only ſaid, That ſurely 
ſhe muſt have enemies, who hoped to find their account 
in keeping up the reſentment of her friends againſt her. 

It may 5 ſo, Mr. Belſord, ſaid ſne. The unhappy 
never want enemies. One fault, wiltully committed, au- 
thorizes the imputation of inany more. Where the ear 
is opened to accuſations, accuſers will not be wanting; 
and every-one will officiouſly come with ſtories againſt a 
diſgraced child, where nothing dared be ſaid in her favour. 
I ſhould have been wile in time, and not have needed to 
be convinced, by my own misfortunes, of the * 

what 
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what common experience daily demonſtrates, Mr. Love- 
lace's baſeneſs, my father's inflexibility, my ſiſter's re- 
proaches, are the natural conſequences of my own raſh- 
neſs ; ſo I muſt make the beſt of my hard lot. Only, as 
theſe conſequences follow one another ſo cloſely, while 
they are zew, how can TI help being anew affected? 

J aſked, If a letter written by myſelf, by her doctor or 
apothecary, to any of her friends, repreſenting her low 
ſtate of health, and great humility, would be accepta- 
ble? Or if a journey to any of them would be of ſervice, 
I would gladly undertake it in perſon, and ſtrictly con- 
form to her orders, to whomſoever ſhe would direct me 
to apply. 

She earneſtly deſired, that nothing of this ſort might be 
attempted, eſpecially without her knowlege and conſent. 
Miſs Howe, the ſaid, had done harm by her kindly-in- 
tended zeal; and if there were room to expect favour by 
mediation, ſhe had ready at hand a kind friend, Mrs. 
Norton, who for piety and prudence had few equals ; 
and who would let ſlip no opportunity to do her ſervice. 

[ let her know, that I was going out of town till Mon- 
day : She wiſhed me pleaſure ; and ſaid, ſhe ſhould be 
glad to ſee me on my return. 


Adieu # 
DET TEN XCTIY: 


M., AR. Harrow:, To Miſs CL. HarLiowr, 
[In Anſwer to hers of Saturday, July 29. p. 316.] 


Sifler CLARY), T hurſday mern. Aug. 3. 
Wiſh you would not trouble me with any more of 
your letters. You had always a knack at writing; 

and depended upon making every one do what you would, 
when you wrote. But your wit and your folly have un- 
done you. And now, as all naughty creatures do, when 
they can't help themſelves, you come begging and pray- 
ing, and make others as uneaſy as yourſelf, 

When I wrote laſt to you, I expected that I ſnould not 

be at reſt. 

And fo you'd creep on, by little and little, till you'll 

want to be received again. 

But you only hope for forgivene/7, and a biin, won 

Vor. VI. Ee ſav, 
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ſay. A bleſſing for what, ſiſter Clary? Think for what? 


Howe er, I read your letter to my father and mother, 

I won't tell you what my papa ſaid---One who has the 
true ſenſe you boaſt to have of your miſdeeds, may gueſs, 
without my telling you, what a juſtly incenſed father 
would ſay on ſuch an occaſion. 

My poor mamma---O wretch ! What has not your in- 
grateful folly coſt my poor mamma! Had you been leſs 
a darling, you would not, perhaps, have been ſo grace- 
leſs : But I never in my life ſaw a cocker'd favourite 
come to good. 

My heart is full, and T can't help writing my mind; 
for your crimes have diſgraced us all; and I am afraid, 
and aſhamed, to go to any public or private aſſemblee or 
diverſion : And why !---I zeed not fay why, when your 
actions are the ſubjects, either of the open talk, or of 
the affronting whiſpers, of both ſexe, at all ſuch places. 

Upon the whole, I am ſorry I have no more comfort 
to ſend you : But I find no-body willing to forgive you. 
I don't know what imme may do for you; and when it is 
ſeen, that your penitence is not owing more to diſap- 
pointment than true conviction: For it is too probable, 
Miſs Clary, that, had you gone on as ſwimmingly as you 
expected, and had not your feather-headed villain aban- 
doned you, we ſhould have heard nothing of theſe mov- 
ing ſupplications : Nor of any-thing, but defiances from 
him, and a guilt gloried in from you. And this is every 
one's opinion, as well as that o 

Yer grieved Sifter, 
AR. HaRLoOwE. 

J ſend this by a particular hand, who undertakes to 

give it you, or leave it for you, by to-morrow night. 


EET TER © | 
Miſs CLlanissa HarLowe, To her Mother. 


Honored Madam, Sat. Aug. 5. 
O ſelf- convicted criminal ever approached her an- 
gry and juſt judge with greater awe, nor with a 
truer contrition, than I do you by theie lines. 


Indeed I muſt ſay, that if the matter of my humble 
prayer 
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prayer had not reſpected my future welfare, Ihad not 
dared to take this liberty. But my heart is ſet upon it, 
as upon a thing next to God Almighty's forgiveneſs ne- 
ceſſary for me. 

Had my happy ſiſter known my diſtreſſes, ſhe would 
not have wrung my heart, as ſhe has done, by a ſeverity, 
which I muſt needs think onkind and unſiſterly. 

But complaint of any unkindneſs from her belongs not 
to me: Yet, as ſhe is pleaſed to write, that it muſt be ſeen 
that my penitence is leſs owing to diſappointment, than 
to true conviction, permit me, Madam, to inſiſt upon it, 
that I am actually 7z7i//:d to the bleſling I ſue for; fince 
my humble prayer is founded upon a true and nnfeigned 
repentance : And this you will the readier believe, if the 
creature, who never, to the beſt of her remembrance, 
told her mamma a wilful falſhood, may be credited, when 
ſhe declares, as ſhedaes, in the moſt folemn manner, that 
ſhe met the ſeducer, with a determination not to go off 
with him: That the raſh ſtep was owing more to com- 
pulſion than infatuation: And that Fr heart was ſo litile 
in it, that ſhe repented and grieved from the moment ſhe 
found herſelf in his power; and for every moment after. 
for ſeveral weeks before ſhe had any cauſe from him to 
apprehend the uſage ſhe met with, 

Wherefore, on my knees my ever-honoured mamma, 
(for on my knees I write this letter) I do mot humbly 
beg your Blefling : Say but, in ſo many words, {i af you 
not to call me your daughter) Let. unhappy auric, K 
forgive you and may God blejs you !--Th15 is all! Let! 
on a ble ſſed ſcrap of paper, but ſee one fentence to this 
effect, under your dear hand, that I may hold it to y 
heart in my moſt trying ſtruggles, and I ſhall think it a 
paſſport to Heaven. And, it I do not too much preſume, 
and it were Wz inftead of I, and %, your h-novied 
names ſubjoined to it, I ſhould then have nothing more 
to with. Then would 1 ſay, „Great and merciful God ! 
thou ſeeſt here in this paper thy poor unwort a creature 
* abſolved by her juitly offended parents: O join for my 

: * Redecmer's ſake, thy all-gracious Fiat, and receive a 
L * repentant {inner to the arms of thy mercy!“ 

I can conjure you, Madan, by no ſahiect of motherly 

tenderneſs, that will not in the opinion of my verre 
r E e 2 cenſurers, 
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cerſurers, before whom this humble addreſs muſt appear, 
add to my reproach ; Let me therefore, for God's take, 
prevail upon you to prenounce me bleſt and forgiven, 


ſince you will thereby ſprinkle comfort through the laſt 


hours cf Tour 
Crt. HARLOWE. 


L BT. TEN kel. 
M45 MonTacur, To Mis CL. HARTOWE. 
[In Anſaver to bers of Thurſday, Aug. 3. See p. 326.] 


Dear Madam, Monday, Aug. 7. 
A / E vere all of opinion, before your letter came, that 
Mr. Lovelace was utterly unworthy of you, and 
deſerved coudign puniſhment rather than the bleſſing of 
ſuck a wife : And hoped far more from your kind con- 
ſideration for vs, than any we ſuppoſed you could have for 
ſo baſe an z77jurer. Yor we were all determined to love 
you, and admire you, let his behaviour ro you be what 
it would. 

But, after your letter what can be ſaid? 

Jam, however, cemmanded to write in all the ſub- 
ſerihing names, to let you know, how greatly your fſut- 
terings have affected us: To tell you, that my Lord M. 
„as Sorbid lim ever more to darken the doors of the a- 
Purtrients where he ſhall be: And as you labour under 
the unhappy effects of your friend's diſpleaſure, which may 
ſubject you to inconveniencies, his Lordſhip, and Lady 
S2rah, and Lady Betty, beg of you to accept, for your 
life, or, atleaſt, till you are admitted to enjoy your own 
cfate, of one hundred guineas per quarter, which will be 
regularly brought you by an eſpecial hand, and of the in- 
cloſed Bank bill for a beginning. And do not, deareſt 
Madam, we all beſeech you, 4. not think you are be- 
helden for this token of Lord M's, and Lady Sarah's and 
Lady Betty's love to you, to the fricnd”s of this wile man; 
tor he has not one friend left among us. : 

We each of us deſire to be favoured with a place in 
your eſteem; and to be confidered upon the ſame foot of 


relation {hip, as if what once was ſo much our * to 
ope 
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hope would be, had been, And it ſhall be our uni- 
ted prayer, that you may recover health and ſpirits, and 
live to ſee many 3 years. And, fince this wretch can 


no more be pleaded for, that, when he is gone abroad, 


as he now is preparing to do; we may be permitted the 
honour of a perſonal acquaintance with a lady who has 
no equal. Theſe are the earneſt requeſts, deareſt young 


Lady, of 


Your affectionate Friends, 
and mojt fait“ ul Servants, 
SARAH SADLEIR, 
ELIZ. LAWRANCE. 
CHARL. MonTAGUE. 
MakrTH. Mox TY uk. 

You will break the heart of the three firſt- named more 
particularly, if you refuſe them your acceptance. 
Deareſt Miſs Harlowe, puniſh not hem for His cri mes. 
We ſend by a particular hand, which will bring us, 
we hope, your accepting favour. 

Mr. Lovelace writes by the ſame hand; but he knows 
nothing of ours, nor we of his: For we ſhun each 
other; and one part of the houſe holds ug, another 
him, the remoteſt from each other. 


CERT TELE QC 
My. Lovelace, To JohN BELFORD, E; 


Sat. Aug. . 


1 Am ſo exceſſively diſturbed at the contents of Miſs 


Harlowe's anſwer to my couſin Charlotte's letter of 
Tueſday lat (which was given her by the ſame fellow 
that gave me yours,) that I have hardly patience or con- 
ſideration enough to weigh what you write. 

She had need, indeed, to cry out for mercy herſelf from 
ler friends, who knows not how to ſhew any! She is a 
true daughter of the Harlowes—By my foul, Jack, ſhe 
is a true daughter of the tarlowes ! Vet has ſhe ſo many 
excellencies, that I mult love her; and, fool that I am, 
love her the more for her deſpiſing me. 

Thou runneſt on with thy curfed nonſenſical refermade- 

Bez rote, 
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rote, of dying, dying, dying! and having once got the 
word by the end, canſt not help foiſting it in at every 
period: The devil take me, if I don't think thou wouldſt 
give her poiſon with thy own hands, rather than ſhe ſhould 
recover, and rob thee of the merit of being a conjurer ! 

But no more of thy curſed knell ; thy changes upon 
death's candleſtick turned bottom upwards : She'll live 
to bury me; I fee that: For, by my ſoul, I can neither 
eat, drink, nor ſleep ; nor, what's ſtill worſe, love any 
woman in the world but her. Nor care I to look upon a 
woman now; on the contrary, I turn my head from every 
one |] meet ; except by chance an eye, an car, a feature, 
ſtrikes me reſembling hers in ſpme glancing-by face; and 
then I cannot forbear looking again; tho? the ſecond look 
recovers me ; for there can be no-body like her. 

But ſurely, Belford, the devils in this lady! The more 
I think of her nonſenſe and obſtinacy, the leſs patience J 
have with her. Is it poſſible ſhe can do herſelf, her fa- 
mily, her friends, ſo much juſtice any other way, as by 
marrying me? Were ſhe ſure ſhe ſhould live but a day, 
ihe ought to die a wife. If her Chriſtian revenge will not 
let her wiſh to do ſo for her cavz ſake, ought he not for 
the ſake of her family, and of her Sex, which ſhe pre- 
tends ſometimes to have ſo much concern for? And it no 
ſake is dear enough to move her Harlowe-ſpirit in my 
favour, has ſhe any title to the pity thou ſo pitifully art 
always beſpeaking for }:er ? 

As to the difference which her letter has made between 
me and the ſtupid family here, (and I mutt tell thee we 
are all broke in pieces) I value not that of a button. They 
are fools to anathematize and curſe ine, whocangive them 
ten curſes for one, were they to hold it for a day together. 

I have one half of the houſe to myſelf; and that the 
teſt; for the Great enjoy that leaſt, which coſts them 
moſt: EGrorxdeur and Uſe are two things: The common part 
is theirs ; the ſtate part is mine: And here ] lord it, and 
ill lord it, as long as I pleaſe ; while the two purſy ſiſ- 
ters, the old gouty brother, and the two muſty nieces, 
are ſtived up in the other half, and dare not ſtir for fear 
of meeting me: Whom (that's the jeſt of it) they have 
forbidden coming into their apartments, as I have them 
into mine. And fo 1 have them all priſoners, while I 

range 
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range about as I pleaſe. Pretty dogs and doggeſſes, to 
quarrel and bark at me, and yet, whenever 1 appear, 
afraid to pop out of their kennels ; or if out before they 
ſee me, at the fight of me run growling in again, with 
their flapt ears, their ſweeping dewlaps, and their qui- 
vering tails r inwards. : 

And here, while I am thus worthily waging war with 
beetles, drones, waſps, and hornets, and am all on fire 
with the rage of ſlighted love, thou art regaling thyſelf 
with phlegm and rock-water, and art goingon with there- 
formation-ſcheme, and thy exultations in my misfortunes ? 

The devil take thee for an inſenſible dough-bak'd var- 
let: I have no more patience with thee, than with the 
lady; for thou knoweſt nothing either of love or friend- 
ſhip, but art as incapable of the one, as unworthy of the 
other; elſe wouldſt thou not rejoice, as thou doſt under 
the grimace of pity, in my diſappointments. 

And thou art a pretty fellow, art thou not ? to engage 
to tranſcribe for her ſome parts of my letters written to 
thee in confidence ? Letters that thou ſnouldſt ſooner have 
parted with thy curſed tongue, than have owned thouever 
hadft received ſuch : Yet theſe are now to be communica- 
ted to hey ! But I charge thee, and woe be to thee if it be 
too late! that thou do not oblige her with a line of mine. 

If thou h done it, the leaſt vengeance I will take, is 
to break thro? my honour given to thee not to viſit her, 
as thou wilt have broken thro? une to me, in communi- 
cating letters written under the ſeal of friendſhip. 

I am now convinced, too ſadly for my hopes, by her 
letter to my couſin Charlotte, that ſhe is determined ne- 
ver to have me. 
» Unprecedented wickedneſs, ſhe calls mine to her. But 
how does he know what the ardor of 3 love will 
ſtimulate? How does he know the requiſite diſtinctions 
of the words ſhe uſes in this caſe ?---To think the avor/?, 
and to be able to make compari/ons1n theſe very delicate fitu- 
ations, muſt ſhe not be leſs delicate than I had imagined 
her to be ?---Bat ſhe has heard, that the devil is black; 
and having a mind to make one of me, brays together, 


in che mortar of her wild fancy, twenty chimney-ſweep- 


ers, in order to make one ſootier than ordinary riſe out 
of the dirty maſs. 
But 


* 

FH 
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But what a whirlwind does ſhe raiſe in my ſoul, by her 
proud contempt of me ! Never, never, was mortal man's 
pride ſo mortified. How does ſhe fink me, even in my 
own eyes !---Her heart fincerely repulſes me, ſhe ſays, 
for my Meanness---Yet ſhe interids to reap the benefit 
Wi of what ſhe calls ſo !---Curſe upon her haughtineſs, and 

| her meanne/s, at the ſame time !---Her haughtineſs to me, 
| and her meanneſs to her own relations; more unworthy of 
kindred with her, than I can be, or I am mean indeed. 

Yet who but muſt admire, who but muſt adore her ?-- 
O that curſed, curſed houſe ! But for the women of that ! 
---Then their damn'd potions ! But for %, had her 
unimpaired intellects, and the maje/ty of her virtue, ſaved 
her, as once it did by her humble eloquence (a), another 
time by her terrifying menaces againſt her own life (4). 

Yet in both theſe to find her power over me, and my 
love for her, and to hate, to deſpiſe, and to refuſe me !-- 
She might have done this with ſome ſhew of juſtice, had 
the laſt intended violation been perpetrated :---But to go 
away conquereſs and triumphant in every light !---Well 
may ſhe deſpiſe me for 2 her to do ſo. 

She left me /ow and mean indeed I- And the impreſſion 
holds with her.---I could tear my fleſh, that I gave her 
not cauſe---that I humbled her not 7zdeed---Or that I 
ſtaid not in town till I could have exalted myſclf, by giv- 
ing myſelf a wife ſuperior to all trial, to all temptation. 

I will venture one more letter to her, however; and if 
that don't do, or procure me an anſwer, then will I en- 
deavour to ſee her, let what will be the conſequence. If 
ſhe get out of my way, I will do ſome noble miſchief to 


the vixen girl whom ſhe moſt loves, and then quit the 
kingdom for ever. 


* 
And now, Jack, ſince thy hand is in at communicating 


the contents of private letters, tell her this, if thou wilt. 
And add to it, That if Sys abandon me, GOD will, 
and it is no matter hen what becomes of 

Her Lovelace! 


(a) In the fire-ſeene, Vol. iv. p. 296. (6) Fol. v. Letter 1. 
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LET TE. R. UA. 


Mr. Lovelace, To John BeLroRD, Ei; 
DIY Anfewer to his of Friday night, Aug. 4+] 
Monday, Aug. 7 
A” D fo you have actually delivered to the fair Im- 
\ placable extracts of letters written in the confi- 
dence of friendſhip ! Take care---Take care, Belford--- 
I do indeed love you better than I love any man in the 
world: But this is a very delicate point. The matter 
is grown very ſerious to me. My heart is bent upon 
having her. And have her I will, tho' I marry her in 
the agonies of death. 

She is very earneſt, you ſay, that I will not offer to mo- 
leſt her. That, let me tell her, will abſolutely depend up- 
on herſelf, and the anſwer ſhe returns, whether by pen 
and ink, or the contemptuous one of filence, which ſhe 
beſtowed upon my laſt four to her: And] will write it in 
ſuch humble, and in ſuch reaſonable terms, that, if ſhe is 
not a true Harlowe, ſhe Hall forgive me. But as to the 
executorſhip ſhe is for conferring upon thee---Thou ſhalt 
not be her executor : Let me periſh if thou ſhalt.---Nor 
ſhall ſhe die. No-body ſhall be any-thing, no body ſhall 
dare to be any-thing, to her, but me.---Thy happineſs is 
already too great, to be admitted daily to her preſence ; 
to look upon her, to talk to her, to hear her talk, while 
I am forbid to come within a view of her window.--What _ 
a reprobation 1s this, of a man who was once more dear 
to her than all the men in the world !---And now to be 
able to look down upon me, while her exalted head 1s 
hid from me among the ſtars, ſometimes with low ſcorn, 
at other times with abje& pity, I cannot bear it. 

This I tell thee, that if I have not ſucceſs in my effort 
by letter, I will overcome the creeping folly that has 
found its way to my heart, or I will tear it out in her pre- 
ſence, and throw it at hers, that ſhe may ſee how much 
more tender than her own that organ 1s, which ſhe, and 
you, and every one elſe, have 46 od the liberty to call 
callous. | 

Give notice to the people who live back and edge, and 
on either hand, of the curſed mother, to remove their 


beſt effects, if I am rejected: For the firſt 1 | 
a 
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ſhall take, will be to ſet fire to that den of ſerpents. Nor 
will there be any fear of taking them when they are in 
any act that has he reliſb of /alvation in it, as Shakeſpeare 
ſays---So that my revenge, if they periſh in the flames J 
ſhall light up, will be complete, as to them. 


LETTER CIV. 


Mr. LovsLace, To Miſs CLarissa HARLOWE. 


Monday, Aug. 7. 
Ittle as IJ have reaſon to expect either your patient 
ear, or forgiving heart, yet cannot I forbear to 
write to you once more, (as a more pardonable intruſion, 
perhaps, than a viſit would be) to beg of you to put it 
in my power to atone, as far as it is poſſible to atone, 
for the injuries I have done you. 
Your angelic purity, and my awaken'd conſcience, are 
ſtanding records of your exalted merit, and of my deteſt- 
able bafeneſs But your forgiveneſs will lay me under an 
eternal obligation to og 7; ive me then, my deareſt 
life, my earthly good, the viſible anchor of my future 


hope! As * (who believe you have ſomething to be 
r 


forgiven for) hope for pardon yourſelf, forgive me, and 

conſent to meet me, upon your own conditions, and in 

whoſe company you pleaſe, at the holy alter, and to give 

nog a title to the moſt repentant and affectionate 
art, that ever beat in human boſom. 

But, perhaps, a time of probation may be required. It 
may be impoſſible for you, as well from indiſpoſition as 
doubt, ſo ſoon to receive me to abſolute favour as my 
heart wiſhes to be received. In this caſe, I will ſubriit 
to your pleaſure ; and there ſhall be no penance which 
you can 1mpoſe, that I will not chearfully undergo, if 
you will be pleaſed to give me hope, that, after an ex- 
piation, ſuppoſe of months, wherein the regularity of my 


future life and actions ſhall convince you of my reforma- 


tion you will at laſt be mine. 

Let me beg the favour then of a few lines, encouraging 
me in this conditional hope, if it muſt not be a fill nearer 
hope, and a more generous encouragement. 


If you refuſe me This, you will.make me * 
ut 


Pp wy ns ee AS win 
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But even then I muſt, at all events, throw myſelf at your 
feet, that I may not charge myſelf with the omiſſion of 
any earneſt, any humble effort, to move you in my fa- 
your : For in You, Madam, in voux forgivene/5, are 
centred my hopes as to both w91/4 : Since to be repro- 
bated finally by Jon, will leave me without expectation of 
mercy from Above !---For I am now awaken'd enough to 
think, that to be forgiven by injured innocents is rece//a- 


ry to the Divine pardon ; the Almighty putting into the 
power of ſuch, (as is reaſonable to believe) the wretch who 


cauſeleſly and capitally offends them. And ah can be 
intitled to this power, if You are not? 

Your cauſe, Madam, in a word, I look upon to be the 
cauſe of virtue, and, as ſuch, the cauſe of Ged. And may 
[ not expect, that he will aſſert it in the perdition of a 
man, who has acted by a perſon of the moſt ſpotleſs pu- 
rity, as J have done, if you, by rejecting me, ſhew that I 
have offended beyond the poſſibility of forgiveneſs ? 

do moſt folemnly aſſure you, that no temporal or 
worldly views induce me to this earneſt addreſs. I deſerve 
not forgiveneſs from you. Nor do my Lord M. and his 
ſiſters from me. I deſpiſe them from my heart, for pre- 
ſuming to imagine, that I will be controuled by the pro- 
ſpect of any benefits in their power to confer. There is 
not a perſon breathing, but yourſelf, who ſhall preſcribe 
to me. You whole conduct, Madam, has been ſo nobly 
principled, and your reſentments are fo admirably juſt, 
that you appear to me even in a divine light; and in an 
finitely more amiable one at the ſame time, than you 
could have appeared in, had you not ſuffered the barba- 
rous wrongs, that now fill my mind with anguiſh and 
horror at my own recollected villainy to the moſt excel- 
lent of women. | 

I repeat, that all T beg for the preſent, is a few lines, 
to guide my doubtful fteps ; and (if poſſible for you ſo far 
to condeſcend) to encourage me to hope, that, if I can 
juſtify my preſent vows by my future conduct, I may be 
permitted the honour to ſtyle myſelf 

a Eternally Yours, 
| R. LoveLack 


LE T- 
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LETTER CV. 


Mi CLaris8a HaRkLowe, To Lord M. and to the La- 
dies of his Houſe. 
DI Reply to Miſs Montague's of Monday, Aug. 7.] 
Tueſday, Aug. 8. 

T, Xcuſe me, my good Lord, and my ever-honoured 

Ladies, from accepting of your noble quarterly 
bounty ; and allow me to return, with all grateful ac- 
| knowledgment, and true humility, the incloſed earneſt of 
your goodneſs to me. Indeed I have no need of the one, 
and cannot poſſibly want the other: But, nevertheleſs, 
have ſuch a ſenſe of your generous favour, that, to my 
lat hour, I ſhall have pleaſure in contemplating upon it, 
and be proud of the place I hold in the eſteem of ſuch 
venerable perſonages, to whom I once had the ambition 
to hope to be related, 

But give me leave to expreſs my concern, that you have 
baniſhed your kinſman from your preſence and favour : 
Since now, perhaps, he will be under leſs reſtraint than 
ever; and ſince I in particular, who had hoped by your 


influences to remain unmoleſted for the remainder of my 


days, may be again ſubjected to his perſecutions. 

He has not, my good Lord, and my dear Ladies, of- 
fended againſt you, as he has againſt me; and yet you could 
all very generouſly intercede for him with me : And ſhall 
be very improper, if I defire, for my own peace-ſake ; 
for the ſake of other poor creatures, who may be ſtill in- 
jured by him, if he be made quite deſperate ; and for the 
ſake of all your worthy family; that you will extend to 
him that forgiveneſs which you hoped for from me? and 
this the rather, as I preſume to think, that his daring and 
impetuous ſpirit will not be ſubdued by violent methods ; 
fince I have no doubt, that the gratifying of a preſent 
paſſion will be always more prevalent with him, than any 
future proſpects, however unwarrantable the one, or be- 
neficial the other. 

Vour reſentments on my account are extremely gene- 
rous, as your goodneſs to me is truly noble: But I am not 
without hope, that he will he properly affected by the evils 
he has made me ſuffer; and that, when I am laid low and 


forgotten, your whole honourable family will be enabled 
to 
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to rejoice in his reformation ; and ſee many of thoſe hap- 
py years together, which, my good Lord, and my dear 
Ladies, you ſo kindly wiſh to 
Your ever-grateful and obliged 
CTLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LETT EX Eu. 


Mr. BELTORD, To RoBERT LovELACE, EV: 

Thurſday night, Aug. 10. 

OU have been informed by Tourville, how much 

Belton's illneſs and affairs have engaged ue, as well 

as Mowbray and him, ſince my former. I called at 
Smith's on Monday, in my way to Epſom. 

The lady was gone to chapel: But I had the ſatis faction 
to hear ſhe was not worſe ; and left my compliments, 
and an intimation that I ſhould be out of town for three 
or four days. 

I refer myſelf to Tourville, who will let you know the 
difficulty we had to drive out this nee,, miltre(s, and f-u- 
gal manager, with her cubs, and to give the poor fel- 
low's ſiſter poſſeſſion for him of his own houſe ; he ſkulk- 
ing mean while at an inn at Croydon, too diſpirited to 
appear in his own cauſe. 

But I muſt obſerve, that we were probably but juſt in 
time to ſave the ſnatter'd remains of his fortune from this 
rapacious woman, and her accomplices : For, as he can- 
not live long, and ſhe thinks ſo, we found ſhe had cer- 
tainly taken meaſures to ſet up a marriage, and keep poſ 
ſeſſion of all for herſelf and her ſons. 

Tourville will tell you how I was forced to chaſtiſe the 
quondam hoſtler in her fight, before i could drive him 
out of the houſe. He had the inſolence to lay hands on 
me: And I made him take but one ſtep from the top to 
the bottom of a pair of ſtairs. I choughit his neck and all 
his bones had been broken. And then, he being carried 
out neck-and- heels, Thomaſine thought fit to walk out 
after him. 

Charming conſequences of Keeping ; the ſtate we have 
been fo fond of extoliing !---Whatever it may be in hong 
health, fickneſs and declining /virits in the kecper, will let 
bim ſce the difference. 

Vol. VL FF She 
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She ſhould ſoon have him, ſhe told a confident, in the 
ſpace of ſix foot by five; meaning his bed: And then 
would let no-body come near him but whom ſhe pleaſed. 
The hoſtler-fellow, I ſuppoſe, would then have been his 
phyſician 3 his will ready made for him ;---and widows- 
weeds, probably, ready provided ; who knows, but to 
appear in them in his own ſight ; as once I knew an in- 
ſtance in a wicked wife, inſulting a huſband ſhe hated, 
when ſhe thought him paſt recovery: Tho' it gave the 
man ſuch ſpirits, and ſuch a turn, that he got over it, 
and lived to ſee her in her coffin, dreſs'd out in the very 
weeds ſhe had inſulted him in. 

So much for the preſent, for Belton and his Thomaſine. 


begin to pity thee heartily, now I ſee thee in earneſt, 
in the fruitleſs love thou expreſſeſt to this angel of a lady; 
and the rather, as, ſav what thou wilt, it is impoſſible 
ſhe ſhould get over her illneſs, and her friends implaca- 
bleneſs, of which ſhe has had freſh inſtances. 

I hope thou art not indeed diſpleaſed with the extracts 
have made from thy letters for her. The letting her 
know the injuſtice you have done to her in them, is ſo 
much in favour of thy ingenuity, that I think in my heart 
] was right; tho? to any other woman, and to one who 
had not known the worſt of thee that ſhe could know, it 
might have been wrong. 

If the end will juſtify the means, it is plain, that I have 
done well with regard to you both; ſince I have made her 
caſier, and you appear in better light to her, than other- 
wiſe: you would have done. 

But if, nevertheleſs, you are diſſatisfied with my having 
obliged her in a point, which I acknowledge to be deli- 
cate, let us canvas this matter at our firſt meeting: And 
then I will ſhew you what the extracts <vere, and what 
conm X19ns ] gave them in your favour. 

But far-ly thou doſt not pretend to ſay what I ſhall, or 
Drali not do, as to the exvcutorihip. 

I am my own man, I hope. I think thou ſhouldſt be 
pl.d to have the juſtification of her memory left to one, 
who, at the ſame time. thou maytt be aſſured, Will treat 
th.ce, and thy actions, with all the lenity the calc will 
admit. ö 

| I can- 
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T cannot help expreſling my ſurprize at one inſtance of 
thy ſelf-partiality ; and that is, where thou ſayſt, She 
had need, indeed, to cry out for mercy herſelf from her 
friends, who knows not how to ſhew any ! 

Surely thou canſt not think the caſes alike !---For ſhe, 
as I woes Ar v deſires but a laſt bleſſing, and a laſt for- 
giveneſs, for a fault in a manner voluntary, if a fault at 
all; and hepes not to be reccived: Thou, to be forgiven 
premeditated wrongs (which nevertheleſs, ſhe forgives, on 
condition to be no more moleſted by thee) ; and hopeſt 
to be received into favour, and to make the fineſt jewel 
in the world thy abſolute property, in conſequence of 
that forgiveneſs. 

I will now briefly proceed to relate what has paſſed ſince 
my laſt, as to the poor lady; by which thou wilt ſee, ſhe 
has troubles enough upon her, all ſpringing originally 
from thee, without thy needing to add more to them by 
new vexations. Ard as long as thou canſt exert thyſelf 
ſo very cavalierly at M. Hall, where every one is thy 
priſoner, I ſze not but the bravery of thy ſpirit may be as 
well gratified in domineering there over half a dozen per- 
ſons of rank and diſtinction, as it could be over a help- 
leſs orphan, as I may call this lady, fince ſhe has not a 
ſingle friend to ſtand by her, if I do not; and who will 
think herſelf happy, if ſhe can refuge herſelf from thee, 
and from all the world, in the arms of death. | 

My laſt was dated on Saturday. 

On Sunday, in compliance with her doctor's advice, 
ſhe took a little airing. Mrs. Lovick, and Mr. Smith 
and his wife, were with her. After being at Highgate 
chapel at divine ſervice, ſhe treated them with a little re- 
paſt; and in the afternoon was at Iſlington church, in' 
her way home ; returning tolerably chearful. 

She had received ſeveral letters in my ablence, as Mrs, 


Lovick acquainted me, beſides yours. Yours, it ſeems, 


much diſtreſſed her; but ſhe ordered the meſſenger, who 
preſſed for an anſwer, to be told, that it did not require 

an immediate one. 
On Wedneſday ſhe received a letter from her uncle 
Harlowe (a), in anſwer to one ſhe had written to her 
f2 mother 


(a) See Letter cix. p. 357. 
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mother on Saturday on her knees. It muſt be a very cru- 
el one, Mrs. Lovick ſays, by the effects it had upon her: 
For, when ſhe ae Fes it, the was intending to take an 
aſternoon airing in a coach; but was thrown into fo vio- 
lent a fit of hyſterics upon it, that ſhe was forced to lie 
down; and (being not recovered thereby) to go to bed 
about eight lock. 

On '} bur{day morning ſhe was up very early; and had 
recourſe to the ſcriptures to calm her mind, as ſhe told 
Mrs. Lovick : And, weak as ſhe was, would go in a 
chair to Lincoln's-inn chapel, about eleven. She was 
brought home a little better; and then ſat down to write 
to her uncle. But was obliged to leave off ſeveral times 
To ſcruggle, as ſhe told Mrs. Lovick, for an humble 
temper. *©* My heart, ſaid ſhe to the good woman, is a 
proud heart, and not yet, I find, enough mortified to 
my condition; but, do what I can, will be for preſerib- 
* ing reſenting things to my pen.“ | 

I arrived in town from Belton's this Thurſday cven- 
ing; and went directly to Smith's. She was too ill to 
receive my viſit, But on ſending up my compliments, 
ſhe ſent we down word, that ſhe ſhould be glad to ſee me 
in the morning. | | 

Mrs. Lovick obliged me with the copy of a meditation 
collected by the lady from the ſcriptures. She has intitled 
it, Pcer mertels the cauſe of their aun miſery ; 10 intitled, 
I preſume, with intention to take off the edge of her re- 
pPinings at kariſhips fo difproportioned to her fault, were 
her fault even as great as ſhe is inclined to think it. We 
may tee by this, the method ſhe takes to fortify her mind, 
and to which ihe owes, in a great meaſure, the magnani- 
mity with Which ſhe bears her undeſerved perſecutions, 


MEDITATION. 
Poor mortals the cauſe of their own miſery. 


AY net thou, It is thro the Lerd that I fell away; for 
37 tihyu eughicft not to do the thing that he hateth. 
Say not ile, He hath cauſed me to err; for he hath n 
need of the fen ful man. | 
He himjeif made man from the beginning, and left him in 
the hand of his 6wn counſel ; 


If 


ſor 


1⁰ 


in 


If 
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If thou wilt, to keeep the commandments, and to perform 
accepi able faithfulneſs. 

He hash ſet fire and water before thee : Stretch forth 
thine hand to whether thou will. 

He hath commanded no man to do wvickedly ; neither hath 
he given any man licence to ſin. 

And new, Lord, what is my hope ® Truly my hope is only 
in thee. 

Deliver me from all my offences ; and made me not a re- 
buke unto the fooliſh. R 

When thou with rebuke diſt chaſten man for ſin, thou makeſ# 
his beauty to conſume avay, lite as it were a moth fretting 
a garment : Every man therefore is vanity. 

Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me; for I am 
deſolate and afflidted. 

The troubles of my heart are inlarged. O bring thou me 


out of my diſ7reſſes ! 
% 


Mas. Smith gave me the following particulars of a con- 
verſation that paſſed between herſelf and a young clergy- 
man, on Tueſday afternoon, who, as it appears, was em- 
ployed to make inquiries about the lady by her friends. 

He came into the ſhop in a riding-habit, and :{ked for 
ſome Spaniſh ſnuff ; and finding only herſelf there, he 
deſired to have a little talk with her in the back-ſhop. 

He beat about the buſh in ſeveral diſtant queſtion:, and 
at laſt began to talk more directly about Mi Harlcwe. 

He ſaid, He knew her before her fall (That was his 
impudent word); and gave the ſubſtance of the follow- 
ing account of her, as I collected it from Mrs. Smith. 

* She was then, he ſaid, the admiration and delight. 
* of every-body : He lameated, with great {olemnuy, 
* her backſiiding ; another of his bras Mrs. Smith 
* ſaid, He was a fineſcholar ; for he ſpoke ſeveral things 
* ſhe underſtood not: and either in Latin or Greek, ſhe 
could not tell which; bot was ſo good as to give her 
* the Engliſh of them without aſking. A fine thing, the 
* ſaid, for a ſcholar to be ſo condeſcending! | 

He ſaid, Her going off with fo vile a rake had given 
great ſcandal] uad gi . h to all the ncighbeuring ladies, 
* as well as to her friends.” 

5 1 He 


i 
i 

"d 
* 
þ. 
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He told Mrs. Smith © how much ſhe ufed to be followed 


* every-one's eye, whenever ſhe went abroad, or to 
church, and praifed and bleſſed by every tongue, as ſhe 
paſſed; eſpecially by the poor: That ſhe gave the faſhi- 
on to the faſhionable, without ſeeming herſelf to intend 
it, or to know ſhe did : That, however, it was plea- 
fant to ſee ladies imitate her dreſs and behaviour, who 
bring unable to come up to her in grace and eaſe, ex- 
poſed but their own affetation and aukwardneſs, at the 
time that they thought themſelves fecure of a general 
approbation, becauſe they wore the ſame things, and 
put them on in the ſame manner, that fe did, who 
had every-body's admiration ; little conſidering, that 
were her perſon like theirs, or if ſhe had heir defects, 
ſhe would have brought up a very different faſhion ; 
for that nature was her guide in Ls > and eaſe 
ker ſtudy ; which, joined with a mingled 2 and 
condeſcention in her air and manner, whether ſhe re- 
ceived or paid a compliment, diftinguiſhed her above 

all her Sex. ; 
He ſpoke not, he ſaid, his own ſentiments only on 
this occaſion, but thoſe of every-body : For that the 
praiſes of Miſs Clariffa Harlowe were ſuch a favourite 
at 1 that a perſon who could not ſpeak well upon any 
other ſubject, was fure to ſpeak well upon That; be- 
cauſe he could ſay nothing but what he had heard re- 

peated and applauded twenty times over.“ 
Hence it was, perhaps, that this gentloman accounted 
for the belt things that he ſaid himfelf; tho' I nuuſt own 
that the perſonal knowledge of the lady Which l am favoured 
with, made it eaſy to me to lick into ſhape what the 
_ vwuman reported to me, as the character given her 
y the young Levite : For who, even now, in her decline 
of health, ſees not that all thefe attributes belong to her? 
I ſuppoſe he has not been long come from college, and 
row thinks he has nothing to do, but to blaze away for a 
ſcholar airong the ignorant; as ſuch young fellows are 
apt to think thoſe who cannot cap verſes with them, and 
ell us how 2n znticnt author expreſſed himſelf in Latin 
on a pcint which, however, they may know how, as 

well as that author, to expreſs in Engliſh. 

Mrs. Smith was ſo taken with him, that ſhe would 2 
ave 
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have introduced him to the lady, not queſtioning but it 
would be very acceptable to her, to ſee one who knew her 
and her friends ſo well. But this he declined for ſeveral 
reaſons, which he gave. One was, that perſons of his 
cloth ſhould be very cautious of the company they were in, 
eſpecially where Sex was concerned, and where a lady 
had furred her reputation [1 wiſh I had been there, when 
he gave himſelf theſe airs] Another, that he was defired 
to inform himſelf of her preſent way of life, and who her 
viſitors were ; for as to the praiſes Mrs. Smith gave the 
lady, he hinted, that e ſeemed to be a good-natured wo- 
man, and might (tho? for the lady's ſake he hoped not) be 
too partial and ſhort- ſighted to be truſted to, abſolutely, in 
a concern of ſo high a nature as he intimated the taſk was 
which he had undertaken; nodding out wordsof doubtful 
import, and aſſuming airs of 2 ignificance, [as I could 
gather] throughout the whole converſation. And when 
Mrs. Smith told him, that the lady was in a very bad ſtate 
of health, he gave a careleſs ſhrug ----- She may be very 
ill, ſays he: Her diſappointments muſt have touch'd her 
to the quick: But ſhe is not bad enough, I dare ſay, yet, 
to atone for her very great lapſe, and to expe to be for- 


given by thoſe whom fhe has ſo much difgraced, 


A ſtarch'd conceited novice ! What would I give he 
had fallen in my way ? 

He went away highly ſatisfied with himſelf, no doubt, 
and aſſured of Mrs. Smith's great opinion of his ſagacity 
and learning: But bid her not ſay any-thing to the lady 
about him, or his inquiries. And I, for very different 
reaſons, injoined the ſame thing. 

1 am glad however for her peace of mind's ſake, that 
they begin to think it behoves them to inquire about her, 


© LETT EL Nen. 
Mr. BELTORD, To ROBEXT LoveLace ; 


A Friday, Aug. 11. 

AJ ® . Belford acquaints his friends with the generefity 

| of Lord M. and the Ladies of” his family ; and with 

the lady's grateful ſentiments upon the occufien. 

Ke joys, that in hefes to avoid the pain oj jeeing him, fhe in- 
tends ro an, wer his lei ter of. the i, the nuck agarrfi her 
ins/anationy She took great notice, /ays Mr ary of 

chat 
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that paſſage in yours, which makes neceſſary to the 
© Divine pardon, the forgiveneſs of a perſon cauſeleſly 
© injured, 

Her grandfather, I find, has enabled her at eighteen 
« years of age to make her will, and to deviſe great 
part of his eſtate to whom ſhe pleaſes of the family, 
and the reſt out of it (if ſhe die ſingle), at her own 
* diſcretion ; and this to create reſpect to her; as he ap- 
* prehended that ſhe would be envied: And ſhe now 
* reſolves to ſet about making her will out of hand.” 

Mr. Belferd inſiſts upon the promiſe he had made him, not to 
moleſt the lady: And gives him the contents of her anfaver 
to Lord M. and the Ladies, declining their generous offers, 
See Letter CV. p. 348. | 


LETTER CVII. 


Miſs CL. HaxLowe, To Ros. LovELACE, E; 
Friday, Aug. 11. 


IS a cruel alternative to be either forced to ſee 
| you, or to write to you, But a will of my own 

has been long denicd me ; and to avoid a greater evil, 
. nay, now I may ſay, the preateſt, I write. 

Were I capable of diſguiſing or concealing my real ſen- 
timents, I might ſafely, I dare ſay, give you the remote 
hope you requeſt, and yet keep all my reſolution. But 
I muſt tell you, Sir; it becomes my character to tell you, 
that, were i to live more years than perhaps I may weeks, 
and there were not another man in the world, I could 

not, I would not be yours. | 

There is no merit in performing a duty; 

Religion injoins me, not only to forgive injunes, but 
to return good for evil. It is all my conſolation, and I 
bleſs God for giving me That, that I am now in ſuch a 
ſtate of mind, with regard to you, that I can chearfuliy 
obey its dictates. And accordingly I tell you, that 
where ever you go, I wiſh you happy. And in this 1 
mean to include every good wiſh. ; ; 

And now having, with great reluQance, I own, com- 
plied with one of your compulſatory alternatives, I ex- 
pect the fruits of it, : 

| Joun HarLowe. 
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LETTER CIX. 
Mr Jonun HarLowe, To Miſs CL. HARLOWE. 


[In anſwer to hers te her Mother, See p. 338.] 
Monday, Aug . 7» 
Poor ungrateful, naughty Kinſavoman, 


O UR mother neither caring, nor being permitted 
to write, I am deſired to ſet pen to paper, tho? I 
had reſolved againſ it. 
And ſo I am to tell you, that your letters, joined to 
the occaſion of them, almoſt break the hearts of us all. 
Were we ſure you had ſeen your folly, and were truly 
nitent, and, at the ſame time, that you were ſo very 
ill as you intimate, I know not what might be done for 
you. But we are all acquainted with your moving ways 
when you want to carry a point. | 
Unhappy girl ! how miſerable have you made us all! 
We, who uſed to viſit with ſo much pleaſure, now cannot 
endure to look upon one another. | 
If you had not known, upon an hundred occafions how 


dear you once were to us, you might judge of it now, were 
you to know how much your folly has unking'd us all. 

Naughty, naughty girl! You fee the fruits of prefer- 
ring a rake and libertine to a man of ſobriety and morals. 
Againſt fullwarning, againſt better knowledge. And ſuch 
a modeſt creature too, as you were ! How could you think 
of ſuch an unworthy preference ? 

Your mother can't aſk, and your ſiſter knews not in 
modeſty Hoa toaſk; and ſo I aſk you, If you have any 
reaſon to think yourſelf with child by this villain ? ---- 
You muſt anſwer this, and anſwer it truly, before any 
thing can be reſolved upon about you. 

You may well be touched with a deep remorſe for your 
miſdeeds. Could I ever have thought that my doating 
N as every one called you, would have done thus? 

o be ſure I loved you too well. But that is over now. 
Yet, tho* I will not pretend to anſwer for any body but 
myſelf, for my own part, I ſay God forgive you! And 
this 3s all from 

Your afflieted Uncle. 
The 
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T he 2 MevpiTaT1ON was ftitch'd to the bottom of 
this Letter, with black filk. 1 


MEDITATION. 
| O That thou auoulaſt hide me in the grave ! That thou 
ewouldft keep me ſecret, till thy aurath be poſt. : 
My face is foul with weeping and on my ege-lid the 
fhadew of death. ; 
mh friends ſcorn me; but mine eye poureih out tears unto 
IP. 


A dreadful found is in my ears; in proſperity the deſtroyer 
came upon me. 
1 have finned ! What ſhall I do unto thee, O thou Pre- np 
ſerver of men ! Why haſt thou ſet me as a mark againſt thee; 
fo that I am a burthen to myſelf ! f 
When IT ſay, My Bed ſhall comfort me ; my couch ſhall eaſe 7 
my complaint ; | 2 
5 hen thou ſcareſt me with dreams, and terrifieſt me thro : 
wiſions. 
F So that my foul chooſes ftrangling, and death rather than f 
ife. | 
27 loath it ! I auould not live alway Let me alone; for h 
my days are vanity / f 
He hath made me a by-word of the people; and aforetime 
I wwas a tabret. | 
My days are paſt, my purpoſes are broken off, even the 
thoughts of my. heart. 
When I looked for good, then evil came unto me; and 
avhen I waited for light, then came darkneſs. 
And where now is my hope ? 
Yet all the days of my appointed time will JI await, till 
my change come. 
LETTER CX. ; 
Miſs Ci. HarLowe, To John HARLOWE, Ey; : 
Thurſday, Aug. 10. > 
Honoured Sir f 
T was an act of charity I begged: Only for a laſt bleſi- ba 
ing, that I might die in peace. I aſk not to be re- : 
ceived again, as my ſevere ſiſter (O that I had not writ- P, 


ten I 
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ten to her!) is pleaſed to ſay, is my view. Let that grace 
be denied me whey, I do! 

I couid not look & rvard to my laſt ſcene with comfort, 
without ſeeking, at leaſt, to obtain the bleſſing I petition- 
ed for; and that with a contrition ſo deep, that I deſerved 
not, were it known, to be turned over from the tender 
nature of a mother, to the upbraiding pen of an uncle; 
and to be wounded by a cruel queſtion, put by him in a 
ſtocking manner; and which a little, a very little time, 
will better anſwer than i can; For I am not either a 
hardened or ſhameleſs creature: If I were, I ſhould not 
nave been fo ſolicitous to obtain the favour I ſued for. 

And permit me to ſay, that I aſked it as well for my 
father and mother's fake, as for my own; for I am ſure, 
They at leaſt will be uneaſy, after I am gone, that they 
refuſed it to me. 

I ſhould ſtill be glad to have theirs, and yours, Sir, and 
all your bleſſings, and your prayers: But, denied in ſuch 
a manner, I will not preſume again to aſk it: Relying 
intirely on the Almighty's ; which is never denied, when 
ſupplicated for with {och true penitence, as I hope mine is. 

God preſerve my dear uncle, and all my honoured 
friends! prays 

Your unhappy CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


L E-T--1:B R- N. 
Miſs Hows, To Mi CLANISSA HARLOWE. 


Yarmouth Jie of Wight, Monday Aug. 7. 
My deareſt creature, 


Can write juſt now but a few lines. I cannot tell 
how to bear the /ourd of that Mr. Belford for your 
Executor, cogent as your reaſons for that meaſure are: 
And yet J am firmly of opinion, that none of your relati- 
ons ſhould be named for the truſt, But I dwell the lets 
upon this ſubject, as I hope (and cannot bear to ap- 
prehend the contrary) that you will {till live many, many 
years. 
Mr. Hickman, indeed, ſpeaks very handſomely of Mr. 
Beltord. Put he, poor man! has not much penetration. 
If he had, he would hardly think ſowell of me as he does. 


I have 
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I have a particnlar opportunity of ſending this by a 
friend of my aunt Harman's ; who 15 ready to ſet out for 
London (and this occaſions my hurry), and is to return 
out of hand. I expect therefore by him a large pacquet 
from you ; and hope and long for news of your amended 
health: Which Heaven grant to the prayers of 


Your ever affettionate 
Anna Howe. 


LETTER CXIL 


* Miſs CLARISssA HarLowe, To Miſs Hows. 
Friday, Aug. 11, 
1 Will ſend you a large pacquet, as you deſire and ex- 
pect; ſince I can do it by fo ſafe a conveyance: But 
not all that is come to my hand---For I muſt own, that 
my friends are very ſevere ; too ſevere for any body who 
loves them not, to fee their letters. You, my dear, would 
not call them my friends, you ſaid long ago; but my re- 
lations Indeed I cannot call them my relations, I think ! 

But I am ill; and therefore, perhaps, more peeviſh than 
I ſhould be. It 1s difficult to go out of ourſelves to give a 
judgment __—_ ourſelves ; and, yet, oftentimes, to 
paſs a jut judgment, weought. 

I thought I ſhould alarm you in the choice of my Exe- 
cutor. But the ſad neceſſitylam reduced to, muſt excuſe me. 

I ſhall not repeat any thing I have ſaid before on that 
ſabjeR : But if your objections will not be anſwered to 
your ſatisfaction, by the papers and letters I ſhall incloſe, 
marked 1, 2, 3, 4, to q, I muſt think myſelf in another 
inſtance unhappy ; fince I am engaged too far (and with 
my own judgment too) to recede. 

As I have the accompanying tranſcripts from Mr. Bel- 
ford, in confidence from his friends letters to him, I muſt 
inſiſt, that you ſuffer no ſou} but yourſelf to peruſe them; 
and that you return them by the very firſt opportunity; 
that ſo no uſe may be made of them, that may do hurt 
either to the original writer, or to the communicator. 
You'll obſerve I am bound by promiſe to this care. It 
thro' my means any miſchief ſhould ariſe, between this 
gumane and thet inh::mane libertine, I mould think my- 
ſelf utterly inexcuſable. 1 

vb- 
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I ſubjoin a liſt of the papers or letters I ſhall incloſe. 
You muſt return them all, when peruſed a). 


I am very much tired and fatigued---with---I don't 
know what---with writing, I think---But moſt with my- 
ſelf, and with a ſituation I cannot help aſpiring to get 
out of, and above! | | 

O, my dear, *tis a fad, a very fad world !---While un- 
der our parents protecting wings, we know nothing at all 
of it. Book-learned nn. a ſcribler, and looking at peo- 
ple as I ſaw them as viſitors or viſiting, I thought I knew 
a great deal of it. Pitiable ignorance !---Alas! I knew 
nothing at all ! | 

With zealous wiſhes for your happineſs, and the hop- 
pineſs of every one dear to you, I am, and ever will be, 

Your eratefully-aff:Aionate 
L. HARLOWE, 


LETTER CXIII. 


Mr. Ax TOX Y HARLOWwE, To Mi Cr. Harlows. 
UI reply to hers, to ker unde HazLows?, ff 7. hur/ay 
Aug. 10.] 

Unhappy girl ! Aug. 12. 


S your uncle Hariowe chooſes not to anſwer your 
pert letter to him; and as mine written to you be- 


_ — 


(a) t. A Letter from Miſs Montague, daed — Aug. 1. 
2. A copy of my anſwer — — - Aug. 3. 
3. Mr. Belford's letter to me, which will ſhew ye? 
what my requeſt was to him; and his compliance . A 
with it; and the deſired extracts from his —— ug. 3; 4. 


letters | - - - 
4. A copy of my anſwer, with thanks; and requeſt- 5 as 

ing him to undertake the Exzecatorſhip — 28. 4. 
s. Mr. Belford's acceptance of the truſt - Aug. 4. 
6. Miſs Montague's letter, with a generous offer A 

from Lord M. and the Ladics of that family ug: 7. 
7. Mr. Lovelace's to me — — Aug. 7. 
8. Copy of mine to Miſs Montague, in an wer ay Kur 8. 

here of the day before — - - we Ws 


9. Copy of my anſwer to Mr. Lovelace -= - Aug. 11. 
Youu will ſce by theſe leveral letters, written and received in ſo 
little a ſpace of time (to ſay nothing of what I have received and 
written, which I cannot ſhew you) how little opportunity or leiſure 
I can have for Writing my own ſtory. 


Voi. IV. fore 
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fore Ca) was written as if it were in the ſpirit of prophecy, 
as you have found to your ſorrow ; and as you are now 
making yourſelf worſe than you are in your health, and 
better than you are in your penitence, as wv? are very well 
effured, in order to move compaſſion 3 which you do not 
deſerve, having had fo much warning: For all theſe rea- 
ſons, I take up my pen once more; tho' I had told your 
brother, at his going to Edinbn gh, that I would not write 
to you, even were you to write to me, without letting 
him know. So indeed had we all; for he prognoſticated 

what would happen, as to your applying to us, when you 
has oa net how to help it, 

Brother John has hurt your niceneſs, it ſeems, by aſk- 
ing you a plain queſtion, which your mother's heart is 

too full of grief to let her aſk ; 3 and modeſty will not let 

your fiſter alk, tho? but the conſequence of your actions 
Ard yet it myt be anſwered, before you'll obtain from 
your father and mother, and us, the notice you hope for, 
IT can tel you that. 

You hved ſeveral guilty weeks with one of the vileſt 
f-!!o0s that ever drew breath, at bed as well as board, no 
de b er is not his character known ?); and pray don't 
be athames to be aſked after what may naturally come of 
ſuc}; free living. This modeſty, indeed, would have be- 
come you for eightecn years of your lite---You'll be plea- 
ſed to mark that but makes no good figure compared 
with your behaviour ſince the beginning of Al laſt. So 
prey don't take it up, and wipe your mouth upon it, as if 
nothac; had happened. 

But, may be, Ilikewiſe am too ſhocking to your nice- 
neſs !---Gh, £11, girl! your modeſty had better been 
ſhewn at the richt time and place !---Every-body, but 
vod, believed what the Rake was: But you would be- 
lieve noching bad of him---Whet think you now? 

Your folly has ruined all our peace. Aud who knows 
wher: it my yet end ?---Your poor father but yeſterday 
Mew. 4 me tis text: With bitt r grief he ſhowed it me, 
poor men! And do you lay it to your heart: 

* A athcr Waketh for his daughter, when no man 
© kxow th: and the care for her taketh away his __ 

en 


(a) Viel. I. p. 214. 
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When ſhe is young, leſt ſne paſs away the flower of her 


age (and you know what propejals were made to you at 
different times) : And being married, leſt ſhe ſhould be 
hated : In her virginity, leit ſhe ſhould be defiled, and 
gotten with child in her father's houſe I dont make the 
awords, mind that): And, having a huſband, leſt ſhe 
ſhould miſbehave herſelf.“ And what follows ? * Keep 
a ſure watch over a ſhameleſs daughter {yet no watch 
could hold you ! ) leſt fne make thee a laughing- ſtock to 
thine enemies (as you have made us all to this carſed 
Lovelace), and a bye-word in the city, and a reproach 
among the people, and make thee aihamed before the 
multitude.” Ecclus. xlii. g, 10, &c. 

Now will you with you had not written pertly. Your 
ſiſter's ſcverities !---Never, girl, ſay that is Are, that is 
deſerued. You know the meaning of words. No-body 
better. Would to the Lord you had acted up but to 
one half of what you know. Then had we not been dif- 
appointed and grieved, as we all have been : And no-bo- 
dy more than ham who was 


"mT I TR 7 7 T7 72,20. Oo. 


Your loving Uncle, 
ANT. HARLOW I. 


This will be with you to-morrow. Perhaps you may be 
ſuffered to have ſome part of your eſtate, after you 
have ſmarted a little more. Your pertly-anſwered 
uncle John, who 1s your truſtee, will not have you 
be deftitute. But we hope all is not true hat we 
hear of you.---only take care, I adviſe you, that, bad 
as you have acted, you act not ſtill worſe, if it be 
poſſible to act worſe. Improve upon the hint. 


LETTER CXIV. 
MV CL. HARLOW E, To AnT. HarLowe, E; 


Honcured Sir, Sunday, Aug. 13. 
AM very ſorry for my pert letter to my uncle Harlowe. 
Yet I did not intend to be pert. People new to miſ- 

fortune may be too caſily moved to impatience. 

The fall of a regular perſon, no doubt, is dreadful and 

inexcuſable. It is like the fin of apoſtaſy. Would to Hea- 
Gg 2 ven, 
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ven, however, that I had the circumſtances of mine in- 
quirad into! 

If, Sir, 1 make myſelf worſe than Jam in my health, 
and better than I am in my penitence, it is fit I ſhould be 
pvnit,:d tor my double diſſimulation: And ,ou have the 
pleaſure of.heing one of my puniſhers. My fincerity in 
both retpeéts will, however, be beft juſtified by the event. 
To that I reter.---May Hceven give you always as much 
comfort in refleQing upon the rcprobation I have met 
with, 2 ſeem to have pleaſure in mortifying a poor 
creature, 4#emely mortified ; and that from a right ſenſe, 
as ſhe preſumes to hope, of her own fault! | 

What you have heard ef me I cannot tell. When the 
neareſt and deareſt relations give up an unhappy wretch, 
it is not to be wondered at, that thoſe who are zo: related 
to her are ready to take up and propagate ſlanders againſt 
her. Yet Ithink I may defy calumny itſelf, and (except- 
ing the fatal, tho? involuntary ſtep of April 10.) wrap 
myſelf in my own innocence, and be eaſy. I thank you, 
Sir, nevertheleſs, for your caution, mean 1t what it will. 

As to the queſtion required of me to anſwer and which 
is allowed to be too ſhocking either for a mother to put to 
a daughter, or a ſiſter to a ſiſter ? and which, however, 
yeu ſay, I muft anſwer.---O Sir !---And muft I anſwer ?--- 
This then be my anſwer :---A little time, a much Je 
time than is imagined, will afford a more ſatisfactory 
« anſwer to my whole family, and even to my brother 
and ter, than I can give in words.” 

Neverthelefs, be pleated to let it be remembered, that I 

did not petition for a reſtoration to favour. I could not 
hope for that. Nor yet to be put in poſſeſſion of any part 
of my own eſtate. Nor even for means of neceſſary ſub- 
ſiſtence from the produce of that eſtate.---But only for a 
blefling ; a /aft blefling ! 

And this I will further add, becauſe it is true, that I 
have no wilful crime to charge againſt myſelf: No free 
living at bed and at board, as you phraſe it! 

Why, why, Sir, were not other inquiries made of me, 
25 well as this ſhocking one ?---Inquiries that modeſty 
neu have permitted a mother or a ſiſter to make rs 
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which, if I may be excuſed to ſay ſo, would have been 
ſtill % improper, and more charitable, to have been 
made by uncles (were the mother forbid, or the ſiſter noe 
inclined, to make them), than thoſe they have made. 

Altho' my humble application has brought upon me fo 
much ſevere reproach, I repent not that I have written to 
my mamma (altho' I cannot but wiſh that I had not writ- 
ten to my ſiſter) ; becauſe I have ſatisfied a dutiful con- 
ſciouſneſs by it, however unanſwered by the wiſhed-for 
ſucceſs. Nevertheleſs, I cannot beg pardon for my ca- 
pital error, without doing it in ſuch terms, as ſhall be 
an aggravation of the offence. 

But I had beſt leave off, left, as my full mind, I find, 
is riſing to my pen, I have other pardons to beg, as I 
multiply lines, where none at all will be given. 

God A bleſs, preſerve, and comfort my dear 
ſorrowing and grievouſly offended father and mother !--- 
And continue in honour, favour and merit, my happy 
ſiſter May God forgive my brother, and protect him 
from the violence of his own temper, as well as from the 
deſtroyer of his ſiſter's honour !---And may you, my dear 
uncle, and your no leſs now than ever dear brother, my 
ſecond papa, as he uſed to bid me call him, be bleſſed and 
happy in them all, and in each other !---And, in order to 
this, may you all ſpeedily baniſh from your remembrance 
for ever, | 

The unhappy CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LS FT ER:::£CXV. 
Mrs. Nox TON, To Mis CL. HarLowE. 


Monday, Aug. 14. 
L L your friends here, my dear young Lady, now 
ſeem ſet upon propoſing to you to go to one of the 
Plantations. This 1 believe, is owing to ſome miſrepre- 
ſentations of Mr. Brand ; from whom they have reccived 
a letter. | 
I wiſh with all my heart, that you could, conſiſtent]; 
with your own notions of honour, yield to the preſſing 
requeſts of all Mr, Lovelace's family in his behalf. T0 
I thank, 
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I think, would ſtop every mouth; and, in time, recon- 


cile every-body to you. For your own friends will not 
believe that he is in earneſt to marry you; and the hatred 
between the families is ſuch, that they will not condeſ- 
cend to inform themſelves better; nor would believe him, 
if he were ever ſo ſolemnly to avow that he is. 

| ſhculd be very glad to have in readineſs, upon occa- 
ſicn, ſome brief particulars of your ſad ſtory under your 
own hand. But, let me tell you, at the ſame time, that 
no miſrepreſentations, nor even your own confeſſion, 
ſhall leſſen my opinion, either of your piety, or of your 
prudence in eſſential points: becauſe I know it was al- 
ways your humble way to make light faults heavy againſt 
yourſelf: And well might you, my deareſt youn Lads, 
aggravate your own failings, who have ever had fo few; 
and thoſe few ſo flight, that your ingenuity has turned 
moſt of them into excellencies. 

Nevertheleſs, let me 2. lviſe you, my dear Miſs Clary, 
to diſcountenance any viſits, that may, with the cenſo- 
rious, affect your character. As that has not hitherto ſuf- 
fered by your wilful default. I hope you will not, in a 
deſponding negligence (ſatisfying yourſelf with a conſci- 
ouineſs of your own innocence), permit it to ſuffer. Dif- 
ficult ſituations, you know, my dear young Lady, are the 
teſts not only of prudence, but of virtue. 

I think, I muſt own to you, that ſince Mr. Brand's 
letter has been received, I have a renewed prohibition to 
attend you. However, if you will give me leave, that 
mall net detain me from you. Nor would I ſtay for that 
leave, if I were not in hopes, that, in this critical ſitua- 
tion, I may be able to do you fervice here. 

] have often had meſiages and inquiries after your 
health, from the truly reverend Dr. Lewen, who has 
always expreſſed, and ſtill expreſſes, infinite concern for 
you, He intirely diſapproves of the meaſures of the fa- 
mily, with regard to you. He is too much indiſpoſed to 
go abroad. But, were he in good health, he would not 
as I underſtand, viſit at Harlowe-Place ; having been un- 
handſomely treated, ſome time ago, by your brother, on 
his offering to mediate between your family and you. 
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T am juſt now informed, that your couſin Morden is 
arrived in England. He is at Canterbury it ſeems, look- 
ing after ſome concerns he has there; and is ſoon expected 
in theſe parts. Who knows what may ariſe from his ar- 
rival ?------God be with you, my deareſt Miſs Clary, and 
be your comforter and Suſtainer. And never fear but he 
will ; for I am ſure, I am very ſure, that you put your 
whole truſt in Him. | 

And what, after all, is this world, on which we ſo much 
depend for durable good, poor creatures that we are !--- 
When all the joys of it, and what (is a balancing com- 
fort) all the zroubles of it, are but momentary, and vaniſh 
like a morning dream ? 

And be this remembred, my deareſt young Lady, that 
wordly joy claims no kindred with the joys we are bid to 
aſpire after. Theſe latter we muſt be fitted for by afflic- 
tion and diſappointment. You are therefore in the dire& 
road to glory, however thorny the path you are in, And 
I had almoſt ſaid, that it depends upon yourſelf, by your 
patience, and by your reſignedneſs to the diſpenſation 
(God enabling you, who never fails the true penitent, and 
ſincere invoker), to be an heir of a bleſſed immortality. 

But this glory I humbly pray, that you may not be 
permitted to enter into, ripe as you are ſo ſoon likely to 
be for it, till with your gentle hand (a pleaſure I have fo 
often, as you know, promiſed to myſelf) you have cloſed 
the eyes of 

Yaur maternally affectionate 
Ju bir NorTox, 


LITT e 
Mi/s CL. HARLOWE, To Mrs, Nok rox. 


Thurſday, Aug. 17. 

HAT Mr. Brand, or any-body, can have written 
or faid to my prejudice, I cannot imagine; and yet 
ſome evil reports have gone out againſt me; as I find ly 
ſome hints in a very ſevere letter written to me by my uncle 
Antony. Such a letter as I helieve was never written to 
any poor creature, who, by il] health of body, as well as 
of mind, was before tottering on the brink of the grave. 
Pur 
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But my friends may poſſibly be better juſtified than the 
reporters.---For who knows what they may have heard ? 

You give me a kind caution, which ſeems to imply 
more than you expreſs, when you adviſe me againſt coun- 
tenancing of viſitors that may diſcredit me. You ſhould, 
in ſo tender a point, my dear Mrs. Norton, have ſpoken 
quite out. Surely, I Laos had afflictions enow to make 
my mind fitted to bear any-thing. But I will not puzzle 
myſelf by conjefured evils. I might, if IJ had not enow 
that were certain. And I ſhall hear all, when itis thought 
roger that I ſhould. Mean time, let me ſay, for your 

atisfaction, that I know not that I have any-thing crimi- 
nal or diſreputable to anſwer for either in word or deed, 
fince the fatal 1oth of April laſt. 

You defire an account of what paſſes between me and 
my friends; and alſo particulars, or brief heads of my 
ſad ſtory, in order to ſerve me as occaſion ſhall offer. My 
dear good Mrs. Norton, you ſhall have a whole pacquet 
of papers, which I have ſent to my Miſs Howe, when ſhe 
returns them; and you ſhall have, beſides, another pac- 

uet (and that with this letter), which I cannot at preſent 
think of ſending to that dear friend, for the ſake of my 
ewn relations; whom ſhe is already but too eager to cen- 
ſure heavily. From theſe you will be able to colle& a 
great deal of my ſtory, But for what 1s previous to theſe 
papers, and which more particularly relates to what I have 
ſuffered from Mr. Lovelace, you muſt have patience ; for 
at preſent I have neither head or heart for ſuch ſubjects. 
The papers I fend you with this will be thoſe mentioned 
in the Margin (a). You muſt reſtore them to me, as ſoon 
as peruſed ; and upon your honour, make no ufe of any 
intelligence you have from me, but by my conſent. 

Theſe communications you muſt not, my good Mrs. 

Norton 
(a) 1, A copy of mine to my ſiſter, begging off my father's ma- 
lediction, dated July 21. 
My ſiſter's anſwer dated July 27. 
Copy of my ſecond let: er to my filter, dated July 29. 
My fiſter's anſwer, dated Aug. 3. 
. Copy of my letter to my mother, dated Aug. s. 
. My uncle Harlowe's letter, dated Aug. 5. 
. Copy of my anſwer to it, dated the 1th, 
Letter from my uncle Antony, dated the 12th, 
. And, laſtly, the copy of my agfwer to it. 
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Norton, look upon as appeals againſt my relations. On 
the contrary, I am heartily ſorry, that they have incurred 
the diſpleaſure of ſo excellent a divine as Dr. Lewen. 
But you deſire to have every-thing before yon; and I 
think you ont, for who knows, as you ſay, but you 
may be applied to at laſt, to adminiſter comfort from 
their conceding hearts, to one that wants it; and who 
ſometimes, judein by what ſhe knows of her own heart, 
thinks herſelf intitled to it ? 

I know, that I have a moſt indulgent and ſweet-tem- 
pered mother; but, having to deal with violent ſpirits, 
ſhe has too often forfeited that peace of mind, which ſhe 
ſo much prefers, by her over-concern to preſerve it. 

I am ſure ſhe would not have turned me over for an an- 
ſwerto a letter written with ſo contrite and fervent a ſpirit, 
as was mine to her, to a manly ſpirit, had ſhe been left to 
herſelf. | ; 

But, my dear Mrs. Norton might not, think you, the 
revered lady have favoured me with one private line 
If not, might ſhe not have permitted you to have written 
by her order, or connivance, one ſoftening, one motherly 
line, when ſhe ſaw her poor girl borne ſo hard upon ? 

O no, ſhe might not !---Becauſe her heart, to be ſure, 
is in their meaſures !---And if e think them right, per- 
haps they muft be right /--At leaſt knowing only what he 
know !---And yet they if know all, if they would !--- 
And poſſibly, in their own good time, they think to make 
proper inquiry,----My applications was made to them but 
lately Vet how grievous will it be to their hearts,, if 
their time ſhould be out 3 / 

By the letters I have ſent to Miſs Howe, you will ſee, 
when you have them before you, that Lord M. and the- 
Ladies of his family, jealous as they are of the honour of 
their houſe (to expreſs myſelf in their language), think bet- 
ter of me than my own relations do. You will ſee an in- 
ſtance of their generoſity to me, which has extremely af- 
fected me. 

Some of the letters in the ſame pacquet will alſo let you 
into the knowlege of a ſtrange ſtep which I have taken 
(ſtrange you will think it); and, at the jame time, give 
you my reaſons for it Ca- 5 
f t 
(a) She means that of making Mr. Belford her Executor. 
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It muſt be expected, that ſituations uncommonly dif. 
cult will make neceſſary ſome extraordinary ſteps, which 
but for thoſe ſituations would be hardly excuſable. It 
will be very happy indeed, and ſomewhat wonderful, if 
all the meaſures I have been driven to take ſhould be right. 
A pure intention, void of all undutiful reſentment, is 
what muſt be my conſolation, whatever others may think 
of thoſe meaſures, when they come to know them: Which, 
however, will hardly be till it is out of my power to 
Juſtify them, or to anſwer for myſelf. 

I am glad to hear of my couſin Morden's ſafe arrival. 
I ſhould wiſh to ſee him methinks : But I am afraid, that 
he will fail with the ſtream ; as it muſt be expected, that 
he will hear what they have to ſay firſt.---But what I moſt 
fear, is, that he will take upon himſelf to avenge me--- 
Rather than this ſhould happen, I would have him look 
upon me as a creature utterly unworthy of his concern; 
at leaſt of his vindifive concern. 

How ſoothing to the wounded heart of your Clariſſa, 
how balmy are the aſſurances of your continued love and 
favour !---Love me, my dear mamma Norton, continue 
to love me to the end!--I now think, that I may, without 
preſumption, promiſe to de/erve your love to the end. 
And when I am gone cheriſh my memory in your worthy 
heart; forin ſo * you will cheriſn the memory of one, 
who loves and honours you more than ſhe can cxpreſs. 

But when I am no more, get over, I charge you, as ſoon 
as you can, the ſmarting pings of grief that will attend e 
recent loſs; and let all be early turned into that ſweetly- 
melancholy Regard to MEMORY, which, engaging us 
to forget all faults, and to remember nothing hut what 
was thought amiable, gives more pieaſurc than pain to 
ſurvivors-- Eſpecially if they can comfort themſelves with 
the humble hope, that the Divine mercy has taken the 
dear departed to itſelf. 

And what is the ſpace of time to look backward upon, 
between an early departure and the longeſt ſurvivance ?--- 
And what the conſolation attending the ſweet hope of 
meeting again, never more to be ſeparated, never more 
to be pained, grieved, or afperfed !---But mutually bleſ- 
ling, and being bleſſed, to all eternity! 


In 
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In the contemplation of this happy ſtate, in which I 
hope, in God's gocd time, to rejoice with you, my be- 
loved Mrs. Norton, and alſo with my dear Relations, all 
reconciled to, and bleſting the child againſt whom they 
are now ſo much incenſed, I conclude myſelf 

Your ever-dutiful and affettionate 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


DEF. 
Mr. Lovelace, To Jon x BELTTORD, E: 


Sunday, Aug. 13. 
Don't know what a devil ails me; but I never was ſo 
much indiſpoſed in my life. At firſt, I thought ſome 
of my bleſſed relations here had got a doſe adminiſtred to 
me, in order to get the whole houſe to themſelves. But 
as Jam the hopes of the family, I believe they would not 
be ſo wicked. . 
I mutt lay down my pen. I cannot write with any ſpi- 
rit at all. What a plague can be the matter with me! 
2 
Loxp M. paid me juſt now a curſed gloomy viſit, to 
aſk how I do after bleeding. His ſiſters Loch drove away 
yeſterday, Cod be thanked. But they aſked not my leave; 
and hardly bid me good-bye. My Lord was more tender, 
and more dutiful than I expe&ted. Men are leſs unfor- 
giving than women. I have reaſon to ſay fo, I am ſure. 
For, beſides implacable Miſs Harlowe, and the old La- 
dies, the two Montague Apes han't been ncar me yet. 


NEITHER eat, drink, nor flecp!--A piteous caſe, 
Jack! If I ſhould die like a fool now, people would ſay 
Miis Harlowe had broke my heart.---That ſhe vexes me 
to the heart, is certa;.:. 

Confounded ſqueamiſh ! I would fain write it off. But 


mult lay down my pen again. Itwon't do. Poor Love- 
lace !--- What a devil ails thee ? 


Wel, but now let's iy tor*--Hoy--Hoy--Hoy ! Con- 
found me for a gaping puppy, how I yawn !-- Where ſhall 
| be- 
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I begin? At thy Executorſhip ?---Thou ſhalt have a 
double office of it: For I really think thou mayſt ſend me 
a coffin and a ſhroud, I ſhall be ready for them by the 
time they can come down. 

What a little foo! is this Miſs Harlowe! I warrant ſhe'll 
now repent that ſhe refuſed me. Such a lovely youn 
widow---What a charming widow would ſhe have made! 
How would ſhe have adorned the weeds ! To be a widow 
in the firſt twelvemonth is one of the greateſt felicities that 
can befal a fine lady. Such pretty employment in ew 
diſmals, when ſhe had hardly worn round her blazing joy- 
fFuls ! Such lights, and ſuch ſhades! how would they ſet 
oF one another, and be adorned by the wearer !--- 

Go to the devil !---I 20 write !---Can I do any-thing 
elh ? ; 

They would not have me write, Belford.---I muſt be 
Ul indeed, when I can't write. 


Bor thou ſeemeſt nettled, Jack! Is it becauſe I was 
ftung ? It is not for two friends, any more than for man 
and wife, to be out of patience at one time.---What muſt 
be the conſequence, if they are ?---I am in no fighting 
mood juſt now: But as patient and paſſive as the chickens 
that are brought me in broth--Forl am come to that already. 

But I can tell thee, for all this, be V ozun man, if thou 
wilt, as to the Executorſhip, I will never ſuffer thee to 
expoſe my letters. They are too ingenuous by half to be 
ſeen. And I abſolutely inſiſt upon it, that, on receipt of 
this, thou burn them all. 

I will never forgive thee that impudent and unfriendly 
reflection, of iny cawaliering it here over half a dozen per- 
ſons of diſtindtion: Remember, too, thy poor helple/s or. 
#han---Theſe reſlections are too ſerious; and thou art alſo 
too ſerious, for me to let theſe things $0 off as jeſting; 
notwithſtanding the Roman ſtile is preſerved; and, in- 
deed, but juſt preſerved. By my ſoul, Jack, if I had not 
been taken thus egregiouſly cropſick, I would have been 
up with thee, and the lady too, before now. 

But write on, however: And ſend me copies, if thou 
canſt, of Il that paſſes between our Charlotte and Mi 
Hail. „ T'.. rake no notice of what thou communicate“ 


of that tort. I like not the people here the worſe for thei: 
genero!: 


generous offer to the lady. 
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But you ſee ſhe is as proud 
as implacable. There's no obliging her. She'd rather 
ſell her cloaths, than be beh. Iden to any-body, altho' ſhe 
would oblige by permitting the obligation. 

Oh Lord ! Oh Lord Mortal 1. — Adieu, Jack ! 


I was forced to leave oF, 1 was fo ill, at this place, 
And what doſt think? My uncle broug h: the 472 14 of 
the pariſh to pray by me; for his chaplain is at Oxtord, 
I was lain down in my night-gown over m 7 waiſtcoat, 
and in a doze: And, when I open'd my eyes, who hguld 
I ſee, but the parſon kneeling on one ſide of the bed; 
Lord M. on the other; Mrs. Greme who had been ſent 
for to tend me, as they call it, at the feet: God be thank. 
ed, my Lord, ſaid J, in an ecſtacy - - Where's Miſs ?--- 
For I thought they were going to marry me. 

They thought me delirious, at firſt, and pray'd louder 
and louder. 

This rouſed me: Off the bed ] ſtarted ; ſlid my feet 
into my ſlippers ; put my hand into my waiſtcoat pocket, 
and pulled out thy letter with my Beloved's meditations 
in it: My Lord, Dr. Wriget, Mrs. Greme, you have 
thought me a very wicked fellow: But, fee! I can read 
you as good as you can read me. 

They ſtared at one another. I gaped, and read, Poor 
mo--or--tals the cau--0--auſe of their ow u- their own 
miſ-ſer-ry. 

It is as ſuitable to my caſe, as to the lady's, as thou): 
obſerve, if thou readeſt it again (a). At the paiſag 
where it is ſaid, That when a man is chaſtened for ſin, 
his beauty conſumes away, I ſtept to the glaſs : 
heure, by Jupiter, cried T!---And they all praiſed an 

admired me; lifted up their hands and their eyes; ; and 
the Doctor ſaid, He always thought it impoſſibſe, that a 
man of = ſenſe could be ſo wild a s the world ſ. ud was. 
and, thank 
my dear Nit Harlowe, I got ki gh ' reputation among 
good, bad, and indifferent. In ſhort t, I have eftahlith-] 
myſelf for ever with all here.---But, O P<ciford, 
will not do !---I muſt leave of again, 
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A v1s1T from the Montague ſiſters, led in by my hob- 
ling uncle, to congratulate my amendment an 
tion both in one. What a lucky event this illneſs, with 
this meditation in my pocket; for we were all to pieces 
before! Thus, when a boy, have I joined with a croud 
coming out of church, and have been thought to have 
been there myſelf. 

I am incenſed at the inſolence of the young Levite. 
Thou wilt highly oblige me, if thou'lt find him out, and 
ſend me his ears 1n the next letter. 

My charmer miſtakes me, if ſhe thinks I propoſed her 
writing to me, as an alternative that ſhould diſpenſe with 
my attendance upon her. That it ſhall zo do, nor did I 
intend it ſhould, unleſs ſhe had pleaſed me better in the 
contents of it than ſhe has done. Bid her read again. I 
gave no ſuch hopes. I would have been with her in ſpite 
of you both, by to-morrow, at fartheſt, had I not been 
laid by the heels thus, like a helpleſs miſcreant. 

But I grow better and better every hour, 7 ſay: The 
Docter ſays not: But I am ſure I know beſt : And I will 
ſoon be in London, depend on't. But ſay nothing of this 
to my dear, cruel, and implacable Miſs Harlowe, 

A-dieu-u, Ja-aack---What a gaping puppy (Vaw-n! 
vaw-n ! yaw-n !) 

Thy LovELACE. 


LE TT ER CXVHE. 
Mi. BELTORD, To RoBERT LoveLace, Ei: 


; = of Monday, Aug. 14. 
Am extremely concerned for thy illneſs. I ſhould be 
very ſorry to loſe thee. Yet, if thou dieſt ſo ſoon, I 
could wiſh, from my ſoul, it had been before the begin- 
ning of laſt April; And this as well for thy ſake, as for 
the ſake of the molt exce}lent woman in the world : For 
then thou wouldft not have had the moſt crying ſin of thy 
life t anſwer for. 
I was told on Saturday, that thou wert very much out 
of order ; and this made me forbear writing till I heard 
further. Harry, on his return from thee, confirmed the 


bad 
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Bad way thou art in. But I hope Lord M. in his unmerited 
tenderneſs for thee, thinks the worſt of thee. What can it 
be, Bob? A violent fever, they ſay; but attended with 
cdd and ſevere ſymptoms. 

J will not trouble thee, in the way thou art in, with 
what paſſes here with Miſs Harlowe. I wiſh thy repent- 
ance as ſwift as thy illneſs ; and as efficacious, if thou 
dieſt; for it is elſe to be feared, that She and You will 
never meet in one place. 

I told her how ill you are. Poor man! faid ſhe. Daa- 
gerouſly ill, ar you ?--. - 

3 y indeed, Madam !---So Lord M. ſends me 
word: 

God be merciful to him, if he die! ſaid the admirable 
creature.---Then, after a pauſe, Poor wretch !---May he 
meet with the mercy he has not ſhewn ! | 

I ſend this by a ſpecial meflenger : For I am impatient 
to hear how it goes with thee---If I have received th 
. daft letter, what melancholy reffections will that 4%, fo 
full of ſhocking levity, give to 

T hy true Friend, 
JohN BELFORD. 


LETTER CXIX. 
» 
Mr. Lovelace, To Jonx BELFoRD, Ei; 


Tueſday, Aug. 15. 
HANK thee, Jack, moſt heartily I thank thee, for 
the ſober concluſion of thy laſt !---I have a good 
mind, for the ſake of it, to forgive thy till-now abſolutely 
unpardonable extracts. | 
But doit think I will loſe ſuch an angel, ſuch a forgiv- 
ing angel, as this ?---By my foul, I will not !---To pray 
for mercy for ſuch an ingrateful miſcreant l How ſhe 
wounds, how ſhe cuts me to the ſoul, by her exalted ge- 
neroſity !---But Sn muſt have mercy upon me firſt !---= 
Then will ſhe teach me a reliance, for the fake of which 
her prayer for me will be anfwered. 
But haſten, haſten to me, particulars of her health, of 
her employments, of her converſation. 
I am fick only of love !---O that I could have called 
her mine !---It would then have been worth while to be 
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fic]: !. To have ſent for her down to me from town; and 
to have had her, with healing in her dove-like wings, fly- 
Ing to my comfort ; her duty and her choice to pray for 
me, and to bid me live for her ſake !---O Jack ! what an 
angel have I 

But I have not loſt her !---I 2v7/] not loſe her! I am al- 
molt well; ſhould be quite well but for theſe preſcribin 
raſcals, who, to do credit to their ſkill, will make the dig 
e ſe of importance. And I will make her mine !---And 
be ſick again, to intitle myſelf to her dutiful tenderneſs, 
and picus as well as perſonal concern! 

God for ever bleſs her !---Haſten, haſten particulars of 
her !---I am fick of love! Such generous goodneſs !---- 
By all that's great and good, I will not loſe her! So tell 
her !----She ſays, "That ſhe could not pity me, if ſhe 
thought of being mine! This according to Miſs Howe's 
tranſcriptions to Charlotte---But bid her hate me, and 
have me : And my behaviour to her ſhall ſoon turn that 
hate to love !---For, body and mind, I will be wholly hers, 


LETTER cn. 


My. BELTORD, To ROBERT LOVELACE, E/q; 


| Thurſaay Aug. 17. 
1 Am fincerely Foiced to hear that thou art already ſo 
much amended, as thy ſervant tells me thou art. Thy 
letter looks as if thy morals were mending with thy health. 
This was a letter I could ſhew, as I did, to the lady. 
She is very ill (Curſed letters received from her impla— 
cable family !): So I could not have much converſation 
with her, in thy favour, upon it But what paſſed will 
make thee more and more adore her. 
She was very attentive to me, as I read it; and, when 
I had done, Poor man! ſaid ſhe; what a letter is this! 
He had timely irſtances that my temper was not ungene- 
rous, if generoſity could have obliged him! But his re- 
morſe, and that for Zis eawn ſake, is all the puniſhment 1 
viſh kim.---Yet I muſt be more reſerved, if you write to 
him every-thing I ſay! 
I extolied her unbounded goodneſs---How could I help 
it, tho? to her face! $ 
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No goodneſs in it! ſhe ſaid It was a frame of mind 
ſhe had endeavoured after for her own ſake. She ſuffered 
too much in want of mercy, not to with it to a penitent 
heart.---He /eems to be penitent, ſaid ſh2 ; and it is not 
for me to judge beyond appearances.---If he be not, he 
deceives himſelf more than any-body elſe. 

She was ſo ill, that this was all that paſſed on the oc- 
caſion. | 

What a fine ſubje& for Tragedy would the injuries of 
this lady, and her behaviour under them, both with regard 
to her implacable friends, and to her perſecutor, make! 
With a grand objection as to the moral, nevertheleſs Ca; 
for here virtue is puniſhed ! Except indeed we look for- 
ward to the rewards of HEREAFTER, which, morally, /z 
muſt be ſure of, or who can ? Yet, after all, I know not, 
ſo ſad a fellow art thou, and ſo vile an husband mighteſt 
thou have made, whether her virtue 1s not e e in 
miſſing thee: For things the moſt res to human na- 
ture, when they happen, as this charming creature once 
obſerved, are often the happieſt for us in the event. 

T have frequently thought, in my attendance on this 
lady, That if Belton's admired author, Nic. Rowe, had 
had ſuch a character before him, he would have drawn 
another ſort of a penitent than he 4as done, or given his 
Play, which he calls The Farr Perttent, a fitter title. Miſs 
Harlowe is a penitent indeed! I think, if I am not guilty 
of a contradiction in terms, a penitent without a fault ; 
her parents conduct towards her from the firſt conſidered. 

The whole ftory of the other is a pack of damn'd ſtuff. 


Lothario, 'tis true, ſeems ſuch another wicked ungenerous 


varlet as thou know'i: who: The author knew how to 
draw a Rake; but not to paint a Penitent. Caliſta is a de- 
ſirous lufcious wench, and her penitence is nothing elſe 
H h 3 but 

ta) Mr. Belford's obje ion, that virtue ought not to ſuffer in a 
Tragedy, is not well conſidered ; Monimia in the Orphan, Belvi- 
dera in Venice Freferv'd, Athe ais in Theodoſtus, Cordelia in 
Shakeſpear's King Lear, Deidemona in Oth-ilo, Hamlet, to name 


no more, are initances, thit a Tragedy could hardly be juflly cal- 
led a Tragedy, if virtue did not temporarily ſuſter, and vice for a 


while triumph. But ke recovers himſelf in the ſame paragraph 
and leads us to lock up to the FuTURE for the Reward of Virtue, 
and for the Puniſhment of Guilt ; And obferves not amiſs, when 


he lays, He knows not but that the virtue of tuch a womaa as Cla- 
rilla 1s rewarded in milling ſuch n.40 as Lovelace, 
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but rage, inſolence, and ſcorn. Her paſſions are all ſtorm 
and tumult; nothing of the finer paſſions of the Sex, 
which, if naturally drawn, will diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the maſculine paſſions, by a ſoftneſs that will even 
ſhine thro” rage and deſpair. Her character is made up 
of deceit and diſguiſe. She has no virtue; is all pride; 
and her devil is as much w:thin her, as without her. 

How then can the fall of ſuch a one create a proper 
dillreſs, when all the circumſtances of it are conſidered ? 
For does ſhe not brazen out her crime, even after detecti- 
on ? Knowing her own guilt, ſhe calls for Altamont's 
vengeance on his beſt friend, as if he had traduced her; 
yields to wy Altamont, tho? criminal with another; 
and actually beds that whining puppy, when ſhe had 
given up herſelf body and ſoul to Lothario; who never- 
theleſs refuſed to marry her. 

Her penitence, when begun, ſhe juſtly ſtiles The phren/y 
F her feul; and, as I ſaid, after having, as long as ſhe 
could, moſt audaciouſly brazened out her crime, and done 
all the miſchief ſhe could do (occaſioning the death of Lo- 
thario, of her father, and others), ſhe ſtabs herſelf. 

And can this be an act of penitence ? 

zot, indeed, our posts hardly know how to create a 
dillrc{s without horror and murder; and muſt ſhock your 
ſoul to bring tears from your eyes. 

Altamont indeed, whois an amorous blockhead, a cre- 
dulovs cuckold, and (tho? painted as a brave fellow, and 
a ſeicjer)---a whining Tom Effence, and a quarreller 
with bis beſt friend, dies like a ſocl, without ſword or 
pop-gun, of mere grief and nonſenſe, for one of the 
vilett cf her ſex: But the Fair Penitent, as ſhe is called, 
dies by ker own band; and, having no title by her 
x:f crimes to /cudatle pity, forfeits all claim to true pe- 
niterce, zud, in all probability to future mercy. 

But l. re is Miss HarRLowe, virtuous, noble, wiſe, 
pics, ue pity infnared by the vows and oaths of a vile 
Koe, „em ſhe believes to be a man of honour: And, 
being 11 uſed by her fnends for 4zs /aze, is in a manner 
foried uu Levielt upon his protettion ; who, in order 
to btainktronktacnce, never icrupic: thedeepel and moſt 
ſ:icgir. pretchaticrns of honour. After a ſeries of pow 
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able to bring her, notwithſtanding, to his ungenerous 
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and contrivances, all baffled by her virtue and vigilance, 
he baſely has recourſe to the vileſt of arts, and, to rob her 
of her honour, cced firſt to rob her of her ſenſes. Un- 


views of cohabitation, ſhe awes him in the very entrance 
of a freſh act of premeditated guilt, in preſence of the 
moſt abandoned of women, aſſembled to aſſiſt his curſed 
purpoſe ; triumphs over them all, by virtue only of her 
innocence ; and eſcapes from the vile hands he had put 
her into: Nobly, not franticly, reſents : Refuſes to ſee, or 
to marry the wretch ; who, repenting his uſage of fo divine 
a creature, would fain move her to forgive his baſeneſs, 
and make him her huſband : And, tho? perſecuted by all 
her friends, and abandoned to the deepeſt diſtreſs, * 
ed, from ample fortunes, to make away with the apparel 
for ſubſiſtence, ſurrounded by ſtrangers, and forced (in 
want of others) to make a friend of the friend of her ſe- 
ducer. Tho? longing for death, and making all the proper 
n wu; for it, convinced that grief and ill uſage have 
roken her noble heart, ſne abhors the impious thought 
of ſhortening her allotted period; and, as much a ſtranger 
to revenge as deſpair, is able to forgive the author of her 
ruin; wiſhes his repentance, and that ſne may be the laſt 
victim to his barbarous perfidy: And is ſolicitous for no- 
thing ſo much in this lit, as to prevent vindictive miſ- 
chief to and ram the man, who has uſed her fo baſely. 

This is penitence! This is piety ! And hence a diſtreſs 
naturally ariſes, that muſt avorth:ly affect every heart. 

Whatever the ill- uſage of this excellent lady is from her 
relations, it breaks not out into exceſſes: She ſtrives, on. 
the contrary, to find reaſon to juſtify them at her own ex- 
pence ; and ſeems more concerned for their cruelty to her 
for their ſakes hereafter, when ſhe ſhall be no more, than 
for her own. For, as to herſelf, ſhe is ſure, ſhe ſays, 
God will forgive her, tho' no-body elſe will. 

On every extraordinary provocation ſhe has recourſe to 
the Scriptures, and endeavours to regulate her vehemence 
by ſacred precedents. Better people, ſhe ſays, have been 
more afflicted than ſhe, grievous as ſhe ſometimes thinks 
her afflictions: And ſhall ſhe not bear what leſs faulty 
perſons have born ? On the very occaſion I have men- 
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tioned, (ſome new inſtances of implacableneſs from her 
friends) the incloſed meditation will ſhew, how mildly 
ſhe complains, and yet how forcibly.*..Sec if thou, in the 
wicked levity of thy heart, canſt apply it as thou didſt the 
other, to thy caſe : If thou canſt not, give way to thy 
conſcience, and that will make the propereſt application. 


MEDITATION. 
2 O long will ye vex my ſoul, and break me in pieces 


awith words / 
Be it indeed that I hate erred, mine error remaineth avith 


wh 

o her hat is afflicted, pity ſhould be ſhewn from her 
riend. 

2 But ſhe Phat is ready to ſlip with her feet, is as a lamp 

deſpiſed in the thought of them that are at eaſe. 

There is a ſhame which bringeth fin, and there is a ſhame 
which bringeth glory and grace. 

Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye, my friends! 
for the hand of God hath touched me. 

If yeur ſoul were in my ſouls ſtead, I alſo could ſpeak as ye 
ao: I could heap up words againſt you--- 

But I would ftrengthen you with my mouth, and the mow- 
ing of my lips ſhould afſuage your grief. 

Why will ye breat a leaf driven thro? and fro ? Why will 
ve purſue the dry ftull le? Why will ye write bitter words 
againſt me, and make me poſſeſs the iniquities of my youth ? 

Mercy is ſeajonable in the time of affliftion, as clouds of rain 
in the time of drought. 

Are not my days few ? Ceaſe then, and let me alone that 1 
may take comfort a litile---Before I go whence I ſhall not re- 
turn; even to the land of darkneſs, and ſhadow of death ! 


FOSTSCRAIF IL: 


Tn1s excellent lady is informed, by a letter from Mrs. Norton, 
that Colonel Morden is juſt arrived in England. He is now 
the only perſon ſhe wiſl.es to lee. 

I] expreſſed ſome jealouſy upon it, Icft he ſhould have place given 
over me in the Executorſhip. She (aid, that ſhe had no thoughts 
to do ſo now ;, for that ſuch a trult, were he to accept of it, 
(which ſhe donbted) might, from tie nature of ſorae of the 
papers which in that caſe would neceſſarily paſs through his 
hands, occaſion miſchief bet weer my friend and him, that 


veould be worſe than death for her to think of. 
Poor 
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Poor Belton, I hear, is at dcath's door. A meſſenger is juſt come 
from him, who tells me, He cannot die till he ſees me. I hope 
the poor fellow will not go off yet; ſince neither his affairs in this 
world, nor for the other, are in tolerable order. I cannot avoid 
going to the poor man. Yet am unwilling to ſtir, till I have an 
aſſurance from thee, that thou wilt not diſturb the lady: For L 
know he will bevery lothto part withme, when he gets me tohim, 

Tourville tells me how faſt thou mendeſt: Let me conjure thee 
not to think of moleſting this incomparable woman. For thy own 
ſake I requeſt this, as well as for hers, and for the ſake of thy 
given promiſe: For, ſhould the die within a few weeks, as I fear 


ſhe will, it will be ſaid, and perhaps too juſtly, that thy viſit has 
haſtened her end, 


In hopes thou wilt not, I wiſh thy perfect recovery: Elſe, that 
thou may'ſt relapſe, and be confined to thy bed. 


TEN  CXXL 


Mr. BELTORD, To Mi/s Ci. HARLOWE. 


Madam, Sat. morn. Aug. 19. 
Think myſelf obliged in honour to acquaint you, that 
I I am afraid Mr. Lovelace will try his fate by an in- 
terview with you. 

I wiſh to Heaven you could prevail upon yourſelf tore- 
ceive his viſit. All that is reſpectful, even to veneration, 
and all that is penitent, will you ſee in his behaviour, if 
you can admit of it. But as I am obliged to ſet out di- 
realy for Epſom (to perform, as I apprehend, the laſt 
friendly offices for poor Mr. Belton, whom once you ſaw) 
and as I think it more likely, that Mr. Lovelace will zot 
be prevailed upon, than that he avz//, I thought fit to give 
you this intimation, leſt otherwiſe, if he ſhould come, you 
ſhould be too much ſurprized. 

He flatters himſelf, that you are not ſo ill as I repreſent ' 
you to be. When he ſees you, he will be convinced, that 
the moſt obliging things he can do, will be as proper to 
be done for &o Hake of his own future peace of mind, as 
for your health-ſake ; and, I dare fay, in fear of hurting 
the latter, he will forbear the thoughts of any further in- 
truſion ; at leaſt while you are ſo much indiſpoſed : So 
that one half-hour*s ſhock, if it auill be a ſhock to ſee the 
unhappy man (but juſt got up himſelf from a dangerous 
fever), will be all you will have occaſion to ſtand. 

I beg you will not too much hurry and diſcompoſe 

yourſelf, 


' 
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yourſelf. It is impoſſible he can be in town till Monday, 
at ſooneſt. And if he reſolve to come, I hope to be at 
Mr. Smith's before him. 
I am, Madam, with the profoundeſt veneration, 
Your moſt faithful and maſt obedient Servant, 
J. BELTORD. 


LETTER CXXII. 
Mr. Lovelace, To Join BETITOR D, E; 


II anſcwer to his of Aug. 17. p. 376.] 

Sunday, Aug. 20. 

HAT an unmerciful fellow art thou! A man has 
N no need of a conſcience, who has ſuch an imper- 
tinent monitor. But if Nic. Rowe wrote a play that an- 
ſwers not his title, am I to be reflected upon for that ?--- 
I have ſinned! I repent ! I would repair !---She forgives 
my fin! She accepts my repentance ! But ſhe won't let 
me repair !---What wouldſt have me do? 

But get thee gone to Belton, as ſoon as thou canſt. Yet 
whether thou goeſt or not, up I u go, and fee what I 
can do with the ſweet oddity myſelf. The moment theſe 
preſcribing varlets will let me, depend upon it, I go. Nay, 
Lord M. thinks ſhe ought to permit me one interview, 
His opinion has great b e with me- when it ſquares 
with my own : And I have aſſured him, and my two cou- 
fins, that I will behave with all the decency and reſpect, 
that man can behave with to the perſon whom he e ref 
pets. And ſo will. Of this, if thou chooſeſt not to 
go to Belton mean time, thou ſhalt be witneſs. 

Colonel Morden, thou haſt heard me ſay, is a man of 
honour and bravery :---But Colonel Morden has had his 
girls, as well as you and I. And indeed, either openly 
or ſecretly, who has not ? The devil always baits with a 
pretty wench, when he angles for a man, be his age, 
rank, or degree, what it will 

I have often heard my Beloved ſpeak of the Colonel 
with great diſtinction and eſteem. I wiſh he could make 
matters a little eaſter, for her mind's ſake, between the 

reſt of the implacables and herſelf. 


Methinks I am ſorry for honeſt Belton. But a man 
cannot 


ke 
the 
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cannot be ill, or vapouriſh, but thou lifteſt up thy ſhriek- 
owl note, and killeſt him immediately. None but a fel- 
low, who is fit fora drummer in death's forlorn hope, 
could take ſo-much delight, as thou doſt, in beating a 
dead-march with th — quills. 

I ſhall call thee ſeriouſly to account, when I ſee thee, 
for the extracts thou haſt given the lady from my letters, 
notwithſtanding what I ſaid in my laſt ; eſpecially if ſhe 
continue to refaſe me. An hundred times have I known 
a woman deny, yet comply at laſt ; But, by theſe ex- 
tracts, thou haſt, I doubt, made her bar up the door of 
her heart, as ſhe uſed to do her chamber door, againſt me. 


This therefore is a diſloyalty that friendſhip cannot bear, 
nor honour allow me to forgive. 


LETT EN CMA. 
Mr. Lovelace, To Join BELTORD, EV: 


London, Aug. 21. Monday. 
Believe I am bound to curſe thee, Jack. Nevertheleſs 


I won't antipicate, but proceed to write thee a longer 
letter, than thou haſt had from me for ſome time paſt. 
So here goes. 

That thou mighteſt have as little notice as poſſible of the 
time I was reſolved to be in town, I ſet out in my Lord's 
chariot and fix yeſterday, as ſoon as I had diſpatched my 
letter to thee, and arrived in town laſt night : For I knew 
I could have no dependance on thy friendſhip, where Miſs 
Harlowe's humour was concerned. 

I had no other place ſo ready, and ſo was forced to go 
to my old lodgings, where alſo my wardrobe is ; and 
there I poured out millions of curſes upon the whole crew, 
and refuſed to ſee either Sally or Polly ; and this not only 
tor ſuffering the lady to eſcape ; but for the villainous ar- 
reſt, and for their inſolence to her at the officer's houſe. 

I dreis'd myſelf in a never-worn ſuit, which I had in- 
tended for one of my wedding ſuits :---And liked myſelf 
lowell, that I began to think with thee, that my outſide 
was the beſt of me. 

I took a chair to Smith's, my heart bounding in almoſt 
audible thumps to my throat, with the aſſured expectation 


of 
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of ſeeing my Beloved. I claſped my fingers, as I was 
danced along: I charged my eyes to languiſh and ſparkle 
by turns : 1 talked to my knees, telling them how they 
muſt bend; and, in the language of a charming deſcriber, 
ated my part in fancy, as well as ſpoke it to myſelf: 


Tenderly kneeling thus auill I complain: 

Thus court her pity ; and thus plead my pain: 
Thus /ig for fancied frowns, if frowns ſhould riſe ; 
And thus meet favour in her ſoftning eyes. + 


In this manner entertained I myſelf, till I arrived at 
Smith's; and there the fellows ſet down their gay burden. 
Off went their hats; Will. ready at hand in a new livery; 
up went the head ; out ruſhed my Honour ; the woman 
behind the counter all in flutters ;--reſpe&t and fear giving 
due ſolemnity to her features; and her knees, I doubt 
not knocking againſt the inſide of her wainſcot fence. 

Your ſervant, Madam---W1ll. let the fellows move to 
ſome diſtance, and wait. 

You have a young lady lodges here ; Miſs Harlowe, 
Madam : Is ſhe above ? 

Sir, Sir, and pleaſe your honour [The woman is ſtruck 
with my figure, thinks I] : Miſs Harlowe, Sir! There is 
indeed, ſuch a young lady lodges here---But, but--- 

But what, Madam ?---I muſt fee her.---One pair of 
ſtairs; is it not ?---Don't trouble yourſelf---I ſhall find 
her apartment. And was making towards the ſtairs. 

Sir, Sir, the lady, the lady is not at home---She is a- 
broad---She is in the country | 

In the country! Not at home !---Impoſlible ! You will 
Mot paſs this ſtory upon me, good woman. I mt ſee her. 
L I have buſineſs of life and death with her. 

Indeed, Sir, the lady is not at home! Indeed, Sir, 
he is abroad !--- 

She then rung a bell : John, cried ſhe, pray ſtep down! 
--Indeed, Sir, the lady is not at home. 

Down came John, the good man of the houſe, when I 
expected one of his journey men, by her ſaucy familiarity. 

My dear, ſaid ſhe, the gentleman will not believe Miſs 
Harlowe 1s abroad. | 


John bow'd to my fine cloaths, Your ſervant, WW; 
dee 
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deed the lady is abroad. She went out of town this 
morning by ſix o'clock---into the country---by the Doc- 
tor's advice. | 

Still I would not believe 1 or his wife. I am 
ſure, ſaid I, ſhe cannot be abroad. I heard ſhe was very 
III. She is not able to go out in a coach. Do you know 
Mr. Beiford, friend ? 

Yes, Sir; I have the honour to know 'Squire Belford. 
He is gone into the country to viſit a fick friend. He 
went on Saturday, Sir. 

This had alſo been told from thy lodgings to Will. 
whom I ſent to defire to ſee thee, on my firſt coming to 
town. 

Well, and Mr. Belford wrote me word that ſhe was 
exceeding ill. How then can ſhe be gone out? 

O Sir, ſhe is very ill; very ill, indeed---Could hardly 
walk to the coach. 

Belford, thought I, „%, knew nothing of the time 
of my coming "neither can he have received my letter 
of ye eſterday: And fo ill, tis impoſſible ſhe would go out, 

There is her ſervant ? Call her ſervant to me. 

Her ſervant, Sir, is her nurſe : She has no other, And 
ſhe is gone with her. 

Well, friend, J muſt not believe you. You'll excuſe 
me; but] muſt go up ſtairs myſelf. And was ſtepping up. 

John hereupon put on a ſerious, and leſs reſpectful 
face---Sir, this houſe is mine; and--- 

And what, ſriend? not doubting then but ſhe was above. 
---T muſt and will fee her. I have authority for it. Iam 
a juſtice a peace. I have a ſearch warrant. 

And up I went; they following me, muttering, and, 
in a plaguy flutter 

The firſt door I came to was lock'd. 1 tapp'd at it. 

The lady, Sir, has the key of her own apartment. 

On the infide, I que:uon not, my honeſt friend; tap- 
ping again. And being aſſured, if ſhe heard my voice, 
that her timorous and Cc temper would make her betray 
herſelf, by ſome flutters, to my littening ear, I ſaid aloud, 
Jam confident Miſs Harlowe is here: Deareſt Madam, 
open the door: Admit me but for one moment to your 
preſence. 

Vol. VI. os But 
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But neither anſwer nor fluttering ſaluted my ear; and, 
the people being very quiet, I led on to the next apart- 
ment; and, the key being on the outſide, I opened it, 
and looked all round it, and into the cloſet. - 

The man ſaid, he never ſaw ſo uncivil a gentleman in 
his life. 

Hark thee, friend, ſaid I ; Let me adviſe thee to be a 
little decent; or I ſhall teach thee a leſſon thou never 
learnedſt in all thy life. | 

Sir, ſaid he, 'tis not like a gentleman, to affront a 
man in his own houſe. 

Thewpr*ythee, man, replied I, don't crow upon thine 
own Uunghill. | 

[ tepped back to the locked door: My dear Miſs Har- 
lowe. TI beg of you to open the door, or Pll break it 
open ele hard againſt it, that it crack'd again. 

The man looked pale; and, trembling and with his 
fright, made a plaguy long face; and called to one of his 
bodice- makers above, 7s/eph, come down quickly. 

Joſeph came down: A hon's-face grinning fellow; 
thick, and ſhort, and buſhy-headed, like an old oak- 
pollard. Then did maſter John put on a ſturdier look. 

zut I only humm'd a tune, travers'd all the other apart- 

ments, founded the paſſages with my knuckles, to find 
whether there were private doors, and walked up the next 
pair of ſtairs, ſinging all the way; John, and Joſeph, 
and Mrs. Smith, following me trembling. | 

I looked round me there, and went into two open-door 
bed chambers ; ſearched the cloſets, the paſſages, and 

eeped thro? the key-hole of another: No Miſs Harlowe, 
by Jupiter! What ſhall ] do !---What ſhall I do !---Now 
will ſhe be gricved that ſhe 1s out of the way. 

I ſaid this on purpoſe to find out whether theſe people 
knew the lady's ſtory; and had the anſwer I expected from 
Mrs. Smith -I belicve not, Sir, ſaid ſhe. 

Why ſo, Mrs. Smith? Do you know whol am? 

I con gueſs, Sir. 

Whom do you gueſs me to be? 

Your name is Mr. Lovelace, Sir, I make no doubt. 

The very ſame. But how came you to gueſs ſo well, 
dame Smith? You never ſaw me betore---Did you? 
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Here, Jack, I laid out for a compliment, and miſſo dit. 

*T1s eaſy to gueſs, Sir; for there cannot be two ſuch 
gentlemen as you. 

Well ſaid, dame Smith---But mean you gd or bad 2-- 
Handſome was the leaſt I thought the wou! Ick have faid. 

I leave you to gueſs, Sir. 

Condemned, thinks I, by myſelf, on this appeal. 

Why, father Smith, thy wife is a wit, man l- Didſt 

thou ever find that out before ?---But where is widow 

Lovick, dame Smith? My couſin John Belſord ſays ſhe 
is a very good woman. Ts ſhe within? Or is fe gone 
with Miſs Harlowe too ? 

She will be within by-and-by, Sir. She is not with 
the lad 

Well, but my good dear Mrs. Smith, where is the la- 
dy gone ? And when will ſhe return ? 

I can't tell, Sir. 

Don't tell fbs, dame Smith; don't tell fbs; chucl:i ing 
her. under the chin : Which made John's upper lip, with 
chin ſhortened, riſe to his noſe---I am ſure you N — 
But here's another pair of ſtairs: Let us ſee ; Wi ho lives 
up there? But hold, here's another room lack'd up, 
tapping at the door Who's at home, cry'd I ? 

That's Mrs. Lovick's apartment. She is gone out, 
and has the key with her. 

Widow Lovick! rapping again, I believe you are at 
home: Pray open the door. 

John and Joſeph muttered and whiſpered together. 

No whiſpering, honeſt friends: Tis not manners to 
whiſper. Joſeph, what ſaid John to thee ? 

Joan, Sir! diſdainfully repeated the good woman. 

I beg pardon, Mrs. Smith: But you ſee the force of 
4 Had you ſhewed your honeſt man more reſpect, 
1 ſhould. Let me give you a piece of advice :- Women 
who treat their huſbands irreverently, teach ſtran guss to 
uſe them with contempt. There, koneſt m aste r To un; 
why doſt not pull off thy hat to me? -O, ſo the vouldſt, 
if the 1 hadſt it on: But thou never weareſt tii/ kat in thy 
wit”? Ad ee. believe; doſt thou? 


N ne of your fleers and your jeers, Sir, cry'd John, 
I wath every married par lived. as nappily as we do. 
I's I wiſh 
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I wiſh ſo too, honeſt friend. But Ill be hang'd if 
thou haſt any children, 

Why ſo, Sir ? 

Haſt thou ?--- Anſwer me, man: Haſt thou, or not? 

Perhaps not, Sir. But what of that ? 

What of that ?---Why I'll tell thee. The man who has 
no children by his wife muſt put up with plain John. 
Hadſt thou a child or two, thou'dſt be called Mr. Smith, 
with a courteſy, or a ſmile at leaſt, at every word. 

You are very pleaſant, Sir, replied my dame. I fancy, 
if either my huſband or I had as much to anſwer for as I 
know whom, we ſhould not be ſo merry. 

V/hy then, dame Smith, fo much the worſe for thoſe 
who were obliged to keep you company. But I am not 
merry---I am ſad !---Hey-ho !---Where ſhall I find my 
dear Mifs Harlowe ? 

My beloved Miſs Harlowe ! (calling at the foot of the 
third pair of ſtairs) if you are above, for God's ſake an- 
ſwer me. I am coming up. 

Sir, ſaid the good man, I wiſh you'd walk down. The 
ſervants rooms, and the working rooms, are up thoſe 
ſtairs, and another pair; and no-body's there that you 
want. 

Shall I go up, and fee if Miſs Harlowe be there, Mrs. 
Smith ? 

You may, Sir, if you pleaſe. 

Then I won't; for, if ſhe was, you would not be ſo 
obliging. 

I am aſhamed to give you all this attendance : You are 
the politeſt traders I ever knew. Honeſt Joſeph, flapping 
| kim upon the ſhoulders on a ſudden, which made him 
jump, didſt ever grin for a wager, man ?---For the raſcal 
ſeemed not diſpleaſed with me; and, cracking his flat 
face from car to car, with a diſtended mouth, ſhew'd his 
teeth, as broad and as black as his thamb-nails. But 
don't I hinder thee ? What canſt earn a-day man? 

Half a crown, I can carn a-day ; with an air of pride 
and petulance, at being ſtartled, 

There then is a day's wages for thee. But thou needeſt 
not attend me further. 

Come, Mrs. Smith, come John, maſter Smith I ſhould 
fay ; let's walk down, and give me an account where the 
lady is gone, and when the will return, 
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So down ftairs led I. John and Joſeph (tho* I had 
diſcharged the latter), and my dame, following me, to 
ſhew their complaiſance to a ſtranger. f 

J re-entered one of the firſt floor rooms. I have a 

reat mind to be your lodger : For I never ſaw ſuch ob- 
iging folks in my life. What rooms have you to lett ? 

None at all, Sir. 

I am ſorry for that. But whoſe is this? 

Mine, Sir, chuffily ſaid John. 

'Thine, man! Why then I will tak it of thee. This 
and a bed-chamber, and a garret fo my ſery . will 
content me. I will give thee thy dyn price and half a 
guinea a day over for thoſe conveniencies. 

For ten guineas a day, Sir,---- 

Hold, John! Mafter Smith, I ſhould ſay----B-fore 
thou ſpeakeſt conſider---I wont be affronted, man. 

Sir, I wiſh you'd walk down, ſaid the good woman. 
Really, Sir, you take--- 

Great liberties I hope you would not ſay, Mrs. Smith? 

Indeed, Sir, I was going to ſay tomething like it. 

Well, then, I am glad I prevented you; for the words 
better become my mouth than yours. But I mult lodge 
with you till the lady returns. I believe I muſt. How- 
ever, you may be wanted in the {hop ; ſo we'll talk that 
over there. 

Down I went, they paying diligent attendance on my 
eps. 

When I came into the ſhop ſeeing no chair or oel, I 
went behind the compter, and fat down under an arched 
kind of canopy of carved-work. which theſe proud tra- 
ders, emulating the royal nich-fillers, often give ten- 
ſelves, while a joint-ſtool, perhaps, ferves thoſe by whom 
they get their bread : Such is the dignity of trade in this 
mercantile nation | 

I looked about me, and above me, and told them I 
was very proud of my {eat ; aſcing, If John were ever 


permitted to fill this ſuperb nich: 


Perhaps he was, he faid, very ſurlily. | 
That is it, cry'd I, that makes thee look ſo like a ſta- 
tue, man. 
John 
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John looked plaguy glum upon me. But his man ſo- 
ſeph and my man Will. turned round with their backs to 
us, to hide their grinning, with each his fiſt in his mouth. 

I aſked, What it was they fold ;? 

Powder. and waſh-balls, and ſnuff, they ſaid ; and 
gloves and ſtockings. 

O come, Pl be your cuſtomer. Will. do I want 
waſh-balls ? 

Yes, and pleaſe your Honour, you can diſpenſe with 
one or two. 

Give him half a dozen, dame Smith. 

the told me ſhe muſt come where I was, to ſerve them. 
Pray, Sir, waik from behind the compter. 

Indeed but I won't. The ſhop ſhall be mine. Where 
are they if a cutomer ſhould come in? | 

She pointed over my head, with a purſe-mouth, as if 
ſhe would not have ſimper'd, could ſhe have help'd it. 
i reached gown the glaſs, and gave Will. ſix. There--- 
put *em up, firrah. 

He did, grinning with his teeth out before; which 
touching my conſcience, as the loſs of them was owing 
to me, ſoſe ph, ſaid I, come hither. Come hither, man, 
when I bid thee. 

He ftalzed towards me, his hands behind him, half 
Willing, and half unwilling. 

. ſacdenly wrapt my arm round his neck. Will. thy 

pen i niſo this moment. D---n the fellow, where's thy 
enkniſe! 

F O Lord! ſaid the pollard-headed dog, ſtrugglir g to 
get his head looſe fro m under my arm, while my other 
hand was mur ling about his curſed chaps, as if I would 

take his teeth ont, 

] will pay thee 4 googl- price, man : Non't ſtruggle 
thus ! The pe bn me, Will! 

O Lac] ! cry'd Joſt ph, ſtroggling ſtill more and more: 
= d out comes V/HIL's proning-Enite ; for the rulcal is a 

ener in the ce untry. I bave only this, Sir. 

he beſt in the world to launch a gum. D----n the 
fellow, why doit nruggle thus? 

Maler arc Miftreis 8 mit! of cing afraid, 1 ſuppcſe, 1: tat 
had deln upon joicph's throat, becauſe he vas their 

champion 
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champion (and this, indeed, made me take the more no- 
tice of him), coming towards me with countenance tra- 
gi-comical, I let him go. 

I only wanted, ſaid I, to take out two or three of this 
raſcal's broad teeth, to put them into my ſervant's jaws 
---And I would have paid him his price for them.---I 
would, by my foul, Joſeph. | 

Joſeph ſhook his ears; and with both his hands ſtroaked 
down, ſmooth as it would lie, his buſhy hair; and looked 
at me, as if he knew not whether he ſhould laugh or be 
angry: But, after a ſtupid ſtare or two, ſtalked off to the 
other end of the ſhop, nodding his head at me as he 
went, ſtill ſtroaking down his hair, and took his ſtand by 
his maſter, facing about, and muttering, that I was 
plaguy ſtrong in the arms, and he thought would have 
throttled him. Then folding his arms, and ſhaking his 
briſtled head, added, Twas well I was a gentleman, or 
he would not have taken ſuch an affront. 

I demanded where their rappee was ? The good wo- 
man pointed to the place : and I took up a ſcollop ſhell 
of it. refuſing to let her weigh it, and filled my box. 
And now, Mrs. Smith, ſaid I, where are your gloves. 

She ſhewed me; and I choſe four pair of them, and 
ſet Joſ-ph, who looked as if he wanted to be taken no- 
tice of again, to open the fingers, | 

A female cuſtomer, who had been gaping at the door, 
came in for ſome Scots muff; and I would ſerve her, 
The wench was plaguy homely ; and I told her fo or 
elſe, I ſaid, I would have treated her. She m anger 
(No woman is homely in her own opinion) threw down 
her penny ; and I put it in my pocket. 

Juſt then, turning my eye to the door, I ſaw a pretty 
gente lady, with a footman after her, pecping in with 
a What's the matter, good folks? to the ſtarers; and J 
ran to her from behind the compter, and, as ſhe was 
making off, took her hand, and drew her into the ſh-p, 
beggins that ſhe would be ray cuſtomer; for that I had 
but juſt begun trade. 

Wh-t do you fell, Sir, ſaid ſhe, ſmiling ; but a little 
ſurprized ? | 

Tapes, ribbands, filk-laces, pins, and needles; for Tam 

a pedlar: 
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a pedlar : Powder, patches, waſh-balls, ſtockens, garters, 
ſnuffs, and pin-cuſhiens---Don't we goody Smith ? 

So in I gently drew her to the compter running behind 
it myſelf, with an air of great diligence and obligingneſs. 
I have excellent gloves and waſh-balls, Madam ; Rappee, 
Scots, Portugal, and all forts of ſnuff. 

Well, ſaid ſhe, in a very good humour, I'll encourage 
a young begginner for once. Here, Andrew (to her foot- 
man) you want a pair of gloves, don't you ? 

I took down a pair of gloves, which Mrs. Smith point- 
2 * and came round to the fellow to fit them on my- 
elf. 

No matter for opening them, ſaid I: Thy fingers, 
friend are as ſtiff as drumſticks. Puſh---Thou'rt an 
aukward dog! I wonder ſuch a pretty lady will be fol- 
lowed by ſuch a clumſy varlet. 

The fellow had no ſtrength for laughing: And Joſeph 
was mightily pleaſed, in hopes, I ſuppoſe, I would bor- 
row a few of Andrew's teeth, to keep him in countenance: 
And, like all the world, as the jeſt was turned from 
themſelves, father and mother Smith ſeem'd diverted 
with the humour. 

The fellow ſaid the gloves were too little. 

Thruſt, and be d---n'd to thee, ſaid I : Why, fellow, 
thou haſt not the ſtrength of a cat. 

. Sir, Sir, ſaid he, laughing, I ſhall hurt your Honour's 
ide. 

D---n thee, thruſt, I ſay. 

He did; and burſt out the ſides of the glove. 

Will. ſaid I, where's thy pruning-knife ? By my ſoul, 
friend, 1 had a good mind to pare thy curſed paws. But 
come, here's a larger pair: Try them, when thou get- 
teſt home; and let thy ſweetheart, if thou haſt one, mend 
the other ; and fo take both. 

The lady laughed at the humour ; as did my fellow, 
and Mrs. Smith, and Joſeph : Even John laughed, tho” 
he ſeemed by the force put upon his countenance, to be 
but half pleated with me neither. 

Madam, faid I, and ſtept behind the compter, bow- 
ing over it, now | hope you will buy ſomething for your- 
ſelf. Nobody ſhall ule you better, nor fell you cheaper. 
Come, ſaid the, give me fix peny-worth of Portugal 
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They ſhewed me where it was, and I ſerved her; and 
ſaid, when ſhe would have paid me, I took nothing at 
my opening. 

If I treated her footman, ſhe told me, I ſhould not 
treat her. 

Well, with all my heart, ſaid I: *Tis not for Us 
tradeſmen to be ſaucy---Is it, Mrs. Smith ? 

I put her ſixpence in my pocket; and, ſeizing her 
hand, took notice to her of the croud that had gathered 
about the door, and beſought her to walk into the back- 
ſhop with me. 

She ſtruggled her hand out of mine, and would ſtay 
no longer. 

So I bow'd, and bid her kindly welcome, and thanked 
her, and hoped I ſhould have her cuſtom another time. 

She went away ſmiling ; and Andrew after her; who 
made me a fine bow. | 

I began to be out of countenance at the croud, which 
thicken'd apace; and bid Will. order the chair to the door. 

Well, Mrs. Smith, with a grave air, I am heartily 


ſorry Miſs Harlowe is abroad. You don't tell me where 


ſhe 1s ? 

Indeed, Sir, I cannot. 

You ail not, you mean.---She could have no notion 
of my coming. 4 came to town but laſt night---Have 
been very ill. She has almoſt broke my heart, by her 
cruelty, You know my ſtory, I doubt not. Tell her, I 
muſt go out of town to-morrow morning. But I will ſend 
my ſervant, to know if ſhe will favour me with one half- 
hour's converſation ; for, as ſoon as I get down, I ſhall 
ſet out for Dover, in my way to France, if I have not 


a countermand from her who has the fole diſpoſal of my. - 


fate. 

And ſo, flinging down a Portugal Six-and-thirty, I 
took Mr. Smith by the hand, telling him, I was ſorry we 
had not more time to be better acquainted ; and biddin 
honeſt Joſeph farewell; who purs'd up his mouth a, 
paſſed by him, as if he thought his teeth ſtill in jeopardy 
and bidding Mrs. Smith adieu, and to recommend me to 
her fair * Ns humm'd an air, and, the chair being 
come, whipt into it; the people about the door ſeeming 
to be in good humour with me; one crying, A pleaſant 

gentleman, 
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entleman, I warrant him! And away I was carried to 
hite's, according to direction. 
As ſoon as I came thither, I ordered Will. to go and 
change his cloaths, and to diſguiſe himſelf by putting on 
his black wig, and keeping his mouth ſhut ; and then to 


dodge about Smiths, to inform himſelf of the lady's mo- 
tions. 


. a” 


I cvs thee this impudent account of myſelf, that thou 
mayſt rave at me, and call me harden'd, and what thou 
wilt. For, in the firſt place, I, who had been ſo lately 

il, was glad I was alive; and then I was ſo baulked by 
my charmer's unexpected abſence, and fo ruffled by that, 
and by the bluff treatment of father John, that I had no 
other way to avoid being out of humour with all I met 
with. Moreover I was rejoiced to find, by the lady's ab- 
ſence, and by her going out at fix in the morning, that 
it was impoſſible ſhe ſhould be ſo ill as thou repreſentedſt 
Her to be; and this gave me ſtill higher ſpirits. Then J 
know the Sex always love chearful and humorous fellows. 
The dear creature herſelf uſed to be pleaſed with my gay 
temper and lively manner; and had ſhe been told, that I 
was blubbering for her m the back ſhop, ſhe would have 
deſpiſed me ſtill more than ſhe does. | 

Furthermore I was ſenſible, that the people of the 
houſe muſt needs have a terrible notion of me, as a ſavage, 
bloody-minded, obdurate fellow); a perfect woman-eater ; 
and, no doubt, expected to ſee me with the claws of a 
lion, and the fangs of a tyger ; and it was but policy to 
ſhew them, what a harmleſs, pleaſant fellow I am, in or- 
der to familiarize the John's and the Joſeph's to me. For 
it was evident to me, by the good woman's calling them 
down, that ſhe thought me a dangerous man. Whereas 
now, John and I having ſhaken hands together, and 
dame Smith having ſeen that I have the face, and hands, 
and looks of a man, and walk upright, and prate, and 
laugh, and joke, like other people ; and Joſeph, that I 
can talk of taking his teeth out of his head, without do- 
ing him the leaſt hurt; oy will all, at my next viſit, be 
much more eaſy and pleaſant with me than Andrew's 


gloves were to him; and we ſhall be, hail, fellow, well 
. met, 
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met, as the ſaying is, and as thoroughly acquainted, as 
if we had known one another a twelvemonth. 

When I returned to our mother's, I again curſed her 
and all her nymphs together; and till refuſed to ſee ei- 
ther Sally or Polly. I raved at the horrid arreſt; and 
told the old dragon, that it was owing to her and hers, 
that the faireſt virtue in the world was ruined ; my repu- 
tation for ever blaſted; and that I was not married, and 
happy in the love of the moſt excellent of her ſex. 

She, to pacify me, ſaid, ſhe would ſhew me a new 
face that would pleaſe me; ſince I would not ſee my Sal- 
ly, who was dying for grief. 

Where 1s this new face, cry'd I ? Let me ſee her, tho? 
I ſhall never ſee any face with pleaſure but Miſs Har- 
lowe's. 

She won't come down, reply'd ſhe. She will not be 
at the word of command yet---Is but juſt in the tramels ; 
and muſt be waited upon, I'll aſſure you; and courted 
much beſides. 


Ay! faid I, that looks well. Lead me to her this in- 
ſtant. 


I followed her up: And who ſhould ſhe be, but that 
little toad, Sally. 


O curſe you, ſaid I, for a devil, is it you? Is yours 
the new face ? 

O my dear, dear Mr. Lovelace ? cry'd ſhe, I am glad 
any thing will bring you to me! And ſo the little beaſt 
threw herſelf about my neck, and there clung like a cat. 
Come, ſaid ſhe, what will you give me, — PII be vir- 


tuous for a quarter of an hour, and mimic your Clariſſa 


to the life. 


I was Belforded all over. could not bear ſuch an in- 
ſult upon the dear creature (for 1 have a ſoft and generous 
nature in the main, whatever you think); and curſed 
her moſt deyoutly, for taking her name in her mouth in 
ſuch a way. But the little devil was not to be baulked ; 
but fell a crying, ſobbing, praying, begging, exclaiming, 
fainting, ſo that I never ſaw my lovely girl ſo well 5 
and I was almoſt taken in; for I could have fancied I had 
her before me once more. 

O this Sex! this artful Sex! There's no 8 


them, 
At firſt, indeed, their grief and their concern may 


e real: 


But 
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But give way to the hurricane, and it will ſoon die away 
in ſoft murmurs, trilling upon your ears like the notes of 
a well-tuned viol. And, by Sally, one ſees, that Art 
will generally ſo well ſupply the place of Nature, that 
ou all not eaſily know the difference. Miſs Harlowe, 
indeed, is the only woman in the world, I believe, that 
can ſay, in the words of her favourite Job (for I can quote 
a text as well as ſhe), But it is not fo with me. 
They were very inquiſitive about my fair one. They 
told me, that you ſeldom came near them ; that, when 
you did, you put on Tan grave airs; would hardly 
ſtay five minutes; and did nothing but praiſe Miſs Har- 
lowe, and lament her hard fate. In ſhort, that*you deſ- 
piſed them; was full of ſentences; and they doubted 
not, in a little while, would be a loſt man, and marry. 

A pretty character for thee, is it not? Thou art in a 
bleſſed way, yet haſt nothing to do but to go n in it; and 
then what a work haſt thou to go through ! If thou turn- 
eſt back, theſe ſorcereſſes will be like the Czar's Coſſacks 
(at Pultowa, I think it was), who were planted with 
ready primed and cocked pieces, behind the regulars, in 
order to ſhoot them dead, if they did not puſh on, and 
conquer; and then wilt thou be moſt lamentably deſpiſed 
by every harlot thou haſt made---And, O jack! how for- 
midable, in that caſe, will be the number of thy enemies! 

I intend to regulate my motions by WiPs intelligence; 
for ſee this dear creature I muſt and will. Yet I have 
promiſed Lord M. to be down in two or three days, at 
fartheſt ; for he is growing plaguy fond of me ſince I was 
ill. | 

I am in hopes, that the word I left, that I am to go out 
of town to-morrow morning, will ſoon bring the lady 
back again. | | 

Mean time, I thought I would write to divert thee, 
while thou art of ſuch importance about the dying; and 
as thy ſervant, it ſeems, comes backward and forward 
every day, perhaps I may fend thee another to-morrow. 
with the particulars of the interview between the dear 
lady and me; after which my foul thirſteth. 
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LETTER CXXIV. 


Mr. Lover ace, To Joann BELrorD, EV: 


Tueſday Aug. 22. 


Y Muſt write on, to divert myſelf : For I can get no reſt : 


no refreſhing reſt, I awaked juſt now in a curſed 


fright. How a man may be affeQed by dreams ! 


( 


* Methought I had an interview with my beloved. I 
found her all goodneſs, condeſcenſion, and forgiveneſs. 


© She ſuffered herſelf to be overcome in my favour by the 


* 


JJV 1 


. ME. 


« joint interceſſions of Lord M. Lady Sarah, Lady Betty, 


and my two couſins Montague, who waited upon her in 
deep mourning; the ladies in long trains ſweeping after 
them; Lord 2 in a long black mantle trailing after 
him. They told her, they came in theſe robes to ex- 
preſs their ſorrow for my ſins againſt her, and to im- 
plore her to forgive me. | 

61 myſelf, I thoughr, was upon my knees, with a 
ſword in my hand, offering either to put it up in the 
ſcabbard, or to thruſt it into my heart, as ſhe ſhould 
command the one or the other. 

At that moment her couſin Morden, I thought, all 
of a ſadden, fAlaſh'd in thro' a window, with his drawn 
ſword---Die, Lovelace, ſaid he! this inftant die, and 
be damned, if in earneſt thou repaireſt not by marriage 
my couſin's wrongs ! 

I was riſing to reſent this inſult, I thought, when 
Lord M. ran between us with his great black mantle, 
and threw it over my face: And inſtantly my charmer, 


with that ſweet voice which has ſo often played upon 


my raviſhedears, wrapped her arms round me, muffled 
as I was in my Lord M's mantle, O ſpare, ſpare my 
Lovelace! And ſpare, O Lovelace, my beloved couſin 
Morden! Let me not have my diſtreſſes augmented by 
the fall of either or both of thoſe who are ſo dear to me. 
At this, charmed with her ſweet mediation, I thought 
I would have claſped her in my arms: When immedi- 
ately the molt angelic form I had ever beheld, veſted 
all in tranſparent white, deſcended from a ceiling, 
which, opening, diſcovered a ceiling above that, ſtuck 
Vor. VL K k round 
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round with golden cherubs and r ſeraphs, all 


3 

4 

© exulting, Welcome, welcome, welcome ! and encircling 
my charmer, aſcended with her to the region of ſera- 
*'phims; and inſtantly the opening ceiling cloſing, I loſt 
4 8 

light of her, and of the bright form together, and found 
* wrapt in my arms her azure robe (all ſtuck thick with 
* ſtars of emboſſed ſilver), which I had caught hold of in 
hopes of detaining her; but was all that was left me of 
my beloved Miſs Harlowe. And then (horrid to relate!) 
* the floor finking under me, as the wow, had opened 
for her, I dropt into a hole more frightful than that of 
« Elden; and, tumbling over and over down it, without 
view of a bottom, I awaked in a panic; and was as ef- 
* feQually diſordered for halt an hour, as if my dream 
© had been a reality. | 

Wilt thou forgive me troubling thee with ſuch viſio- 
nary ſtuff ? Thou wilt ſee by it, only, that, ſleeping or 
waking, my Clariſſa is always preſent with me. 

But here this moment is Will. come running hither to 
tell me, that his lady actually returned to her lodgings laſt 
night between eleven and twelve, and 1s now there, tho? 
very ill. | | | 

1 haſten to her. But, that I may not add to her indiſ- 
poſition, by any rough or boiſterous behaviour, I will be 


as ſoft and gentle as the dove herſelf in my addreſſes to 
her. 


That I do lowe her, O all ye hoſt of heaven, 
Be witneſs---T hat ſhe is dear to me ! 

Dearer than day to one whom fight muſt leave; 
Dearer than life, to one who fears to die. 


The chair is come. I fly to my beloved. 
LETT EN CXX, 


Mr. LoveLace, To John BETLTORD, Eg; 


CO upon my ſtars !---Diſappointed again! 
It was about eight when I arrived at Smith's— The 
woman was in the ſhop. 


So, old acquaintance, how do you now ? I know my 
Love is above,---Let her be acquainted that I am here, 
waiting 
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waiting for admiſſion to her preſence, and can take no 
denial. Tell her, that I will approach her with the moſt 
reſpectful duty, and in whoſe company ſhe pleaſes ; and 
I will not touch the hem of her garment without her leave, 

Indeed, Sir, you're miſtaken. The lady is not in this 
houſe, nor near it. 

PII fee that.---Will ! beckoning him to me, and whiſ- 
* See if thou can'ſ any way find out (without loſing 
ight of the door, leſt ſhe ſhould be below-ſtairs) if ſhe be 
in the neighbourhood, if not within, 

Will. bowed and went off, Up went J, without fur- 
ther ceremony ; attended now only by the good woman. 

I went into each apartment, except that which was 
locked before, and was now alſo locked: And I called 
to Miſs Harlowe in the voice of Love; but by the {ll 
filence was convinced ſhe was not there, Yet on the 
ſtrength of my intelligence, I doubted not but ſhe was in 
the houſe. 

I then went up two pair of ſtairs, and looked round 
the firſt room : But no Miſs Harlowe. 

And who, pray, is in this room? ſtopping at the door 
of another. 

A widow gentlewoman, Sir.---Mrs. Lovick. 

O my dear Mrs. Lovick ! faid I, I am intimately ac- 
828 with her character, from my couſin john Bel- 
ord. I muſt fee Mrs. Lovick by all means. Good Mre. 
Lovick, open the door. 

She did. 

Your ſervant, Madam. Be ſo good as to excuſe me.--- 
You have heard my ſtory. You are an admirer of the 
moſt excellent woman in the world. Dear Mrs. Lovick, 
tell me what 1s become of her ; | 

The poor lady, Sir, went out yeſterday on purpoſe to 
avoid you. 

How fo ? She knew not that I would be here, | 

She was afraid you would come, when the heard you 
were recovered from your illneſs. Ah! Sir, What pity it 
is that ſo fine a gentleman ſhou!d make fach ii returns 
for God's goodneſs to him! | 

You are an excellent woman, Mrs. Lovick : I know 
that, by my couſin John Belford's account of you; and 
Miſs Harlowe 1s an angel. 
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Miſs Harlowe is indeed an angel, replied ſhe; and 


ſoon will be company for angels. 

No jeſting with ſuch a weman as this, Jack. 

Tell me of a truth, good Mrs. Lovick, where I may 
fee this dear lady. Upon my foul, I will neither fright 
nor offend her. I will only beg of her to hear ine ſpeak 
for one half-quarter of an hour; and, if ſhe will have it 
ſo, I will never trouble her more. 

Sir, ſaid the widow, it would be death for her to ſee 
you. She was at home laſt night; Pll tell you truth: 
But fitter to be in bed all diy. She came home, ſhe ſaid, 
to die; and, if ſhe could not avoid your viſit, ſhe was 
unable to fly from you; and believed ſhe ſhould die in 
your preſence. 

And yet go cut again this morning early? How can 
that be, Widow ? 


Why, Sir, ſhe reſted not two hours, for fear of you. 


Her fear gave her ſtrength, Mich ſhe'll ſuffer for, when 
that fear is over. And finding herſelf, the more ſhe 
thought of it, the leſs able to fray to receive your viſit, 
ſhe took chair, and is gone no body knows whither. But, 
I believe, ſhe intended to be carried to the water-fide, 
1n order to take boat; for ſhe cannot bear a coach. It 
extremely incommoded her yeſterday. 

But before we talk any further, ſaid I, if ſhe be gone 
abroad, you can have no objection to my looking into 
every apartment above and below ; becauſe I am told ſhe 
is actually in the houſe, 

Indeed, Sir, ſhe is t. You may ſatisfy yourſelf, if 
you pleaſe : But Mrs. Smith and I waited on her to her 
chair. We were forced to ſupport her, ſhe was ſo weak. 
She ſaid, Where can I go, Mrs. Lovick ? Whither can I 
go, Mrs. Smith ?---Crue), cruel man! tell him I called 
him ſo, if he come again !---God give him that peace 
Which he denies me! | 

Sweet creature! cry*d I, and looked down, and took 
out my handkerchief, 

The widow wept. I wiſh, ſaid ſhe, I had never known 
ſo excellent a lady, and ſo great a ſufferer! I love her 
as my own child ! 

Mrs. Smith wept. 

I then 
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I then gave over the hope of ſecing her for this time. 
I was extremely chagrined at my diſappointment, and at 
the account they gave of her ill health. 

Would to Heaven, ſaid I, ſhe would put it in my power 
to repair her wrongs! I have been an ungrateful wretch 
to her. I need not tell you, Mrs. Lovick, how much J 
have injured her, nor how much ſhe ſuffers by her rela- 
tions implacableneſs. Tis the latter, Mrs. Lovick, *tis 
That, Mrs. Smith, that cuts her to the heart. Her fami- 
ly is the moſt implacable family on earth ; and the dear 
creature, in refuſing to ſee me, and to be reconciled to 
me, ſhews her relation to them a little too plainly. 

O Sir, faid the widow, not one ſyllable of what you 
ſay belongs to this lady. I never ſaw ſo ſweet a creature! 
ſo edifying a piety ! and one of fo forgiving a temper ! 
She is always accuſing herſelf, and excuſing her relations. 
And, as to You, Sir, ſhe forgives you : She wiſhes you 
well; and happier than you will let her be. Why will 
you not, Sir, why will you not, let her die in peace? 
'Tis all ſhe wiſhes for. You don't look like a hard- 
hearted gentleman !---How can you thus hunt and perſe- 
cute a poor lady, whom none of her relations will look. 
upon ? It makes my heart bleed for her. 

And then ſhe wept again. Mrs. Smith wept alſo. My 
ſeat grew uneaſy to me. I ſhifted to another ſeveral times; 
and what Mrs. Lovick farther ſaid, and ſhewed me, made 
me ſtill more uneaſy. 

Bad as the poor lady was laſt night, ſaid ſhe, ſhe tran- 
ſcribed into her book a meditation on your perſecuting 
her thus. I have a copy of it. If I thought it would have 
any effect, I would read it to you. 

Let me read it myſelf, Mrs. Lovick. 

She gave it to me. It has a Harlowe-ſpirited title. And 
from a forgiving ſpirit, intolerable. I deſired to take it 
with me. She conſented, on condition that I ſhewed it 
to Squire Belford. So here, Mr. Squire Belford, thou 
may*| read it, if thou wilt. 
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On being hunted after by the enemy of my ſoul. 


Monday, Aug. 21. 
D LIVER ne, O Lord, from the evil man. Preſerve 


me from the violent man. 

Who imagines mi/chief in his heart. 

He hath ſharpened his tongue like a ſerpent. Adders poi- 
lon is under his lips. 

Keep me, O Lord, from the hands of the wicked. Preſerve 
me from the violent man; who hath purpo/ed to overthrow 
my geings. 

He hath Y a ſrare for me. He hath ſpread a net by the 
wway-/ice, He hath et gins for me in the way wherein [ 
walked. 

Keep me fm the ſnares which he hath laid for me, and 
the gins of this worker of iniquity. 

T he enemy hath perſecuted my ſoul. He hath ſmitten my life 
donn to the ground. Ile hath made me deæueil in darkneſs, as 
theſe that have been long dead. 

Therefore is my ſpirit overwhelmed within me. My heart 
within me is deſolate. | 

Hide not thy face from me in the day when I am in trouble. 

For my days are conſumed like ſmoe: and my bones are 
turnt as the hearth. 

My heart is ſmitten and withered lite graſs : ſe that J for- 
get ro cat 2 bread. 

By reaſen of the voice of my greaning, my bones cleave to 
my fin. 

97 am like a pelican of the wilderne/s. I am like an ewl of 
the fart. 

J avatch ; and am as a ſparrow alone upon the houſe top. 

I have caten aſbes like bread ; and mingled my drink avith 
averping + 

' Becou fe of thine indignation and thy avrath : fer thou h 
lifted"me tab, and caft me dewwn. 

My days are like a ſhadew that declineth, and I am wi- 
thered like grajs. | | 

Grant wt, O Lord, the deſires of the æuiched + further net 
his devices, left he exalt himjelf. 


Why 
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Why now, Mrs Lovick, ſaid I, when T had read this 
meditation, as ſhe called it, I think I am very ſeverely 
treated by the lady, if ſhe mean ne in all this. For how 
is it that I am the enemy of her /oul, when J love her both 
ſoul and body ? 

She ſays, that I am a violent man, and a wicked man. 
---That I have been fo, Ion: But I repent, and only 


wiſh to have it in my power to repair the injuries I have 


done her. 

The gin, the ſnare, the net, mean matrimony, I ſup- 
poſe----But is it a crime in me to wiſh to marry her ? 
Would any other woman think it ſo; and chooſe to be- 
come a pelican in the wilderneſs, or a lonely ſparrow on the 
houſe top, rather than to have a mate that would chirp a- 
bout her all day and all night. 

She ſays, ſhe has eaten aſhes like bread---A ſad miſtake to 
be ſure ! and mingled her drink with weeping---Sweet 
maudlin foul ! mould I fay of any-body confeſſing this, 
but Miſs Harlowe. 

She concludes with praying, that he de/rres of the wick- 
ed (meaning poor me, I doubt) may not be granted; that 
my devices may not be 1 leſt I exalt my-jelf.---I 
ſhould undoubtedly exalt my-ſelf, and with reaſon, could 
I have the honour and the bleſſing of ſuch a wife. And 
if my de/ires have ſo honourable an end, I know not why 
I ſhould be called wwicted, and why I ſhould not be allow- 
ed to hope, that my honeſt devices may be furthered, that 
I may exalt myſelf. | 

But here, Mrs. Lovick, let me aſk, as ſomething is 
undoubtedly meant by the lonely /parrew on the houje-top, 
Is not the dear creature at this very inſtant (tell me truly) 


concealed in Mrs. Smith's cockloft- What ſay you, Mrs. 


Lovick ; What ſay you, Mrs. Smith, to this ? 

They aſſured me to the contrary ; and that ſhe was ac- 
tually abroad, and they knew not where. 

Thou ſeeft, Jack, that I would fain have diverted the 
chagrin given me by the womens talk, and by this collec- 
tion of Scripture-texts drawn up in array againſt me. 
And ſeveral other whimſical and light things I ſaid (all 
I had for it!) for this purpoſe. Put the widow would 
not let me come off ſo. She ftuck o me; and gave me 
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as I told thee, a good deal of uneaſineſs, by her ſenſible 


and ſerious expoſtulations. Mrs. Smith put in now and 
then ; and the two Neue, fellows, John and Jo- 
ſeph, not being preſent, I had no provocation to turn the 
converſation into a farce ; and, at laſt they both joined 
warmly to endeavour to prevail upon me to give up all 
thoughts of ſeeing the lady. But I could not hear of that. 
On the contrary, I beſought Mrs. Smith to let me have 
one of her rooms but till | could ſee her ; and were it but 
for one, two, or three days, I would pay a year's rent for 
it; and quit it the moment the interview was over. But 
they deſired to be excuſed; and were ſure the lady would 
not come to the houſe till I was gone, were it for a 01h. 

This pleaſed me; for I found they did not think her fo 
very ill as they would have me to believe her to be; but 
IT took no notice of the ſlip, becauſe I would not guard 
them againſt more of the like. 

In ſhort, I told them, Inu and would ſee her: But 
that it ſhould be with all the reſpe& and veneration that 
heart could pay to excellence like hers. And that I 
would go round to all the churches in London and Weſt- 
minſter, where there were Prayers or Service, from ſun- 
riſe to ſun-ſet, and haunt their houſe like a ghoſt, till I 
had the opportunity my ſoul panted after. 


This I bid them tell her. And thus ended our ſerious 


converſation. | 

I took leave of them, and went down; and, ſtepping 
into my chair, cauſed myſelf to be carried to Lincoln's- 
Inn ; and walked in the gardens till Chapel was opened ; 
and then I went in, and ſtaid prayers, in hopes of ſeeing 
the dear creature enter: But to no purpoſe ; and yet 1 
prayed moſt devoutly that ſhe might be conducted thither, 
either by my good angel, or her own. And indeed 1 
burn more than ever with impatience to be once more per- 


mitted to kneel at the feet of this adorable woman. And 


had I met her, or ſpy'd her in the Chapel, it 15 my firm 
belief, that I ſhould not have been able (tho? it had been 
in the midſt of the Sacred Office, and in the preſence of 
thouſands) to have forborne proſtration to her, and even 
clamorous ſupplication for her forgiveneſs: A Chriſtian 
act; the exerciſe of it therefore worthy of the * 
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After Service was over, I ſtept into my chair again, 
and once more was carried to Smith's in hopes I might 
have ſurprized her there : But no ſuch happineſs for thy 
friend. I ſtaid in the back-ſhop an hour and half, by 
my watch; and again underwent-a good deal of preach- 
ment from the women. John was mainly civil to me 
now ; won over a little by my ſerious talk, and the ho- 
nour I profeſſed for the lady; and they all three wiſhed 
matters could be made up between us : But ſtill inſiſted, 
that ſhe could never get over her illneſs ; and that her 
heart was broken. A cue, I ſuppoſe, they had from 

ou. | 
. While I was there, a letter was brought for her by a 
particular hand. They ſeemed very ſolicitous to hide it 
from me; which made me ſuſpect it was for her. I de- 
ſired to be ſuffered to caſt an eye upon the ſeal, and the 
ſuperſcription; promiſing to give it back to them un- 
opened. 

2 — * upon it, I told them, I knew the hand and 
ſeal. It was from her ſiſter (a). And I hoped it would 
bring her news that ſhe would be pleaſed with. 

They joined moſt heartily in the ſame hope : And fo 
giving the letter to them again, I civiiiy took my leave. 
and went away. 

But I will be there again preſently ; for I fancy my 
courteous behaviour to theſe women, will on their report 
of it, procure me the favour I fo earneſtly covet. And 
I will leave my letter unſealed, to tell thee the event of 
my next viſit at Smith's, 


. 
Tur ſervant juſt calling, I ſend thee this. And will 
ſoon follow it by another. Mean time, I long to hear 
how poor Belton is. To whom my beſt wiſhes. 


ia) See Vol. VII. p. 52: 
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